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OR the third time in less than 

half a century, the hereditary 
feud between Russian and Turk 
has again flamed into war, and, 
although the renewed conflict is 
yet hardly a month old, history is 
already repeating itself in the Ar- 
menian campaign. The old familiar 
namesof Gumri, Kuruk-déré, Hadji- 
velikeni, Subatan, Bayazid, Ardahan, 
Erzeroum, and Batoum, reappear in 
the telegrams, as if the dramas of 
1828-9 and 1854-5 were being 
played over again, with merely a 
new ‘cast’ and some trifling changes 
in the plot. Thus the duel of 
1828-9, which cost the Porte a 
heavy money indemnity and the loss 
of territory in both Europe and Asia, 
was opened by Paskevitch and his 
fellow-generals making an almost 
simultaneous dash from Gumri 
(Alexandropol) on Akhaltsik, Kars, 
and Bayazid, all three of which— 
as also Erzeroum a few months 
later—they captured after several 
skirmishes and one considerable 
battle, retaining ultimately the first 
as a permanent spoil of the war. 
In 1853-4, nearly similar move- 
ments occurred, with the variance 
only of Batoum on the coast taking 
the place of the conquered Akhaltsik 
as an objective point; and now 
again, the same still coveted port, 
Kars, and Bayazid, are in turn 
rapidly attacked, and Erzeroum 
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again threatened. Those who care 
to trace the historic parallel will 
find in Colonel Chesney’s graphic 
record! abundant information as to 
the first limb of the trilogy. 
Grouping together some personal 
reminiscences, the present paper 
will endeavour to recall the chief 
incidents of the second, and so to 
suggest materials for a probable 
forecast of the dénotiment of the 
third—on which the curtain has 
now risen. 

The war of 1854-6 greatly popu- 
larised Eastern geography, but 
since then a new generation has 
arisen which did not profit by those 
practical lessons, and it may there- 
fore be said that Trebizond, the 
chief port of Armenia, at which I 
landed in the spring of the former 
year, lies far up towards the south- 
eastern corner of the Black Sea, 
along the base of one of the last 
spurs of the Anti-Taurus. I 
had left England with the wild 
purpose of joining Schamyl in 
Daghestan—then nearly a terra in- 
cognita to Europeans—but on reach- 
ing Constantinople was convinced 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe that 
the adventure was impracticable, 
as an impassable Russian cordon 
lined the whole coast from Anapa 
down to Shevketil (Fort St. 
Nicholas), and thence inland to 
Akhaltsik and Gumri. My only 
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chance, his lordship advised, was to 
join the army at Kars, which, if 
successful in the coming campaign, 
would penetrate into Georgia and 
effect a junction with the great 
Mourid chief. Accordingly, fur- 
nished with letters to Zarif Mus- 
tapha Pasha, the commander of the 
Kars army, and General Guyon, 
then chief of his staff, I reached 
the old Pontic capital—then and 
still a pretty and rather thriving 
town of some 35,000 inhabitants— 
after a three-and-a-half days’ steam- 
run from the Bosphorus. Trebizond 
derives its chief importance from 
being the main entrepdt of the Per- 
sian trade with Europe; but since 
the opening of the Poti-Tiflis rail- 
way much of this bas been diverted 
to the Georgian route, and the com- 
mercial activity of the place has 
suffered accordingly. It is still, 
however, the natural emporium for 
the whole of Upper Armenia, from 
Kars eastwards to Diarbekir on 
the west; and the completion, a 
few years ago, of a fairly good road 
to Erzeroum has developed local 
trade that largely compensates for 
the partial loss of the Persian 
traffic. The harbour consists of two 
small ports east and west of a pro- 
jecting spit of land, neither of 
which affords good shelter in bad 
weather, during which large vessels 
are obliged to run for refuge to the 
roadstead of Platana, seven miles 
to the west. The once considerable 
fortifications of the town were al- 
ready, in 1854, only picturesque 
ruins, and are of no military value 
whatever. 

Rumours of brigands being out 
in force on the track (as’ it then 
merely was) to Erzeroum com- 
pelled a delay of two or three days, 
as no surrudjce could be induced to 
risk the journey; but through the 
good offices of the Consul, and the 
still more potent influence of extra 
backsheesh, I at length found horses 
and a guide, and, accompanied by a 
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well-armed servant, started on a 
splendid moonlit night on our hun- 
dred and sixty miles’ ride. The 
route lies over the summit of the 
Boz-tepéh, the hill, or last moun- 
tain-spur, on the northern slope 
of which the town is built, and 
thence through the well-cultivated 
valley of Deirmen-deré on for a 
dozen or fifteen miles farther to 
Jevizlik, a village on the bank of a 
small stream, whence diverge the 
three routes—only one of which is 
practicable in winter—that lead 
through as many passes over the 
rugged range of the Kolat-dagh. 
We chose that to Ziganeh, and soon 
ascended into the midst of the 
grandest Alpine scenery, our path 
at one time winding like a goat’s 
track along the edge of precipitous 
cliffs, at another dipping to the 
margin of a boulder-blocked torrent 
that, far below, rushed noisily 
through the gorge at their base. 
Although it was nearly mid-May, the 
snow still lay heavy on the higher 
peaks, but immediately below the 
line at which it ended dense forests 
of oak, beech, and pine clothed the 
mountain sides down to the bottom 
of the ravine ; alternating with wild 
and desolate plateaux, on which low 
stunted evergreens and a species of 
yellow-flowered honeysuckle formed 
the only vegetation, except where 
cleared patches—surrounding pic- 
turesque clusters of  chilet-like 
cabins—bloomed with thick crops 
of ripening wheat and maize. 
Beyond the ravine of Stavros- 
boghaz, the road again ascends and 
crosses the ridge of the Khouronush- 
dagh into the pretty vale of Gu- 
mush-khané, which abounds in the 
finest orchards and gardens. For- 
merly very productive silver mines 
—from which the hamlet takes its 
name—were worked in this neigh- 
bourhood, but, like most of the other 
native industries, they have been 
practically abandoned for many 
years. Up to this point we had 
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seen nothing of the rumoured bri- 
gands, and the courage of our 
surrudjee—whose belt bristled with 
a small armoury of murderous look- 
ing flint pistols and knives—found 
vent in Rustem-like vaunts of the 
example he would have made of a 
whole gang, if their ill fortune 
had only thrown them in our way. 
On the second afternoon out, how- 
ever, I had ridden on some hundred 
yards ahead of our party, a few 
miles beyond Gumush-khané, on 
the ascent from that valley to the 
tableland of Baibourt, when, at a 
precipitous turn of the road, which 
a rock on the right narrowed to 
nearly half its width, my horse 
started and all but threw me over 
the naked body of a man that lay 
right across the path. The others 
soon came up, and at sight of the 
ghastly obstruction the brave sur- 
rudjee would have incontinently gal- 
loped back to Gumush-khané, but 
for the persuasive threats and pistol- 
play of my servant—who was, by 
the way, a very truculent visaged 
Cephaloniote, who had lived for 
some years in Constantinople and 
spoke Turkish well. He (the Greek) 
moved the still half-warm corpse— 
killed by a gunshot in the back—out 
of our way, and we rode at quickened 
pace to the next post-house, some 
half-dozen miles farther on, where 
the tragic incident was explained. 
The body was that of one of three 
Persians, who had slept in this 
menzil-khané the previous night, en 
route for Trebizond, and, on reach- 
ing the spot where we found it, 
had been fired on by brigands from 
behind the rock, with the result of 
one being killed and a second 
wounded. The latter and his un- 
touched companion had managed 
to escape back to the post-house, 
and were there when we reached it. 
News of the outrage had already 
been sent on to Baibourt, and 
during the night a picquet of 
mounted police arrived, escorted by 
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a portion of whom we and the 
Persians reached that town the 
following afterncon. 

Baibourt, which was also one of 
the Russian prizes during the 
war of 1828, and must inevitably 
share the same fate if they now 
again occupy Erzeroum, is an un- 
walled town of some 6,000 inhabi- 
tants, on the bank of a small river 
called the Yorak. Its only remains 
of a fortification are the ruins of an 
old Genoese castle on the craggy 
summit of the hill along the base 
of which it lies, and which, if armed, 
would command the place. Thence 
we proceeded on the following 
morning, over the low range of the 
Coph-dagh, into the great undu- 
lating plain of Erzeroum, which we 
finally reached on the afternoon of 
the fifth day, with no further ad- 
venture than my narrow escape 
from a pitch off my runaway-horse 
into the western branch of the 
Euphrates, which, here called the 
Kara-sou, rises a few miles to the 
north-east, and passes within a 
couple of miles of the town. 

Erzeroum lies at the extreme 
north-eastern side of the plain, 
about 7,000 feet above the sea, 
along the base of a low mountain 
range called the Palan-duker, which, 
though it completely commands the 
town and its neighbourhood, was not 
armed in 1854. Under the Byzan- 
tines, as under the Turks, the place 
has always been the chief bulwark 
of Armenia, and prior to the war of 
1828, it was rather strongly forti- 
fied by an inner and outer wall, 
with square flanking towers and a 
deep ditch, but after its capture by 
Paskevitch in that year, most of these 
defences were destroyed, and have 
not since been rebuilt. Still, though 
thus practically open, from its situa- 
tion it commands the main caravan- 
route from Persia to Constantinople, 
and has at all times been of great 
strategical importance and a promi- 
nent objective point to the invader. 
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It is the provincial capital of one of 
the great divisions of Asiatic Tur- 
key, including the sanjaks of Erze- 
roum, Childir, Kars, Van, and 
Moush, with a total population of 
about 800,ooo—its own inhabitants 
numbering some 40,000, of whom 
three-fourths are Turks and most 
of the remainder Armenians, with 
a few Kurds and Jews. The town 
further suffered in 1859 from a 
severe earthquake, which destroyed 
nearly half of it—including the 
Pasha’s palace, the barracks, most 
of the bazaar, several mosques and 
churches, and the houses of the 
English and Austrian copsuls—with 
great loss of life. In May 1854 
its only garrison consisted of a few 
battalions of infantry and a couple 
of batteries of artillery, nearly all 
the troops as they came in from the 
south and west being sent on to the 
front at Kars. As yet, however, 
the Russians had shown no signs of 
an advance in that direction, but 
were reported to be moving from 
Erivan on Bayazid, where Selim 
Pasha was strongly posted with 
5,000 men. I decided, therefore, on 
making a détour to visit this old 
frontier fortress before proceeding 
to head-quarters; and accordingly, 
after a week’s halt in Erzeroum, 
made the journey of a hundred and 
fifty miles in four days, through 
country much resembling that 
already traversed on the ride from 
Trebizond. The road, however, is 
better, and during the summer 
months the great plains of Pasan 
and Arisgird are quite practicable 
for wheeled vehicles. My travelling 
firman from the Porte procured me 
a ready welcome from both the civil 
governor and Selim, and I spent a 
fortnight pleasantly enough in ex- 
ploring the neighbourhood—on the 
one side up to the Georgian border, 
almost within the shadow of the 
solitary and snow-capped Ararat, 
which lies close beyond, only fifteen 
miles from Bayazid, and on the 
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other to that of Persia, at the point 
where caravans enter Turkey, five 
or six miles to the south-east. 
Bayazid itself, with a population 
of about 6,000, mostly Kurds, is 
situated on the side of a rugged 
spur of the Alla-dagh, at the north- 
eastern extremity of that range, 
close by the point at which the three 
frontiers meet, and has consequently 
long been a place of both military 
and commercial importance. In 
1854 the railway from Tiflis to the 
Black Sea had not diminished this 
by diverting much of the Persian 
traffic into that new channel, and it 
was still consequently the chief 
halting-place on the caravan road 
from Tabreez to Erzeroum and 
Trebizond. An important track 
also branches off from it to Van 
and the comparatively rich districts 
round its lake, most of whose ex- 
ported produce in ordinary times 
passed this way and added to the 
commercial activity of the place. 
During my visit, however, fear of 
the Russian advance had driven this 
portion of the traffic into the more 
western route of Morushand the Bin- 
goul-dagh, a part of which I subse- 
quently traversed on my way into 
Persia through Van. Although the 
war was now many months old, but 
little had been done to strengthen 
the dilapidated fortifications, and it 
was evident to the most unmilitary 
eye that the place must at once 
yield to any force stronger than the 
defending column camped below the 
town. But as yet only a few Cos- 
sacks had skirmished across the 
border, exchanging pistol-shots with 
the picquets of bashi-bazouks, and 
as there seemed to be no immediate 
prospect of anything more serious, 
I resolved on pushing on to Kars— 
about a hundred miles nearly due 
north, but some twenty miles more 
by the winding mountainous road 
through Diadeen, Eutch-Kilissé, 
and Toprak-kalé, that terminates in 
the long descent of the Sovanli-dagh, 
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at the eastern base of which begins 
the great undulating plain that 
stretches away past Kars to the 
Georgian border, some twenty-three 
miles beyond. Late in the afternoon 
of the third day, we came in sight 
of the famous fortress, and a couple 
of hours later cantered into and 
through the camp of (at that time) 
about 30,000 men which flanked the 
road up through the plain to the 
town gates. We were allowed to 
pass unchallenged, but had hardly 
alighted in the dirty post-house 
when an orderly came to demand 
my name and business. I answered, 
saying that I had letters for the 
Muchir (commander-in-chief) and 
Khourschid Pasha (Guyon), but 
that I was too tired to present them 
before next morning. Half an hour 
later, as my Greek was dishing up 
asteaming meal of fried eggs and 
rye bread, a sergeant’s guard en- 
tered and, disregarding all remon- 
strance, marched us both down to 
camp, where the production of my 
Stambonl vouchers at once set mat- 
ters right, and procured me a share 
of Zarif Mustapha’s excellent dinner 
of six or eight plats, Guyon being 
one of the other half-dozen guests 
present. As I purposed to remain 
with the army during the campaign, 
the Muchir gave me the brevet rank 
of hakim (doctor), and attached 
me, with that nominal grade, to the 
chief of the staff. 

Twenty-two years ago the story 
of its famous siege familiarised Eu- 
ropean readers with the situation 
of Kars; but, as topographical 
memory based only on reading 
dims much in that time, a word 
or two in description of the place 
may not now be superfluous. It 
lies on the west side of the ele- 
vated plain which, as already said, 
stretches from the base of the So- 
vanli-dagh to the frontier, in the 
semi-circular bend made by the 
little river Kars-tchai as it issues 
from a narrow gorge of the Childir 
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range in its course to join the 
Arpa-tchai, which, some twenty 
miles to the north-east, forms the 
boundary between Turkish Armenia 
and Georgia. The north-west side 
of the fortress is protected by a 
ledge of bold and naturally-scarped 
rocks, that rises abruptly from the 
right bank of the stream, and the 
other three sides by a massive 
stone wall flanked by square towers, 
which in 1854 still bore the marks 
left by Paskevitch’s cannon during 
the short siege of 1828. The cita- 
del, which stands on the ledge of 
rock mentioned, and dominates the 
town, is an old Genoese struc- 
ture, perhaps the grandest relic of 
the energy and industry of those 
intrepid adventurers now to be 
found in the East. Although in 
1854 (and still) in ruins, it was 
armed in 1828; but, the garrison 
having neglected to similarly oc- 
cupy another old fort on an adjoin- 
ing ridge called the Kara-dagh 
—which from the opposite side of 
a deep ravine, commands both the 
castle and town within musket-shot 
—Paskevitch seized this latter po- 
sition, and in a week compelled a 
surrender of the place. In the 
former year, during my visit, Guyon 
erected several strong tabias, or 
earthworks, on the Kara-dagh, 
which General Williams subse- 
quently extended, and so compelled 
Muravieff to turn his siege into a 
blockade. This ridge has now again 
been still more completely fortified, 
and not merely the enceinte but the 
suburbs which extend down into 
the plain on both sides of the river 
are, therefore, safe from a coup de 
main by any force the enemy can 
bring against the place. 

I soon found that there was little 
more prospect of immediate action 
here than at Bayazid, the com- 
mander-in-chief fearing to ad- 
vance, and being encouraged in his 
pusillanimity by a cabal of other 
Turks and renegade Poles, who, 
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jealous of Guyon, strenuously op- 
posed his counsel to cross the 
frontier and attack Gumri—then 
much less strong than it was made 
a few weeks later. At this time, 
too, it was known that General 
Bebutoff, who commanded in the 
latter fortress, had only 20,000 
men, a third of whom were Cos- 
sacks and Georgian Militia, while 
Baron Wrangel, with his right 
wing at Erivan, could only mus- 
ter 8,000 of a similarly mixed 
force. As against these, Zarif 
Mustapha had under his general 
command nearly 30,000 in the 
camp before Kars, 4,000 bashi- 
bazouks under Ismail Pasha (Ge- 
neral Kmety) on outpost duty 
along the frontier, 5,000 with Selim 
Pasha at Bayazid, 2,000 at Arda- 
han, forty miles off on the road to 
Batoum, and at the latter port the 
remains of a column of 13,000 
under another Selim Pasha—who, 
venturing to attack the Russian 
right wing, 8,oco strong, under 
Andronikoff at Urzughetti on 
June 15, had been beaten with a 
loss of 2,000 killed, 3,000 wounded, 
and 15 guns. But, although thus 
numerically so much stronger than 
the enemy, Zarif had no taste 
for fighting, sud was therefore 
easily persuaded to remain inactive. 
He had originally been a hand- 
some barber’s-boy, who, finding 
favour with Riaz Pasha, the notori- 
ous Minister of War, was taken into 
that dignitary’s service; passed 
thence after a time into the army 
as a regimental clerk, was trans- 
ferred next to the Commissariat, in 
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which he managed to make money 
enough to buy farther promotion ; 
and, as his wealth increased, finally 
intrigued and bribed himself up to 
the civil governorship of Erzeroum, 
and thence, a few months before 
this time, to a muchirlik and the 
command of this army—without a 
single qualification for the post. 

A week spent with Kmety at 
Subatan, fifteen miles out towards 
Gumri — during which we made 
a raid into Georgia, and, after a 
brush with a small party of Cos- 
sacks, returned laden with a rich 
spoil of poultry and sheep from the 
nearest village—a couple of recon- 
naissances with Guyon, and a visit 
to the remarkable ruins of Anni, 
relieved the dulness of the month 
that intervened before, on receipt of 
news that Bebutoff had crossed the 
Arpa-tchai, the army at length 
moved out to the village of Hadji- 
velikeui, eighteen miles from Kars, 
and within four of the border. 
A strong party of Arab irregulars 
from Baghdad and Mosul, and 
3,000 redifs from Erzeroum, had in 
the meantime come up, and the 
whole force was now close on 
40,000 strong, with an artillery of 
eighty guns. The enemy was en- 
camped about six miles off, between 
two villages called Ingeh-deré and 
Kuruk-deré, with the Arpa-tchai in 
his rear, and a low conical hill in 
his front, with both flanks of his 
camp exposed. But still Zarif 
would not move?—till, on the 3rd 
of August, news was received from 
Bayazid of the defeat of Selim by 
General Wrangel with his whole 


? I may here mention a rather rapid and fatiguing ride made back to Erzeroum during 


this interval of inaction, 


Late one night a courier reached the camp with a pressing 


summons from Mr. Brandt, then H.M. Consul at the latter city, urging me to hurry 
down at once, if I wished to see alive a friend who was to have accompanied me thence 
to the front, but had been detained by what was at first thought a trifling attack of fever. 
Accordingly, an hour after midnight we started for Kars, arrived there about 4 4.M., 
took post horses, and, changing these three or four times during the day, reached 
Erzeroum shortly after 6 p.m.—only to learn that poor B. had been buried three hours 
before. The whole distance was one hundred and twenty-six miles, nearly half of which 
was rough mountain road, over the Sovanli-dagh and other hills. After a day's rest, I 
returned just in time to witness the battle briefly described above. 
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force from Erivan, and of the ad- 
vance of the latter on Kars with 
7,000 men, while Selim had fled 
with the remains of his shattered 
column to Van. Guyon at once 
advised an attack on Bebutoff 
before Wrangel couid join him, 
with the view to next beating the 
latter in detail. This counsel could 
not be resisted, and accordingly it 
was decided to make a night march 
on the 4th, and attack the enemy's 
camp at dawn of the sth. But 
Zarif, being told by his mollah that 
both the 4th and 5th were unlucky 
days—owing to a fatal conjunction 
of the Ram and Crab—resolved not 
tomove till midnight of the latter 
day. On the 4th, however, Bebu- 
toff had been informed by his spies 
that the Turks meditated a night 
retreaton Kars, and detached 8,000 
of his force tosurprise them in flank, 
while he himself assailed them in 
the rear. Guyon learned this on 
the 5th, and strenuously urged an 
advance that day, but the mollah’s 
argument as to the Ram and Crab 
prevailed, and the Muchir held firm 
for the following morning. Accord- 
ingly, soon atter midvight of the 
5th, the leading columns of the first 
division—which formed the right 
wing, under Kerim Pasha—moved 
out of camp, followed closely by 
those of the second, under Vely 
Pasha, a few of whose battalions 
were to serve as a reserve, while 
the rest shared in the main assault 
with the whole of the first division. 
[A strong force of bashi-bazouks 
had been despatched some hours 
before to occupy the hill in front of 
the Russian camp, but, although 
this was done, they took no part in 
the subsequent battle.] The moon 
had already set, and in the darkness, 
before the march was an’ hour old, 
the whole force fell into confusion 
and disorder; infantry getting 
mixed up with artillery, and cavalry 
with both, in an almost inex- 
tricable jumble, as they floundered 
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over the rut-broken plain. Torches 
were at length lighted, and, partial 
order having been restored, under 
their dim guidance the army, 
alternately marching and halting, 
crept on towards the enemy, till 
dawn permitted a remarshalling 
of the broken columns. But 
the same light revealed that, 
while the main body of the Turk- 
ish second division was nearly 
a couple of miles behind the 
first, the Russians were already 
awaiting us in order of battle, on 
admirably chosen ground some 
half-a-mile ahead, and in much 
greater strength than had been ex- 
pected. This latter fact was after- 
wards thus explained : On the after- 
noon of the 5th, Bebutoff learned 
that, not Kars, but his own camp 
was the object of the intended 
movement, and thereupon hurriedly 
recalled the detached column which, 
together with Wrangel's force from 
Bayazid, had rejoined him after a 
forced march only a few hours before, 
raising his whole force now in the 
field to some 22,o0omen andseventy 
guns. I had left the camp with 
Guyon, but soon lost him in the 
darkness, and when the general 
halt was ordered in the morning 
found myself in the extreme front 
with the artillery of the first divi- 
sion, commanded by Tahir Pasha, 
an officer who had been educated 
at Woolwich and spoke English. 
Guyon was behind re-arranging the 
disordered battalions of the second 
division, and I had no choice but to 
remain where I was. ‘The first 
division now formed in line of battle, 
and, without waiting for the ad- 
vance of the second, opened the 
duel—about 5 a.m.—by a shot from 
a gun laid by Tahir Pasha himself, 
The enemy speedily answered, and 
after a few trial rounds to get 
the range, the cannonade became 
general. 

As a contribution towards ex- 
plaining how one feels in going 
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under fire for the first time, I may 
here record a personal experience 
which, though, I believe, common 
enough under similar circumstances, 
is perhaps not familiar to non-com- 
batant readers. This was my first 
exposure to either musketry or can- 
non shot, and ‘ I am free to confess’ 
that, although in excellent health 
and well mounted and armed, as 
the moment of actual conflict ap- 
proached I felt a growing sense of 
fear as much beyond the power of 
my will as the involuntary muscles, 
and which, as it culminated just 
before the first shot was fired, be- 
came positively physical in its in- 
tensity. A complex countey-feeling 
of haif shame half pride kept me, 
however, from attempting escape, 
even if this had been practicable 
through the serried battalions be- 
hind. But hardly half a dozen 
shots had been exchanged before 
this emotion of terror abated as in- 
voluntarily as it had arisen, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour it 


was replaced by an exhilaration and 
sense of positive enjoyment which 
more than once during the day 
carried me through the thick of the 


mélée with absolutely unruffied 
nerve. Afterwards, before Sebas- 
topol, a friend, who still carries 
glorious scars of Alma and Inker- 
mann, told me that at Sobraon, 
where he had received his own 
baptism of fire, he had passed 
through much the same process of 
sensation, and that he knew it to 
be, as I have said, common enough 
in the experience of others. Mere 
animal courage, therefore, after all, 
would seem to have less to do with 
the moral of those who feel it than 
is generally supposed. 

From the first the Turks proved 
the better gunners, but as the 
second division still remained be- 
hind, the whole force of the Rus- 
sian fire was concentrated on 
Kerim’s regiments, on the left wing 
of which the minor conflict of mus- 
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ketry and sabre was being waged 
with, thus far, advantage to the 
Turks. As soon, however, as some 
Russian guns opened fire at this 
point in support of their wavering 
line, the Baghdad Arabs, who had 
fought well so long as they were 
opposed only to cavalry and infan- 
try, broke and fled. The contagion 
speedily caught the regular lancers 
and dragoons, squadron after squad- 
ron of whom joined in the flight, 
till nearly the whole horse of the 
division had backed out of fire. But 
even before this, most of the supe- 
rior officers of all arms except the 
artillery had similarly run, and for 
the last three hours of the action 
there was hardly a major, colonel, 
or brigadier of infantry or cavalry 
on the field. One after another I 
saw them scampering disgracefully 
to the rear, shouting Allah! Allah! 
till far out of range of both musket 
and cannon. On noticing the first 
signs of this panic, Guyon ordered 
the second division to advance to 
the support of Kerim, but Vely 
Pasha refused to move without an 
order from the Muchir, who was 
nowhere to be found. Nearly an 
hour later, Zarif galloped into sight 
bareheaded, breathless, and blanched 
with fear at having strayed within 
range of a Russian gun in another 
part of the field, where, having got 
separated from Tahir Pasha, I 
happened to be at the time, and 
witnessed his bolt ahead of his less 
powerfully mounted staff, two or 
three of whose saddles were emptied 
by the Russian grape. As soon as 
he had recovered sufficient nerve to 
give the necessary order, the second 
division advanced into action, but 
too late to retrieve the fortune of the 
day, nearly the whole of the first 
being already in full retreat, pur- 
sued by the Russian cavalry. With 
difficulty Guyon and Kmety suc- 
ceeded in arresting the flight of 
four battalions of infantry, one 
regiment of lancers, and a battery 
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of artillery, and with these returned 
tothe charge. But the cavalry soon 
again broke, and although the 
infantry and artillery fought well, 
they in turn yielded before the im- 
petuous charges of the enemy’s 
dragoons. The Russian general 
now threw his whole force on the 
Turkish second division, the cavalry 
and most of the regimental officers 
of which behaved no better than 
their fellows of the first, and, after 
an almost exclusively infantry and 
artillery fight of nearly six hours, 
the Turks finally gave way along 
their whole line, and fled in wild 
rout, leaving some 2,000 killed, 
3,000 wounded, 2,500 prisoners, 15 
guns, and 6 ammunition waggons 
on the field. Needless to say that i 
joined early in the flight—picking 
up, however, a wounded drummer- 
boy whose leg had been smashed 
bya cannon shot, and who cried 
piteously for help as I rode past 
where he lay; but already, before I 
regained the camp, about 2 P.M., a 
swarm of Kurds from the neigh- 
bouring hills were plundering it, 
and Thad no choice but to abandon 
my few effects, and join in the 
general run to Kars, whither my 
Greek had already fled. 

The limits of this sketch for- 
bid more than mention of the 
scene that met the eye during that 
eighteen miles’ ride. The whole 
plain from the battle-field west- 
wards was dotted with stragglers, 
fleeing as fast as fatigue or wounds 
would let them towards the refuge 
of the walled town, or escaping as 
deserters to the hills on either side; 
while along the central route flowed 
a nearly unbroken stream of bashi- 
bazouks, infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
baggage mules, camels, and bul- 
lock carts packed with such of the 
wounded as could be hastily picked 
up on the field—all hurrying in cla- 
morous disorder from the dreaded 
pursuit of the enemy’s dragoons. 
At Kars itself the scene was, if 
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possible, wilder still. Even before 
the battle was over, runaway bashi- 
bazouks had arrived and spread 
the news that the whole Turkish 
army had been destroyed, and that 
the Russians were in full march on 
the devoted town. When I reached 
it therefore about sunset, the gates 
had been closed equally against 
friend and foe, and crowds of the 
inhabitants (mostly women) lined 
the walls wailing and shouting as 
if a sack of the place had already 
begun. Out in the plain, on the 
old camping ground, the incoming 
mob of all arms was preparing for 
the night’s bivouac, tentless and 
supperless, except where a crust of 
the previous day’s bread.ration 
remained. An hour or two later 
the Muchir arrived, and I managed 
to enter the town through the gate 
opened to admit him and his staff. 
I found a shelter in my old quar- 
ters, but, like thousands of others, 
had to prolong my fast till the 
morrow. When a muster was then 
made, less than half the 40,000 
who had marched out from Hadji- 
velikeui thirty hours before were 
found to be forthcoming—killed, 
wounded, and known prisoners ac- 
counting for about 8,000, and deser- 
tions for the remainder. Parties 
of bashi-bazouks were therefore 
sent out to scour the neighbouring 
country for these last, and within 
a week many hundreds were 
thus recovered. On the 7th and 
8th scouts reported that the Rus- 
sians had not moved from their 
camp, and all fear of their advance 
therefore gradually subsided. This 
failure to follow up their victory 
was afterwards sufficiently ex- 
plained by the extent of their own 
losses, which—mainly caused by 
the splendid fire of the Turkish 
artillery—fully equalled those of 
Zarif's army. All chance, how- 
ever, of a Turkish advance into 
Georgia was now at an end, and 
a day or two later I availed myself 
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of the escort sent with an aide-de- 
camp carrying the Muchir’s de- 
spatches to return to Erzeroum 
and Trebizond, in hope of now 
being able to effect an entry into 
the Caucasus from the coast. Suf- 
ficient here to say that, on again 
reaching Trebizond, the Consul de- 
clared this to be still impossible, 
and that I then resolved to make 
the yet wilder attempt of smuggling 
myself through Georgia from Persia. 
With this view I returned to Erze- 
roum, and after a short halt jour- 
neyed on to Tabreez, by the south- 
ern route of Lake Van and the 
Kootoor pass, the usual road by 
Bayazid and Kilissé having been 
closed. by the presence of the Rus- 
sians. 

At Erzeroum, the latest news 
from Kars was, that on August 17 
Bebutoff had recrossed the frontier 
to Gumri, and that the campaign 
of 1854 was consequently at an 
end. Guyon had, however, suc- 


ceeded in reorganising the demo- 


ralised rabble into some renewed 
semblance of an army, and when 
General Williams and his compa- 
nions arrived a few weeks later, 
they found awaiting them most of 
the matériel with which the memo- 
rable siege was afterwards sus- 
tained. Both Zarif and Guyon, 
however, were recalled; but Kmety 
remained to earn fresh laurels, 
which were never awarded him; 
while others, who did not personally 
contribute a tenth of his share to 
the gallant resistance that only 
famine overcame, were covered 
with honours and substantial re- 
wards. But so history is made. 
From Erzeroum to Van the road 
is the same as that to Kars as far as 
Hassan-kalé (eighteen miles out), 
where it turns off to the south- 
east, and, passing through a deep 
ravine, ascendsand crosses the range 
of the Bin-goul-dagh already men- 
tioned, in the valley beyond which 
the Araxes is forded, at a point near 
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where Xenophon and his Ten Thon- 
sand are supposed to have passed the 
stream. A long undulating valley of 
great fertility, and thickly studded 
with villages, is then traversed, till 
the eastern branch of the Euphrates 
—here called the Murad-tchai—is 
similarly forded near Melasghird, 
beyond which the route lies up and 
over the rugged range of the 
Sipan-dagh, from the top of which 
we first sighted the lake, lying 
far below in the centre of a mag- 
nificent plateau bounded on three 
sides by the grandest mountain 
scenery. We struck the lake at 
Aldijivas, a little town embosomed 
in the most luxuriant fruit gar- 
dens, which similarly fringe most 
of the winding coast-line round 
to Van. As the distance from 
Aldijivas to the latter by land 
is over sixty miles, I gladly ac. 
cepted the civil offer of the Mudir 
to send us across in his boat, 
a rudely built craft of some ten 
tons, used for carrying produce 
between the two places. We em. 
barked late in the evening, so as to 
reach Van on the following morn- 
ing ; but the wind having freshened 
a few hours later, the reis insisted 
on running in for shelter under the 
lee of a small island, on the crown 
of which is a very old and pic. 
turesque Armenian monastery. 
Here we landed, but the monks 
professed to be keeping a fast of 
extra rigour, and refused all hos. 
pitality, or even to open their gate. 
Soon after sunrise, therefore, we 
again got under weigh, but our tub 
sailed so badly that it was late in the 
afternoon of the sixth day from 
Erzeroum before we crawled into the 
little creek, a couple of miles inland 
of which lies the town. Enough here 
to add, that, after a week’s halt in 
Van, I proceeded into Persia, 
whence I found it impossible to 
get safely through Georgia, and 
after a couple of months’ travel 
turned westwards by the Lake o! 
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Oroomiah, through Kurdistan to 
Mosul, and thence finally across the 
top of the desert, in company of a 
party of the Shammar Arabs, to 
Diarbekir, Aleppo, and Alexan- 
dretta, regaining Constantinople 
late in February 1855. 

Van itself is a town of some 
15,000 inhabitants, mostly Arme- 
nians and Turks, with only a few 
Kurds. It lies clustered along the 
base of a lofty ridge of rock that 
rises sheer out of the plain, and is 
split by deep fissures into three 
parts, on each of which stands 
what was once, and might now 
again be made, a strong fortifica- 
tion. On the north side, three 
tiers of wall and bastions rendered 
an escalade in that direction impos- 
sible; while, on the south, the per- 

ndicular face of the rock is natu- 
rally still less assailable. The town 
on this side is defended from the 
inroad of Kurdish banditti by a 
mud-and-stone wall of no military 
value. The rock, however, might 
be easily rendered impregnable, and 
as it is commanded by no other 
height its garrison could only be 
reduced by blockade. The strategic 
value of the place lies in the fact 
that it forms the junction point of 
what may be called the two great 
highways which here bifurcate— 
the one westwards through Moush 
and Kharpout into Asia Minor, 
and the other southwards to Mosul 
and the whole of the Tigris valley. 
Its occupation would also overlap 
and command the neighbouring 
Persian province of Azerbijan, the 
principal towns of which—Ichoi and 
Tabreez—are respectively within an_ 
easy week’s and ten days’ march, 
with crude-brick walls for almost 
their only defence. If, therefore, an 
advance be contemplated in any of 
these directions, Van will inevitably 
share the fate of Bayazid. 

A year later, after spending some 
months before Sebastopol, and wit- 
nessing the fall of that stronghold, 
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I followed Omer Pasha on his expe- 
dition to Mingrelia and Georgia, 
with the view of relieving Kars, 
and then visited Batoum—the north- 
eastern angle of what may be called 
the Armenian Quadrilateral, and 
now again a principal objective 
point of the enemy’s attack. The 
commander of a Turkish despatch- 
boat grudgingly gave mea passage 
{rom Trebizond, and on arriving I 
found the Admiral, Kaiserly Ach- 
met Pasha, and his flagship in the 
harbour. He readily complied with 
my request for a general passage- 
order up or down the coast—a 
document which, as he could him- 
self neither read nor write, was 
made out by his Armenian secre- 
tary, and led a week later to a 
rather amusing incident. 

After a couple of days’ halt at 
Batoum, I had gone on to Redout- 
kalé, where Omer Pasha then was, 
but, finding that an attack of fever 
and ague was likely to delay his 
advance into the interior, I resolved 
to proceed up the coast to Soukoum- 
kalé, where a small Turkish column 
had also been landed shortly before. 
While at breakfast on the second 
morning after my arrival, an orderly 
sergeant entered my quarters and 
brusquely said he had been sent by 
the admiral, who had just come in 
from Batoum, to demand back the 
order for a passage which T had 
received a week ago. Such a 
message naturally surprised me, 
but as without the document I 
should be absolutely helpless to get 
away from the coast, I refused to 
part with it, and sent back a not 
over-courteously worded answer to 
the Pasha in that sense. I had, 
however, hardly finished my meal 
before a lieutenant and a file of 
marines came up, and, on my again 
refusing to give up the paper, 
hustled me down to the jetty and 
on board the flag-ship, where I 
found Achmet parading the quarter- 
deck in a high state of excitement. 
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On seeing me he roared out, ‘ Give 
it to me; give it to me at once!’ I 
replied by demanding an explana- 
tion of this indignity, and threatened 
him with acomplaint to Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, whose name at 
that time had nearly as many ter- 
rors for a Turk as that of the Sul- 
tan himself. He then calmed down 
and explained that ‘That dog, and 
son of a dog—pointing to the 
trembling Armenian secretary— 
whose father’s grave he (the Pasha) 
had defiled,’ had given me, not 
merely a teskéré for a passage up or 
down the coast, but a positive order 
directing every Turkish commander 
it might be shown to, to place his 
ship at my disposal and cony ey me 
wherever I chose to take him— 
‘even,’ shouted the Admiral, ‘into 
Sebastopol itself.’ On receiving 
this explanation, I of course surren- 
dered the blundering document and 
received in place of it a more care- 
fully worded ‘pass.’ The error, it 
seems, had been discovered by the 
captain who brought me to Redout- 
kalé, and, on being apprised of it, 
Achmet himself started in pursuit 
to correct the mistake. I subse- 
quently made a cruise with him up 
the coast, and found him an excel- 
lent good fellow, whose worst defect 
was a strong weakness for raki. He 
had risen from before the mast, and 
had the reputation of being a good 
sailor. 

Batoum is the only good port in 
the Black Sea east of Samsoun, or, 
indeed, of Sinope—Trebizond, Poti, 
and Redout-kalé being open road- 
steads (and, in the case of the latter 
two, unapproachable also through 
surf half the year round), while 
Soukoum-kalé—now again occu- 
pied by the Turks, and valuable 
only as a base of agitation among 
the disaffected mountain tribes— 
though offering safe anchorage, is 
unhealthy and, owing to numerous 
unbridged streams, very difficult of 
access from the interior. The har- 
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bour of Batoum, on the other hand, 
consists of a deep and well-sheltered 
estuary shut in on the east and 
south by a high mountainous ridge, 
and westwards by a lower range 
of hills, behind which the river 
Tchourouk-sou empties itself into 
the sea four miles to the westward. 
In 1855, the town, so-called, con- 
sisted of only a few miserable 
shanties, a mosque to match, and 
a tumble-down bazaar, on the un- 
healthy western shore of the bay; 
and although it was then, as still, 
the natural maritime outlet for the 
whole of north-eastern Armenia, a 
wretched mule-track, impassable 
during half the year, was its only 
communication with Ardahan and 
Kars. Since then, however, a fairly 
good road has been made, which 
now connects it with both, and the 
chain of heights that encloses the 
bay has been fortified by heavily 
armed redoubts that had no exist- 
ence in 1855. Eastwards, a road also 
runs to Shevketil, on the Russian 
frontier; but west, along the coast 
to Trebizond, the route is still a 
mere track, passable only during the 
summer months. 


Such, briefly sketched from per- 


sonal recollection, are the chief 
points round which the interest of 
this new struggle between Crescent 
and Cross in Armenia will now 
again centre. At this early stage 
of the campaign, it would be pre- 
mature to forecast results, but even 
the most unmilitary eye can already 
see that, as in 1828-9 and 1854-5, 
the odds of fortune are once more 
against the Turk—indeed, more 


heavily now than they were at 


any time during the two previous 
wars. In numbers, equipment, and 
organisation the Ottoman army of 
to-day is no doubt much superior to 
that of three-and-twenty years ago, 
the whole force at present distri- 
buted between Batoum, Ardahan, 
Kars, Erzeroum, and other minor 
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posts amounting to about 80,000 
regulars, some 20,000 Circassians, 
Kurdish, and other bashi-bazouks, 
and a field artillery of 160 or 180 
guns, against little more than half 
this total in 1854. But the gene- 
ralship of Ahmed Mouktar seems 
thus far to be little, if at all, 
better than that of Abdi and Zarif; 
and—what is of at least equal im- 
portance—the central Treasury, 
which was comparatively full then, 
isempty now. On the other hand, 
in all three of the conditions 
mentioned, the Russian army of 
the Caucasus has relatively still 
more improved. In 1854, its 
entire strength did not exceed 
40,000 men, with 70 or 80 guns; it 
is now estimated at an effective 
total of 130,000 regulars, with 336 
guns, some 30,000 Cossacks and 
regulars, and a reserve of two di- 
visions already mobilised in the 
neighbouring military district of 
Kazan. Now again, the chief ob- 
jective point—reached in 1828 but 
not in 1854—seems to be Erzeroum, 
which commands the whole of Up- 
per Armenia and (much more 
directly than Van) the great trunk 
route into Asia Minor. On this, so 
far as the plan of this campaign has 
yet been disclosed, the Russians 
appear to be converging from Ur- 
zghetti (beyond Batoum) on the 
left, Gumri in the centre, and Eri- 
van on the right, from which three 
practicable roads lead respectively 
up the valley of the Tchourouk- 
sou, past Kars over the Sovanli- 
dagh, and from Bayazid through 
the easy pass of the Bin-goul, 
near Dahar, into the plain of 
Hassan-kalé. Defended as Ba- 
toum now is landwards, and secure 
of supplies by sea, it is not probable 
that any serious attack will at pre- 
sent be made upon it ; the movement 
against it, therefore, with which 
the campaign opened was probably 
only a feint to mask the advance of 
the enemy’s right wing up the 
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Tchourouk valley, in concert with 
the centre and left columns which 
have simultaneously passed Kars 
and Bayazid—occupying the latter 
en route. This time it seems as 
if no attempt were to be made to 
reduce Kars, which will instead be 
masked by a force sufficient to 
blockade the town and prevent any 
action of its garrison against the 
rear of the main column advancing 
on Erzeroum. That the Turkish 
general so interprets the Russian 
tactics seems evident from his 
having fallen back from Kars to 
bar the way over the Sovanli-dagh 
by which this central advance must 
be made. But even if he should 
temporarily-succeed in doing this, 
the approach of the wing-columns 
by roads that meet in his rear will 
compel him to close in on Erzeroum 
and measure his strength against 
the full force of the enemy there. 
Happily he has a choice of strong 
positions under shelter of the re- 
doubts with which the heights be- 
hind the town have been recently 
armed, and if adequate reinforce- 
ments can be sent to him in time, 
either by way of Trebizond or from 
Asia Minor, the loss of the Ar- 
menian capital is not yet a fore- 
gone conclusion. If, on the other 
hand, the apathy, corruption, and 
blundering incapacity which led to 
the disasters of 1854-5 be now 
again repeated, the loss of the 
whole country, from Trebizond to 
the Zab, may be predicted as con- 
fidently as can be any unaccom- 
plished event. 

It needs no professional strate- 
gist to say what the effect of such 
an extension of Russian dominion 
would be. It would simply mean 
the potential command of all Asia 
Minor, of Syria and Egypt, and of 
both the Euphrates and Tigris 
Valleys to the Persian Gulf, with 
the nearly certain establishment of 
a great naval arsenal at Buehbire, 
necessitating, as the least of its 
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consequences, our maintenance of a 
permanent Gulf fleet. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself would hardly deny 
that such a development would very 
seriously affect ‘ British interests,’ 
while doing little to benefit the 
suffering Christians of Philippo- 
polis and Batak. Yet, if Erzeroum 
fall, the Turks themselves will be 
absolutely powerless to prevent this 
result. Kharpout, Diarbekir, Aleppo, 
Mosul, and Baghdad will all be at 
the mercy of the conqueror, to annex 
now if the present war last, or to 
spare till a convenient excuse be 
found for the next—and so not 
merely making an end of our ‘al- 
ternative route’ to India, but 
directly threatening the Snez 
Canal itself. I have not seen 
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the suggestion yet offered, and 
there may, therefore, be nothing 
in it—that, while not necessarily 
committing us to an active share in 
the struggle, the despatch of a Sikh 
army corps from Bombay to 
Baghdad would be a sound mea. 
sure of precaution, likely to whole- 
somely limit the area of this Arme- 
nian campaign, and legitimately 
gratify 30,000,000 of our Indian 
fellow subjects, who reverence the 
Caliph quite as much as Irish 
Catholics venerate the Pope. At 
any rate, whether we be drawn into 
the war or not, this is the onl 
side from which we could effec- 
tively operate by land, as it is also 
the only one on which our interests 
are directly and seriously imperilled. 
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Ill. CATHERINE THE SECOND. 


‘ E claim, and herein consists 


our greatest glory, to live 
only for our people.’ Thus writes 
Catherine in one of her Staite 
papers. Nor were these, like so 
many royal manifestoes, mere idle 
words. In her care to encourage 
purity of administration, to secure 
the liberties of her subjects, to 
promote education, and to protect 
the study of science, we recognise 
the zeal and wisdom with which 
she followed the example of Peter 
the Great. His attention had been 
principally directed to the mate- 
rial deficiencies of his empire ; but 
when these, its first necessities, had 
been supplied, there still remained 
the higher and more intellectual 
wants of the people to be satisfied. 
‘Peter,’ to quote the happy expres- 
sion of a contemporary writer,’ 
‘had given the Russians life ; it was 
Catherine’s task to endow that life 
with a soul.’ Accordingly her reign, 
dating from 1763 to 1789, was 
marked by a long series of judicial 
and educational reforms, founded 
for the most part on the principles 
of contemporary French philoso- 
phers. 

In 1767 Royal Instructions were 
issued, with the intention of their 
forming the basis of a new code 
of laws. They are, like all official 
documents in Russia, extremely 
voluminous, consisting of no less 
than 526 paragraphs. The con- 
sideration of the scheme was sub- 
mitted to a committee of 562 
deputies, chosen from the different 
provinces of the empire, and form- 
ing a kind of national parliament. 
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Their labours extended over a 
period of five years, and it was not 
till 1774 that the new code became 
law. Catherine herself, in a letter 
to Voltaire, has explained the spirit 
of her legislative reform. ‘ These 
laws,’ she writes, ‘will be essen- 
tially tolerant; they will neither 
persecute, nor kill, nor burn any- 
one.” Many of the doctrines laid 
down in the Instructions had long 
been recognised and accepted in 
other countries, but they were new 
to Russia, and were promulgated 
at a time when tolerance and liberty 
more frequently formed the theme 
of college declamation than the aim 
of serious legislation. They are, 
for the most part, founded on Mon- 
tesquieu, and several of the para- 
graphs are literal translations from 
the Esprit des Lois. Thus, in the 
fifth chapter, which treats of the 
rights of citizenship, the definition 
of liberty as ‘ the power to do what 
we may with justice desire, and the 
absence of any constraint to force 
us to do that which is unjust,’ is 
taken nearly word for word from 
the eleventh book of Montesquieu’s 
work.? The leading principle on 
which the new system of criminal 
law was based is pithily summed 
up in the maxim ‘that it is better 
to prevent than to punish crime.’ 
But, though Catherine owed much 
to foreign sources, she did not 
blindly borrow from others; and, 
remembering the peculiar dangers 
to which the administration of jus- 
tice had always been exposed in 
Russia, shrewdly adapted the In- 
structions to the necessities of her 
age and country. So, in the tenth 
chapter, she urges that ‘care must 
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be taken that our people fear the 
law ’—a wise truth to be found in 
every civilised code; but with a 
keen eye to the corruption that 
prevailed in high places, she adds— 
‘and that they fear nothing else 
than thelaw.’ It requires no great 
knowledge of what Russian courts 
of law were up to the late esta- 
blishment of magistrates of the 
peace by the present Emperor, to 
convince us of the appropriateness 
of such a proviso, and to make us 
regret that the Instructions should 
so soon have fallen into neglect. 
The aim of Catherine in her edu- 
cational measures was, to employ 
her own expression, ‘to create a 
new race of people.’ She wisely 
looked upon an extended system of 
national education as the founda- 
tion of all other social reforms. 
The rights of citizenship could not 
be granted without injury to those 
on whom they were conferred, till 
the people had become sufficiently 
instructed to comprehend the na- 
ture of the duties which those 
privileges entailed. Above all, it 
was necessary to protest against 
the idea which, as was pointed out 
in an earlier paper, obtained among 
the upper classes of Russian society, 
that civilisation meant nothing 
more than the outward imitation 
of French manners. It is true, 
they had thrown off much of their 
old ignorance, but they had only 
adopted a new ignorance in this 
false and perverted refinement. 
Kantemier, in common with the 
majority of contemporary writers, 
had spoken out against the vices 
which necessarily co-existed with 
this superficial civilisation, and had 
shown wherein it must fail to make 
his countrymen useful or even 
loyal citizens. To these points 
Catherine accordingly turned her 
attention. Taking Locke for her 
instructor, she wished that educa- 
tion should be the development of 
the entire man, bodily, mental, and 
moral; but so developed, that the 
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moral should occupy the first place. 
‘Unless we commence with instruc- 
tion in morality, we do but flatter 
ourselves if we look for any good 
to result from all our teaching in 
science or in art.’ It was on this 
principle that she proceeded to esta- 
blish various educational institu- 
tions in the larger cities of her 
empire. At Moscow the House of 
Education was opened in 1763, 
and the Commercial School nine 
years later; whilst at St. Peters. 
burg a large school for the sons of 
tradesmen was attached to the 
Academy of Arts in 1764, and in 
1766 the Military Cadet Corps was 
founded. 

Catherine was the author of 
several books intended for children, 
in which the theory of education is 
fully, though somewhat pedantically, 
developed. Of these, The Story of 
Prince Chlorus and The Story of 
Prince Phebus are the best known. 
Both of the young princes are 
model boys, such as Miss Edge- 
worth was wont to choose for her 
favourite heroes. Chlorus, son of 
an early Russian Tsar, is carried off 
by a Kirghesian Khan, and, before 
he can regain his freedom, is re- 
quired to find a rose without thorns. 
This rarity is intended to symbolise 
virtue. The youth is aided in his 
search by the good services of 
Felicia, the Khan’s wife, who gives 
him for a companion her eldest son, 
Reason. Numerous are the diff- 
culties that beset the adventurers, 
but their single-mindedness and 
perseverance overcome every dan- 
ger, and the wished-for rose is at 
length discovered on the summit of 
a lofty and almost inaccessible rock. 
In the person of Phoebus we have 
the exemplar of a perfect prince, 
who in his youth lives in loving 
obedience to the wise instructions 
of his parents and tutors, and after 
his marriage ascends the throne 
and wins the loyal attachment ot 
his subjects by his righteous and 
gentle rule. The fortunate youth 
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is richly endowed with every pos- 
sible and a few impossible vir- 
tues; is good-hearted, manly, and 
truthful; will not lie even in jest; 
and engages one of his servants 
to remind him each day that ‘ he is 
but a mortal like others,’ lest his 
heart should be filled with vain 
pride. There is an unreality in 
the character, which, we should 
think, cannot impose on the dis- 
cernment of the most juvenile 
reader ; and the whole story is 
























































































































































f conceived in that mawkishly moral 
, style which at the time of its com- 
: position was considered to be the 
5 necessary staple of literature for 
the young. In spite, however, of 
f its antiquated notions, it seems to 
: be still read and admired, an edition 
having been published as recently 
, as the year 1873. 
of In a letter written to Voltaire, 
of Catherine speaks of her dramatic 
. works as being weak in plot and 
re ill-sustained in intrigue, but as 
e. natural and true in their character- 
er isation. Nor is the eulogy, though 
of it proceeds from the author herself, 
oft altogether undeserved. Any de- 
re ficiencies they may exhibit as works 
1 of artare more thanatoned for by the 
ns. liveliness and judgment with which 
ise the manners of her epoch are por- 
his trayed. ‘In the composition of my 
of § comedies,’ she writes to Novikoff,$ 
ves ‘Ihave taken all my conceptions 
on, of character exclusively from my 
ffi. own country, and thus, without 
ors, | quitting home, have found in it 
and § alone materials for satire sufficiently 
an- | ®bundant for a pen far more prac- 
. at § tised than I can ever hope to wield.’ 
tof | By thus abjuring the traditions 
yck. § Of classicism, and by wisely con- 
ave | fining the action of her comedies to 
nee, | her own age and land, she has in- 
ving § ¢Teased rather than lessened their 
ions § I§terest, and given us sketches of 
vfter | Russian life in the eighteenth cen- 
rone emanme 
it ot * The editor of a weekly satirical journal, 
and § 1774. 
outh 
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tury which for fidelity and com- 
pleteness will bear comparison with 
the best productions of a Von 
Viezin. 

The first published of her plays, 
O Tempora, bears on its title-page 
the ominous words, ‘composed at 
Yarosloff during the terrible visita- 
tion of the plague,’ and was written 
in 1772. The plot is extremely 
simple, and turns on the love of 
Milksop for Christina, the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Devout, whose 
opposition to a poor match is only 
overcome by the clever though 
rather stagy manceuvres of his 
friend Sharp. The merit of the 
piece resides in the delineation of 
its three leading characters: Mrs, 
Devout, Mrs. Marvel, and Mrs. 
Prattle. Their names, which J 
have replaced by English equiva- 
lents,* explain after the manner of 
old comedy their peculiar foibles ; 
hypocrisy, superstition, and a love 
of gossip. Mrs. Devout must be 
admired as the most exemplary of 
women by all those who believe 
religion to consist in outward cere- 
monies, and who indulge in long 
prayers, thinking they shall be 
heard for their much speaking. 
‘She keeps the fast days strictly ; 
goes to church every morning; takes 
care to place a taper before the 
image of her saint on each festival ; 
will not touch a piece of meat all 
Lent; weurs woollen dresses—but, 
you must know, itis from stinginess; 
and hates most heartily all who do 
not observe her rules of life.’ 
Nothing but the miraculous will 
go down with Mrs. Marvel, who is 
especially indignant at the attempt 
made by modern thinkers to ex- 
plain the government of the phy- 
sical world by ‘laws of nature.’ 
‘ Just so,’ exclaims the old lady, as 
she makes the same compiaint 
which theologians even in our own 








The Sketcher, which appeared from 1769 to 


* In the original Russian : Khanskakina, Chudickhina, and Viestnikova. 
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country are still pleased to repeat, 
‘you believe in nothing now; na- 
ture is all in all with you.’ But 
the happiest hit in the whole piece 
is the adroit manner in which Mrs. 
Devout turns her long prayers to 
her own profit. Though of a good 
family, she is overwhelmed with 
debts, and, accordingly, whenever 
a creditor is seen approaching, runs 
off to her private chapel, where of 
course she cannot be disturbed. 
Once, indeed, a well-timed bribe 
induced Martha, her maid, to pro- 
ceed boldly to the chapel and 
announce the presence of the un- 
welcome visitor. ‘Thou godless 
imp,’ shrieked the religious lady as 
she threw at Martha’s head her 
heavily bound prayer-book, ‘ couldst 
thou not choose a more fitting time ? 
Must thou needs come, like Satan, 
to tempt me with earthly vanities 
at a moment when my thoughts are 
fixed on heavenly things, and raised 
above the grovelling cares of this 
world?’ True to her mission as 
educational reformer, Catherine has 
made her comedy the vehicle of 
exposing the more prominent de- 
ficiencies in the then prevailing 
systems of instruction. To teach a 
woman even the most elementary 
branches of learning, was thought 
to be not only extravagant but in- 
jurious. ‘What good is there,’ 
asks Mrs. Marvel, ‘in a girl know- 
ing how to read and write? The 
less she knows, the less rubbish 
she will talk.” And the worthy 
does not fail to thank God that her 
mother made her promise never to 
take pen in hand. It was against 
this stolid worship of ignorance that 
Russian writers of the eighteenth 
century had to strive, and any 
sameness there may be in their 
satire must be attributed to the 
obstinacy with which the people 
clung to their old prejudices against 
‘the new learning, and the re- 
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luctance with which they emerged 
from the dark ages of intellectual 
sloth. 

But perhaps this ignorance, not- 
withstanding its grossness, was 
better than the fripperies which 
then passed current in the fashion- 
able world as marks of high breed- 
ing and good manners. In Mrs, 
Grumble’s Birthday, written in the 
same year as O Tempora, the af. 
fected habits and conversation of 
the educated classes are broadly 
caricatured. Both Olympia, who 
has just finished her schooling at 
an establishment where none but 
daughters of the best families are 
admitted, and Fierlyfyschkoff— 
which may perhaps be translated 
Weathercock—a type of the dandy 
of the last century, speak a jargon 
of their own, half French, half 
Russian, the use of which has by 
no means disappeared even in the 
present day. In the fourth scene 
of the first act, the latter pays a 
visit to Mrs. Grumble, and arriving 
late, according to his wont, ex- 
presses a fear to Priscilla, the pretty 
parlour-maid, and Anthony, the 
lackey, that he has kept the dinner 
party waiting. 

Fierl. I fear I am a little late. Mrs, 
Grumble is already at dinner ? 

Prise. Not yet, but they are just going 
to sit down to table. 

Fierl. Truly, this house is admirably 
managed: one is never late. Admirable, 
ma foi! admirable ! Come when you will, 
you are always in time. 

Prise. But what makes you so late? 
Where have you been? It is not business, 
I fancy, that has kept you? 

Fierl. Belle demande! Where have I 
been? A mea toilette, my dove,’ & ma 
toilette. Where else on earth could one 
have been at this early hour? Yesterday, 
I lost the whole night at cards. Then I 
went me coucher at six o'clock aprés minuit, 
got up at one, and have now such 2 
migraine that I can scarcely tell you how 
ill I feel. Have you any eaw de Luce? I 
fear I shall fall—I amso weak—hold me 
up. 


5 Goloubka, dove, is a term of affection constantly used by Russians in familiar con- 
versation. 
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Prise. Had you not better sit down? 
Here is a chair. 

Fierl. Sit down there, and I so weak! 
At least, give me an easy-chair. 

Prisc. Perhaps you would fancy a sofa ; 
or shall I fetch a bed ? 

Fierl. Ma foi! I think you had better. 
Confoundedly stingy in madame not to have 
in each room at least one chaise longue. 
Can’t die of fatigue here with anything 
like grace! Ah, mon Dieu, quel temps, 
quels gens ! 

Ant. How, die? 
ill? 

Prise. Perhaps you have been too much 
shaken in the carriage. 

Ant. So it would be much better for 
you to ride on horseback, 

Fierl. ( falling back in his seat.) What, 
I? I? Mon Dieu! I—to ride on horse- 
back! The mere sight of a man riding 
fills me with alarm and surprise. How 
can people hasarder their necks, and 
trust their lives toa beast? Cela est bien 
ignoble! For my part, even when in a 
carriage, I never let them drive me over a 
bridge for fear of accident, but get out and 
cross on foot. 

Prise. I am only surprised that in this 
cold weather you venture out at all. Are 
you not afraid the air may ruin your com- 
plexion ? 

Fierl. True, the climate is detestable 
pour nous autres. But every night, before 
going to bed, I use the best French pomade. 
But (looking at Priscilla), ah, diable! ah, 
ah, ah! you, a young girl, ah, ah, ah! in- 
telligent too, ah, ah, ah! in the service of 
a lady, ah, ah, ah! dressed in that simple 
way, fi donc! ah, ah, ah! a light cotton in 
this horrible weather! 

Prise. Well, what do you find ridiculous 
in my dress? 1 wear what is given me. 
We are not aristocrats, and no one will 
give us credit: the tradesmen know well 
enough that we cannot afford such rich 
dresses as you nobles wear. 

Fierl. Ma foi! how naive you are, my 
little dove! Do you think I ever pay 
tradesmen ? Never, mon ceur, never, on 
my honour! I never did pay, never do pay, 
and never shall pay. Enough for them if 
they have the honour of writing our names 
in their greasy books. Dailleurs, it never 
has been the custom in our family to pay 
debts. My dear father never settled a 
debt in his life, and he lived to a good old 
age, and I, like a dutiful son, follow his 
example, 


This frivolity and indifference to 
all the serious purposes of life, 
which resulted in many cases in a 
sullen discontent with the efforts 
made by the Government to en- 


Are you, then, really 
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lighten the people, is still more 
strongly exhibited in Mrs. Grumble 
herself. Foolish, vain, and fickle, 
she believes in any story, however 
absurd, provided only it be di- 
rected against the Government. 
Two rakes are anxious to secure 
the hands of her daughters, Olym- 
pia and Christina, in order to re- 
pair their shattered fortunes. To 
win the good opinion of the mother, 
they are never at a loss in inventing 
some marvellous tale, designed to 
expose the nefarious character of 
the Empress and her chief advisers. 
It is with this object that they 
persuade her, ‘that in a few months 
a law will be promulgated for- 
bidding any marriages for the space 
of ten years.’ In despair lest her 
daughters should be left on her 
hands, she readily gives her con- 
sent, and is only anxious that the 
weddings should take place with- 
out delay. Of course, after the 
manner of comedies, all ends hap- 
pily. The cheat is discovered, and 
the daughters are united to a wor- 
thy pair, whose love, for five mortal 
acts, has been thwarted in every 
possible way. 

There is no occasion to notice 
at any length the remaining dra- 
matic productions of Catherine. 
One of them, entitled A Pretty 
Basketful of Linen, is atranslation, or 
rather adaptation, of Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor. The per- 
sonages all bear Russian names, and 
our old friend Falstaff is trans- 
formed into Poleadoff, or Halftun. 
The aim of the piece is to satirise 
that inordinate love for everything 
French which then, as now, 80 
widely prevailed among the upper 
classes of Russian society. Like Pol- 
cadoff, they live more abroad than 
they do at home, but their experi- 
ences of foreign life are mostly con- 
fined to acquaintanceships with 
actresses of undoubtfal birth but 
very doubtful life, and the sole re- 
sult of their travels is that they are 
able to introduce at all times and on 
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all occasions into their conversation 
references to how things are man- 
aged ‘ chez nousd Paris.’ Nor is this 
the only play in which Catherine 
has taken Shakespeare for her 
guide. The tragedy of Rwrick, as 
its title-page distinctly informs us, 
is ‘modelled on the historical plays 
of Shakespeare without observing 
the ordinary rules of the classical 
drama.’ Critics have pointed out 
how close a resemblance there is 
between the sentiments put into the 
mouth of Rurick, and the maxims 
on education and government laid 
down by Catherine herself in the 
Royal Instructions. The main pur- 
pose of the piece is to glorify Rurick, 
Russia’s first Grand Duke, to whom 
is ascribed all those virtues which 
were once supposed to be the in- 
alienable attributes of kingship. 
Gostomysl, Prince of Novgorod, feel- 
ing that his days are drawing to a 
close and conscious of the perils 
that threaten the commonwealth, 
advises the elders of the people to 


choose Rurick, a Varangian chief- 


tain, as his successor. This they 
do; but a few years later, Vadim, 
the late prince’s grandson, heads a 
revolt against the new ruler, by 
whom he is first conquered, and 
then freely pardoned. But, spite 
of its wholesome morality, it must 
be confessed that the drama is dull; 
there is far too much sermonising 
and far too little action; and the 
excellencies of the hero are enforced 
with such persistency and at such 
great length, that we are almost 
tempted to wish that he had not 
been, on the stage at least, so 
faultless a character. 


IV. SUMAROKOFF. 


Tue drama in its earliest form, 
that of Mysteries, was introduced 
into Russia from Poland in the 
beginning of the twelfth century.® 
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They were known under the name 
of Religious Dialogues, or simply 
as Histories, and were at first ex. 
clusively played in monasteries; 
nor is it till 1603 that we read of 
their being performed by students 
in the universitiesand public schools, 
The language in which they were 
written was either Polish or Latin. 
The earliest Latin Dialogue that 
has come down to our days is en- 
titled Adam, and bears on its title. 
page the date of 1507: the earliest 
in Polish is, The Life of the Saviour 
from His Entry into Jerusalem, and 
was composed by a Dominican of 
Cracow in the year 1533. The 
latter describes the closing events 
in Christ’s earthly career sominutely 
that it consists of 108 scenes, and no 
less than four days were required 
to act it. So far, the history of the 
early drama in Russia does not differ 
from that of other countries. But 
there was another class of dramatic 
representations peculiar to Russia, 
and which were as essentially popu- 
lar as the Mysteries were ecclesi- 
astical. These were exhibited in a 
kind of perambulating show, called 
vertep, and divided into three 
storeys ; the first and third of which 
were occupied by the performing 
figures, the middle one being de- 
voted to the machinery necessary 
to put the marionettes in motion. 
They formed the chief attraction 
at the large fairs held in the prin- 
cipal cities of the empire during 
the Christmas holidays, and the 
card figures consisted of the Virgin, 
Joseph, the Saviour, Angels, Shep- 
herds, and the Magi. As might 
be expected from the time of year 
when the performances took place, 
the Nativity and the Massacre of 
the Innocents usually formed the 
subject of these plays. To repre- 
sent the latter, a slight change was 
made in the characters. In addi- 


* For this and other facts relating to the early drama in Russia, see Pekarsky’s 
Mysteries and the Ancient Theatre in Russia; Tiechouravoff’s Origin of the Russian 
Theatre; and Galachoff’s History of Russian Literature. 
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tion to those enumerated above, 
there appeared on the stage Herod, 
Death in the shape of a skeleton, 
and the Devil, who came in at the 
end to carry off the soul of the 
godlessmonarch. Like the Myste- 
ries, these plays were at first of a 
strictly religious character, and 
then gradually changed into rude 
satires on contemporary life and 
manners. In their earlier form, they 
were patronised by the clergy, who 
constantly lent their churches for 
these performances, but later they 
were strictly forbidden. The se- 
verest ecclesiastical prohibitions, 
however, were of no avail, and they 
continued to enjoy general popular 
favour till as late as the seventeenth 
century. Not that the Church 
ever neglected the drama as a 
means of educating the people. It 
had its three annual scenic festi- 
vities or acts. The first represented 
the delivery of the Three Children 
from the furnace of fire, and was 
played at Christmas both in Moscow 
and Novgorod ; the second, dating 
from the fifteenth century, repre- 
sented the entry of the Saviour into 
Jerusalem, and was performed on 
Palm Sunday; the third, played on 
Sunday in Carnival Week, was 
preceded by religious ceremonies 
of unusual solemnity and repre- 
sented the final judgment. 

But very few of these Mysteries 
have been preserved. Those that 
we possess are characterised by 
peculiarities which we remark in 
our English miracle-plays of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
There is a similar confusion of the 
terms tragedy and comedy in their 
titles, an equally profound indiffer- 
ence to chronology, and a like 
mixture of real with imaginary 
personages. Thus, the comedy of 
Holofernes and Judith, performed at 
Moscow in 1672, promises on its 
title-page to show ‘how the empress 
Halafernes cut off the head of the 
emperor.’ In the ‘ pitiful comedy’ 
of Adam and Eve, printed at Kieff 
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some two or three years later, it is 
only the prologue that is strictly 
concerned with the story of our first 
parents: the four acts, of which it 
is composed, being devoted to the 
exploits of Alexis Michaelovitch, 
and both Biblical and allegorical 
personages mingle freely with his- 
torical characters throughout the 
drama. Some of them were written 
with a polemical object. The 
author of The Martyrdom of Stephen, 
evidently a Catholic, thus divulges 
the intention with which his play 
was produced, when he tells us in 
the prologue that ‘ Peter was unde- 
servedly deprived of his supremacy,’ 
and further dilates on the ‘ juggling 
tricks’ of Sophia, who, contrary to 
all justice, had ‘usurped her brother’s 
rights.’ 

It is, however, to the vertep that 
we trace the origin of the modern 
Russian theatre. As has been 
already remarked, these shows from 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century began to lose their exclu- 
sively religious character, and in 
place of Biblical legends represented 
humorous scenes, in which the 
history and follies of the period 
were broadly caricatured. This 
latter form of drama corresponds to 
the English Interludes. Of those 
which have been preserved, the 
majority have at least one rascolnik 
among their personages, the opposi- 
tion made by these sectarians to the 
reforms inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment affording an unfailing theme 
of satire. In one of them, the ras- 
colnik: laments the backslidings of an 
age, which had so far relapsed from 
the pure faith that ‘even old be- 
lievers began to wear short coats in 
lieu of the long flowing robe, and to 
shave their beards;’ innovations 
sufficiently startling to justify the 
prediction that ‘before long anti- 
christ willappear on earth.’ These 
references enable us to fix approxi- 
mately the date of its composition, 
since in 1705 an imperial decree 
was issued, recommending and in 
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some casescommanding Government 
clerks to adopt the foreign mode of 
dress and toshave the beard. This 
edict provoked so much opposition, 
that a certain priest, named Ros- 
tovsky, was requested by the autho- 
rities to write a tract, On the Image 
and Likeness of God in Man, in 
which a number of learned argu- 
ments are adduced from the Bible 
and the Fathers to prove that the 
beard may be cut off without im- 
perilling salvation or losing the 
marks of our heavenly origin. 

As early as 1721, it was ordered 
that the students of all public semi- 
naries ‘should play comedies twice 
in the year.’ Nor were these plays 
restricted to Mysteries or even In- 
terludes, but included translations 
and adaptations from the works of 
foreign dramatists. Moliére would 
seem to have been the favourite 
author. Le Médecin malgré lui and 
Les précieuses Ridicules were both 
played the same year at the Moscow 
Academy. Among the public 
schools, the Cadet Corps at St. 
Petersburg enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for the zeal with which its 
teachers promoted the study of 
the modern languages and litera- 
tures. These efforts were not lost 
upon the pupils, who formed among 
themselves an Amateur Literary 
Society, the members of which were 
accustomed to meet once a week 
and to read original compositions 
in prose and verse. There was one 
pupil whose papers were considered 
to be of such superior merit that 
they were submitted by the presi- 
dent of the society to the authorities 
of the Corps, and a selection from 
the best of them was published at 
the expense of the establishment. 
The name of this pupil was Alex- 
ander Sumarokoff, destined to be- 
come illustrious in the history of the 
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literature of his country as ‘the 
founder of the Russian theatre.”’ 
Alexander Petrovitch Sumarokoff 
was born at St. Petersburg in 1718, 
and entered the Cadet Corps in his 
fourteenth year. His ambition was 
naturally excited by the special 
marks of favour with which his 
first productions had been received 
at the Corps, and, on quitting 
school in 1740, he commenced 
writing for the stage, taking the 
plays of Racine and Voltaire as his 
models. The first result of his 
labours was a tragedy entitled 
Khoreff, which was played in 1747 by 
royal command at the palace in 
presence of the, Empress Elisabeth. 
Among the audience was the son of 
a Yarosloff tradesman, named Vol- 
koff. The performance produced 
such an effect upon him, that, on 
returning to his native town, he 
hired a coach-house, and, with the 
assistance of a few friends, gave a 
series of theatrical entertainments. 
The building was in truth but a 
sorry one; the pieces played of no 
literary value; the scenery most 
meagre in quantity and kind; the 
actors ill-trained provincial ama- 
teurs; but happily the audiences 
were too uncritical to notice these 
shortcomings, and the undertaking 
proved so successful that within a 
few years a regular theatre was 
built, and Volkoff appointed its 
director. In 1756 a theatre was 
opened at St. Petersburg, under the 
management of Sumarokoff, the 
principal actor being Volkoff, who 
is described by no mean authority 
as ‘a man of good parts and liberal 
education.”* It is interesting to 
notice that among the plays pro- 
duced were an adaptation of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet by Sumarokoff, in 
which the original is very closely 
followed, and a prose translation of 


? The title is denied him by Galachoff and other critics on the plea that, before he 
commenced writing, religious plays were performed in the universities and public 


schools. 


But a national theatre, in the true sense of the word, cannot be said to have 


existed Lefore the production of Sumarokoff’s Khoreff. 
® Quoted by Galachoff from Von Viezin, History of Russian Literature, i. 366, 
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Julius Oesar by an unknown 
writer. Sumarokoff occupied the 
place of director till 1761; but, to 
judge from the complaints with 
which his letters to Schuvaloff and 
others are filled, the post was as 
laborious as it was thankless. On one 
occasion, for example, he piteously 
and comically remarks, ‘Many a man 
has been made a drunkard by good 
fortune; will itbe astonishing if lam 
driven to drink by my troubles ?’ ® 
The majority, however, of his mis- 
fortunes must be attributed to his 
vain and domineering character, 
and to the exaggerated estimate he 
had formed of his own genius. 
Owing to the mean and petulant 
jealousy with which he regarded 
every one of his more eminent con- 
temporaries, he was involved during 
his whole life in quarrels with all 
who ventured to dispute his supre- 
macy in the world of letters. These 
quarrels were not seldom charac- 
terised by a brutality that shows to 
what a degree he was envious of 
any celebrity that did not fall to his 
own share. ‘Thank God,’ he 
exclaimed as he stood over the 
grave of lLomonosoff, ‘the fool 
is quieted at last, and the cur will 
bark no more.’ 
marokoff was impartial in his 
hatreds; for it would be difficult 
to mention the name of a single 
Russian writer of the period who 
was not at one time or another ex- 
posed to his abuse, and equally dif- 
ficult to select one of his letters in 
which he does not complain of some 
one or some thing. He regarded 
himself as ‘the Racine of the North,’ 
aud did not wish any plays but 
those of his own composition to be 
put on the stage of his theatre, and 
pestered the Court so terribly with 
his grumbling regrets about ‘ neg- 
lected genius,’ that poor Catherine 
once exclaimed with more truth 
than politeness, ‘The man is out of 
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his mind, and will always be a con- 
ceited ass.’ And though the ver- 
dict may be harsh, it is more than 
justified by the ludicrously extrava- 
gant praises which Sumarokoff was 
pleased to lavish on himself. ‘ Not 
alone in the drama,’ he boastingly 
exclaims, ‘but in every kind of 
poetry, I am the only author in all 
Russia ;’ and, together with some 
complimentary verses addressed to 
Catherine, he sent a letter, in which 
he complacently reminds her that 
‘the reign of Augustus has found 
its Horace.’ Shortly after he had 
ceased to be director of the 
theatre, he removed to Moscow, 
where he composed his tragedy, 
Demetrius the Pretender, besides 
three comedies, which were in- 
tended to ‘ purify and reform the 
dissolute habits and crass igno- 
rance’ of that city. ‘Alas! Mos- 
cow requires a hundred Moliéres, 
and I am alone,’ purs the poor 
comedian. But to all such whim- 
perings his patients might reason- 
ably have replied, ‘ Physician, heal 
thyself.’ For, tortured with the 
idea that his mighty genius was 
not duly appreciated, harassed by 
domestic troubles and the abandon- 
ment of her home by his wife, and 
seriously inconvenienced by a mass 
of heavy debts, Sumarokoff sought 
relief in deep potations, and his 
unwise and excessive intemperance 
no doubt accelerated his death, 
which took place in the year 1777. 

Sumarokoff occupies the same 
position in the dramatic literature 
as Lomonosoff in the lyrical poetry 
of Russia. They were the first to 
accept the French classics as models 
of literary excellence ; but whilst, 
as has been already remarked, in 
many of the odes of Lomonosoff 
we note the presence of poetical 
feeling, there is an utter absence of 
genuine inspiration in the tragedies 
of Sumarokoff. In spite of his 


* The same complaint is repeated ad nauseam in his letters to Schuvaloff, which have 
recently been collected and edited by Professor Grot. 
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slavish observance of the three 
unities, and all those other laws by 
which the pseudo-classicists had 
reduced poetry to a mere mechani- 
cal art, his imitation is at the best 
but a surface one. No shackles 
could bind the free working of the 
genius of a Racine; but Sumaro- 
koff, though he could reproduce the 
form, had none of the spirit of 
Racine. His tragedies represent 
one passion, never the whole cha- 
racter of man in all its manifesta- 
tions; they describe a feeling, 
rather than show us human nature 
modified and influenced by the 
surrounding circumstances of indi- 
vidual life. As with Racine, love 
is the prevailing passion in the 
tragedies of the Russian dramatist. 
But whilst the love of Hermione 
has its subtle characteristics which 
distinguish and separate it from the 
love of Roxiana, however Sumaro- 
koff may christen his heroines, they 
all love and express their love in one 
and the same stereotyped fashion. 
There is no individuality in their 
utterances ; there is no reason, be- 
yond the caprice of the poet, why 
the speeches of an Olga should not 
be assigned to an Osnielda. Racine 
has been often reproached with 
turning his Romans and Greeks 
into Frenchmen. We cannot ac- 
cuse Sumarokoff of having trans- 
formed them into Russians. His 
characters belong to no nation and 
to no age. They have, it is true, 
Russian names, but there is nothing 
in their sentiments, their speech, 
or their actions which can be 
brought into harmony either with 
the time in which they lived or 
with the people whom they are 
supposed to represent. Beyond 
their names there is absolutely 
nothing Russian about them. The 
success which, with all their short- 
comings, Sumarokoff’s tragedies 
for a long time enjoyed, is due to 
the fact that, unlike those of Lo- 


© Gulachoff, History of 
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monosoff, they are not simply di- 
dactic, but abound with situations 
that can scarcely fail to produce an 
effect upon the stage. The true 
integrity of plot may not always 
be well sustained ; but there is at 
least action and movement in his 
plays. Most of them have two or 
three ‘ farewell scenes,’ which, ac- 
cording to Karamsin, formed Su- 
marokoff’s strong point; and Ca- 
therine, in one of her letters to 
Voltaire, eulogises their tenderness 
and pathos.'° Another reason for 
their former popularity is perhaps 
to be found in the thoroughness 
with which they reflect the ideas 
of the eighteenth century. Thus, 
in Demetrius the Pretender we have 
a long diatribe against the abuses 
of the Papal power; whilst in 
another of his dramas, entitled 
Mstieslaff, the chief character is 
little more than the mouthpiece of 
Montesquieu, whose opinions on 
love, honour, and education are 
almost literally reproduced. 

After what has been said, there 
can be no necessity to dwell in 
detail on each separate drama. 
They are extremely numerous, but 
are all marked by the same cha- 
racteristics. Some of them, as 
Khoreff, Demetrius the Pretender, 
and Mstieslaff, profess to be histori- 
cal tragedies; though, from the 
freedom the poet has employed in 
treating historical events, they 
scarcely deserve the name. In 
Khoreff we have the story of Kie, 
the reputed founder of Kieff, whose 
brother Khoreff falls in love with 
Osnielda, the captive daughter of 
Zavloch, governor of the city. 
His love is discovered; and Kie, 
fearful lest the charms of Osnielda 
should have overcome the patriot- 
ism of his brother, who is ap- 
pointed to lead out a large force 
against her father, determines to 
put her to death. The resolve is 
barely executed when the sword of 


* Russian Literature, i. 372. 
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the defeated rebel is brought to 
Kie by a herald from his brother. 
Khoreff, on hearing of the suspi- 
cions to which he had been exposed, 
and their cruel result, kills himself 
in despair. This conflict between 
love and duty, which constitutes 
the leading idea in Khoreff, is again 
represented, though under a dif- 
ferent aspect, in the tragedy of 
Semiera. Oleg has wrested Kieff 
from the hands of Oscold, its reign- 
ing prince; and the dethroned 
monarch, having vainly attempted 
to recover his lost authority, is cast 
into prison and condemned to death. 
In the meantime, Rostislaff, Oleg’s 
son, has become enamoured of Se- 
miera, the daughter of Oscold, and, 
moved by her piteous prayers, de- 
termines to free her father. But 
when the liberated chieftain, at the 
head of those nobles who still re- 
mained faithful to his cause, 
marches against Oleg, the claims of 
patriotism and duty, for a while 
silenced by the voice of love, re- 
sume their sway, and it is Rostis- 
laff who, by his daring and bravery, 
defeats the enemy and saves his 
father in.the very thick of the 
bloody fight. It will be observed 
that here, as in many other places, 
Sumarokoff has borrowed from his 
favourite Voltaire, and there is a 
striking resemblance between the 
situation in which Rostislaff is placed 
and that which Tite occupies in 
Voltaire’s Brute. Love—that is, 
the sentimental affectation which 
frequently usurps the name of love 
—forms the subject of Demetrius 
the Pretender. Demetrius has grown 
tired of his Polish wife, and fixes 
his affection on Ksenia, the daughter 
of Shouisky, one of his nobles ; but 
the maiden’s previous betrothal toa 
young Galician prince is a fatal hind- 
rance to the accomplishment of his 
desires. Bafiled in his attempts to 
turn her from her earlier love, the 
tyrant determines to vent his dis- 
pleasure on Shouisky; and the 
latter, driven to extremities, fo- 
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ments an insurrection among the 
nobles. They are only too glad to 
seize any pretext for avenging the 
numberless wrongs they have had 
to endure under the cruel rule of 
the Pretender, and the revolt soon 
assumes such serious proportions 
that Demetrius, to avoid falling 
into the hands of his enemies, slays 
himself. After his wonted fashion, 
Sumarokoff has completely falsified 
history; and Demetrius—who in 
reality was a merciful and tolerant 
sovereign—is represented as a vil- 
lain of the blackest dye. As an 
example of the melodramatic and 
bombastic style in which the whole 
tragedy is written, I may quote the 
soliloquy pronounced by the hero 
at the moment when he hears the 
revolted nobles thundering at the 
gates of his palace; many of the 
ideas in which, as the English 
reader will not fail to remark, 


‘are borrowed from Shakespeare’s 


Richard III. : 


The crown no more holds firmly on my head, 

And the end of all my greatness is at hand, 

Each moment I await the sudden change. 

Oh, threatening walls of Kremlin palace, 

Methinks, each hour I hear ye plead 
against me: 

Malefactor! thou art our enemy and all 
the country’s curse ; 

The citizens ery out, We have been despoiled 
by thee ; 

And the temples sob forth, We have been 
deluged with blood. 

All the fair pleasaunces round Moscow lie 
waste, 

And hell from its lowest depth has oped its 
mouth upon me, 

I see the dreary steep that leads to Hades, 

I see the tortured ghosts that people 
Tartarus, 

I see and feel already the flames of Gehenna. 

I gaze up to heaven, the blissful seats of 
Paradise, 

Where good tsars rest, in all the beauty of 
nature, 

And angels embathe them with the dew of 
Paradise. 

But to me, the accursed, what hope remains? 

There I shall be tortured, even as I am 
tortured here. 

No longer a crowned monarch in his royal 
city, 

But an outlawed criminal tormented in 
hell, 
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I now perish, even as my people have 
perished through me. 

Flee, tyrant, flee! but whom to flee? my- 
self : 

For I see none other here but myself. 

Flee! but whither? thou bearest thy hell 
about with thee." 

The assassin is upon thee, flee! but I am 
that assassin. 

Thus do I fear myself and mine own shadow. 

Vengeance! but on whom ? myself: avenge 
myself! 

I love myself ; yet wherefore I love myself, 
I cannot say. 

All things cry out against me :—plunder- 
ings, perverted judgments, 

Each bloody crime, all with one voice cry 
upon me. 

My life is a curse, my death a blessing, to 
every man. 

How I envy the lot of the very poorest of 
my subjects ! 

For the beggar in his poverty will at times 
find rest, 

While I upon a throne cannot find a 
moment’s peace. 

Be patient then, and vanquish, even as 
thou didst win thy throne by treachery ; 

Plague, and be plagued: live, and die, a 
tyrant. 

The comedies of Sumarokoff— 
The Usurer; The Guardian; Tresso- 
tinius, or the Pedant, being the 
principal ones—never enjoyed the 
popularity which was for a time 
extended to his,tragedies, and have 
long been forgotten. They are 
badly constructed, so far as plot is 
concerned, and are equally weak 
in characterisation ; and the vices, 
against which they are directed, are 
not so much exposed in action as 
denounced in elaborate tirades. 
Not unfrequently, these tirades are 
couched in language that is more 
appropriate to invective than to 
satire: as, where he speaks of 
lawyers, his special object of aver- 
sion, as ‘ descendants of Ham,’ and 
‘bosom friends of the Devil;’ or 
where he declares that the only 
effect produced by the reforms of 
Peter on the nobility had been ‘ to 


11 Compare Marlow’s Faust : 
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change them from powdered men 
to powdered apes.’ The vices which 
he mostly castigates are the same 
as those that had already provoked 
the satire of a Kantemier and a 
Catherine; but his gall is chiefly 
excited by the corruption which in 
his time generally prevailed among 
the judges. ‘A corrupt judge,’ he 
angrily exclaims, ‘is worse than a 
thief, worse than the foulest of 
reptiles.’ It required, however, a 
century of satirists before public 
opinion in Russia became suff- 
ciently pronounced to compel the 
legislator to free the administration 
of justice from venal partiality, and 
to make the magistrate the just 
decider between right and wrong. 

What Sumarokoff himself thought 
of his genius, and how highly he va- 
lued the services he claimed to have 
rendered to the development of dra- 
matic art in Russia, we know. ‘ That 
which Athens once possessed, and 
Paris now possesses,’ he writes with 
a calm assurance peculiar to him- 
self, ‘ Russia now enjoys, thanks to 
my labours. That which Germany, 
spite of her many writers, has not 
yet obtained, a national drama, J 
alone have created in a country 
where the art of literature is only be- 
ginning to be understood, and whose 
language has only now acquired 
purity and polish.’ Unfortunately, 
posterity has refused to endorse 
this extravagant eulogy, and has 
chosen rather to accept the severe 
but merited verdict of the greatest 
of Russian critics, and to regard 
Sumarokoff as ‘ a poor littératewr; a 
conceited, talentless versifier; a 
weak, contemptible thinker, utterly 
ignorant of the higher laws of 
art.’ !2 


C. E. Turner. 


Sr. Pererssure: April 1877. 


‘Where we are is hell; 
And where hell is, there we must ever be.’ 


*2 Belinsky, Collected Works, i. 478. 
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BRITISH TRADE. 
No, X. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


F the newness of colonies like 
Canada and the Cape strikes a 
student of English migrations, that 
of the Australian and New Zealand 
colonies must do so still more. As 
colonies in the modern acceptation 
of the term, not one of these is 
two generations old, and even as a 
penal settlement New South Wales 
—the mother colony, as it is fond of 
being styled—only dates from just 
ninety years ago. For a long time 
the magnificent continent now di- 
vided amongst five independent colo- 
nial establishments, as well as the 
neighbouring island of Tasmania, lay 
neglected in the fashion common with 
English Governments. Their only 
usein the estimation of these Govern- 
ments was as a convenient place for 
the deportation of the home crimi- 
nals, of whom our admirable civili- 
sation furnished a substantial annual 
supply. Hence, for the first half- 
century of their existence the Aus- 
tralian settlements attracted few re- 
spectable inhabitants, and gave next 
to no sign of their future greatness 
and commercial activity. In 1825 
fully one-third of the population of 
New South Wales was composed of 
convicts; and at the time of the first 
gold discoveries, in 1851, the entire 
inhabitants of that colony, which 
then comprised both Victoria and 
Queensland, did not number 200,000. 
So with the other settlements which 
now exist as independent colonies. 
Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, 
said to have been originally dis- 
covered by a Dutch navigator named 
Tasman in 1642, and which was sub- 
sequently visited by both French and 
English ships before England fas- 
tened on it as a convict prison, ranks 
next in age to New South Wales. 
Yet it had not 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1825, at which date Queensland, 


Western and South Australia, and 
New Zealand had not, one may say, 
been heard of. In short, a genera- 
tion ago, or hardly, the entire Eng- 
lish settlers in Australasia did not 
probably number more than 300,000, 
if so many, and to-day they exceed 
2,000,000. 

This is newness and expansion 
united in a fashion which the world 
has never seen before, and, taken in 
conjunction with the migrations 
from the mother-country to America, 
Africa, and Asia, offers food for much 
speculation. By what extraordinary 
force was the English race suddenly 
stimulated into an expansiveness 
which made it found nations, and, 
as it were, overrun the world almost 
within the space of at most two 
generations? Here we have lived 
for many centuries cooped up in 
great measure within these islands, 
increasing in numbers but slowly, 
and seeing other races distance us 
in the task of subduing the savage 
and solitary places of the earth, till 
suddenly in these latter days we 
have overflowed in all directions, 
and, outstripping every competitor, 
have planted English-speaking com- 
munities east and west and south. 
We have done this, too, without 
betraying any signs of exhaustion 
at home, but, on the contrary, with 
every fresh offshoot have increased 
in prosperity, wealth, and numbers 
beyond all precedent. This is a 
very remarkable fact, which is 
perhaps yet too intimately con- 
nected with our new modern life to 
be easily explained; but it must 
make us at least cautious in coming 
to hasty conclusions as to the future 
of most of these offshoots. We dare 
not affirm positively either that the 
force which led to their upspringing 
is spent, or that it will continue. It 
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is, however, unquestionably the fact 
that the peopling of Australia and 
New Zealand has had something in 
it akin® to a spasmodic outburst. 
They were neglected, little visited, 
and barely delivered from their 
position as convict prisons, when 
the discoveries of gold in 1851, 1852, 
and 1865 brought a rush on one 
and another of the settlements which 
threatened to overwhelm their unde- 
veloped and scanty resources. In the 
three years, 1853-55, about 180,000 
persons were registered as having 
left the United Kingdom alone for 
Australasia, and up to 1876 they 
have flowed thither and to New 
Zealand in a diminished but still 
steady stream; the total emigration 
between 1853 and 1876 being set 
down at 804,272, or nearly one- 
third of the emigration to the 
United States during the same 
period, and 20 per cent. of the total 
exodus from the mother-country.! 
Each colony, as gold was found in 
it, drew a crowd also which was 
not English merely, but French 
and German and American, and 
by this means the raw material of 
future nations has been gathered to- 
gether with extraordinary rapidity. 
Undoubtedly, but for this stimulus, 
the Australian colonies would not 
have yet been worth much to the 
mother-country, or very promising 
in themselves. But it is obvious 
that we must not treat this kind 
of thing as likely to recur. 
The novelty of gold-finding has 
died out for Australia and New 
Zealand, and the business of gold- 
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mining has settled down into the 
humdrum affair of capitalists guid- 
ing organised labour and making 
what profit, or submitting to what 
loss, thatlabour yields. Gold-mining, 
in short, is in Australia much like 
lead-mining at home—a speculative 
affair, conducted on sober commer. 
cial principles. Not one-twentieth 
part of the crowds of people who 
raced to the ‘diggings’ five-and. 
twenty years ago, when gold was an 
all-potent alluarement, made money 
or remained long at the work, but, 
once there, they had to find the 
means of living, and they became 
squatters, farmers, cattle-keepers, 
bushmen, and thieves, as_ their 
nature or chance determined, doing 
on the whole an incalculable amount 
of good to the new countries in 
ways which were never dreamt of 
by them when they set out. The 
total yield of gold in Australia and 
New Zealand from the time of the 
discovery of the metal in Victoria 
till last year is estimated at about 
247,000,000/., independent of what 
may have been carried off privately ; 
but that is a small sum compared 
with the wealth which has come of 
the flocks and herds and the corn 
which the soil of these colonies has 
been made to sustain and yield. 
At the present time Australia is 
richer in sheep, for example, than 
any other country in the world. The 
colony of New South Wales alone 
has within a third of the number of 
sheep possessed by the United States, 
and the wealth of all these colonies is 
in this respect prodigious.? Equally 


1 Vide Tables in Mr. Giffen’s admirable Report on the papers relating to emigration 
for 1876. 
? The handiest data for a comparison of the agricultural wealth of the colonies with 
European States and America are to be found in the Agricultural Returns of Great 


Britain. 


According to the tables appended to the number for 1876, the Australian 


colonies own altogether about 52,000,000 sheep, of which the New South Wales portion 
reaches about 25,000,000, or nearly one-half. New Zealand possesses nearly 12,000,000; 
so that altogether this group of English colonies has fully 64,000,000. This is a far 
larger number than any single European country possesses, Russia claiming to have only 
about 48,000,000, and France only 26,000,000, while Germany has only about 
22,000,000, The United States, even, comes far behind with but 34,000,000. Of course, 
sheep are in a measure the peculiar objects of the Australian landholder’s care, and a 
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remarkable has been their progress 
in the cultivation of the land, which 
enables nearly all the colonies to 
be now large exporters of grain, 
and I cannot, indeed, sum this mat- 
ter up better than by quoting the 
glowing words of Mr. G. H. Reid, 
in his essay on New South Wales, 
published at Sydney last year. He 
says : 

If proofs of material progress are de- 
manded, we can point to a population 
which rose in thirty years from 214,000 to 
2,000,000 souls, or 834 per cent. ; whilst 
during the same period the population of 
Canada and the United States increased by 
660 and 126 per cent. We can point toa 
trade which rose in the same genera- 
tion from less than 6,000,000/. to over 
63,000,000/., or 950 per cent. ; whilst the 
wonderful increase in British trade was 
only 400 per cent., that of the United 
States 335 per cent., and that of Canada 
about 650 per cent.; and if told that 
Australian progress has seen its best days, 
we reply that the trade of Australasia rose 
from 63,000,000/. in 1871 to 87,000,000/. in 
1874, an increase of 38 per cent. in three 
years. If we enquire further, we learn 
that upwards of 5,600,000 tons of shipping 
entered and cleared the ports of the 
colonies in 1874; that there are 70,000,000 
head of live stock on our pastures, and 
nearly 5,000,000 acres of land under culti- 
vation. There are 2,000 miles of railway 
open, and a far greater length in progress 
or projected. Upwards of 26,000 miles of 
telegraph, to which additions are being 
rapidly made, unite every part of the group 
with the rest of the world. The annual 
revenues of the several Governments ap- 
proach 14,000,000/. sterling. The reader 
has only to contrast these facts with our 
sparse population to get a true idea of 
Australian progress. 


This is a very striking picture, 
and a true one, and it proves very 
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abundantly that those who came to 
dig for gold stayed to perform labour 
more permanently valuable. The 
gold nevertheless lay, in other ways 
than as a bait to draw human 
beings, at the bottom of this ex- 
traordinary prosperity. It gave a 
handfal of men an unprecedented 
command over every civilising 
agency for years, such as no people 
but the Spaniards of Mexico and 
Peru have ever had. When the 
Australians could export six, eight, 
or ten millions a year of the pre- 
cious metals, it needs no argument 
to prove that they must be able to 
buy everything necessary for the 
development of the soil in a profu- 
sion no other people ever enjoyed. 
It is no wonder, with that fact in 
view, that the Victorians alone 
estimate the value of the machinery 
and improvements which they em- 
ploy in tilling the land at over 
10,000,000/.; and, of course, Eng- 
land reaped at first nearly the 
whole benefit of this prodigious 
export of gold, not only because it 
was brought to her shores for the 
purpose of being sold to the highest 
bidder all over the world, but be- 
cause the Australians, by their very 
wants, made it a most potent stimu- 
lant of her trade. They had no 
time, while suffering from the gold 
fever, to produce anything on the 
spot— everything was imported, 
ready made, from ‘home;’ and 
thus, almost from the first, the 
gain to English manufacturing in- 
terests was very great. The gold 
worked on the interchange of traffic 


comparison made in other kinds of animals brings them out in a much less paramount 


position. 


Yet New South Wales, if taken by itself, bears the test in horses and cattle 


remarkably well, that colony having more than 3,000,000, or nearly as many as Italy with 
an almost fiftyfold larger population. Judged by population, indeed, it is astonishing that 
these colonies, taken altogether, raise so much ‘ meat,’ for till within the last few years 
their cattle could be of little use to them except for sustaining an export trade in hides. 
Compared with other English colonies, the position of the Australian and New Zealand 
settlements is altogether paramount, Canada having fewer cattle and little more than a 
seventh of the number of sheep possessed by New South Wales alone, and the wealth of 
the Cape in this respect barely reaching that of New Zealand. Canada and the Cape 
excel the new colonies, however, in the extent of land under cultivation, as with their 


larger populations they ought to do. 
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between the new lands and Eng- 
land with all the potency of huge 
loans—everything was prosperous, 
everything progressive and buoy- 
ant, and on the whole there could 
be no prosperity more soundly 
based, less liable to suffer collapse. 
There is, however, a side to this 
picture of prosperity which we 
must not forget, because, without 
noticing it, the position and pros- 
pects of these settlements could not 
be justly estimated. Australia has 
prospered beyond all precedent as 
a whole; but all the colonies have 
not prospered alike, nor have they 
all dealt in the same wisdom with 
their seemingly exhaustless wealth. 
They did not all, indeed, enjoy a 
gold rush, and some of those that 
did appear to have had their heads 
turned by the possession of it a 
good deal further than their safety 
warrants, and others have rather 
unwisely sought, without it, to imi- 
tate the extreme rapidity with which 
their gold-owning neighbours have 
advanced from raw settlements to 
rich colonies, and from rich colo- 
nies to ambitious embryo States. 
We find a general indication of this 
in the rather heavy debt that some 
of them have contrived to heap up 
—an item not included in Mr. Reid’s 
glowing summary. For all the 
colonies its aggregate at the present 
time is about from 60,000,000!. to 
62,000,000l., exclusive of the muni- 
cipal and other local bonds which 
have been incurred. Even were this 
debt uniformly distributed, it 
would be a serious burden for a 
new region possessing only 2,000,000 
inhabitants; but, as it is, some 
bear a lighter burden, some a 
heavier, and one or two of those 
that bear the heavier seem to me 
to be courting bankruptcy. New 
Zealand, for instance, has a debt of 
about sol. per head of the popula- 
tion, and that of Queensland is over 
4ol., and this in countries hardly yet 
capable of internal taxation is 
really enormous. No doubt, be- 
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sides the gold vanity which acted 
on the former, and the emulative 
ardour spurring on the latter to 
rival its ‘mother,’ New South 
Wales—from whose apron-strings 
it parted so recently as 1859—the 
possession of so much land has had 
a baneful influence, as I have al. 
ready noticed, in inducing this ex- 
travagant mortgaging of the fature. 
But that makes it all the more 
serious, aS we shall see. 

But I must not pass an indiscri- 
minate censure, nor, even in speak. 
ing of this debt, class it with those 
enormous piles of obligations which 
older countries have heaped to- 
gether, either in wild extravagance 
or in wars, and for every conceiv- 
able iniquity. The very heaviest 
debt which any Australian colony 
bears has at least been incurred for 
a practical, useful purpose; and the 
‘per-head’ test of a capacity to 
carry such debt ought not to be 
applied to them very rigidly. It 
may well be that communities com- 
posed almost exclusively of ener- 
getic members of the English race 
can afford to take on themselves 
burdens much heavier than the 
weak and nerveless French Cana- 
dians or the Kaffirs and Hottentots 
of the Cape and Natal. Soils differ 
too, and trade facilities, as well as 
mineral resources, so that, of ne- 
cessity, one must examine the state 
of these colonies in some detail 
before endeavouring to form a judg- 
ment as to the prospects of their 
continued growth and prosperity. 
And I shall begin with New South 
Wales, not only because it is the 
oldest, and in some respects most 
prosperous of all the Australasian 
colonies, but because the lessons it 
affords are most valuable as helps 
towards an estimate of the position 
of the rest. Indeed I may say 
frankly, at once, that I am attracted 
to New South Wales because of its 
vigour, its wise fiscal economy, and 
its free trade. 

For a long time after Victoria 
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found its gold it distanced the 
mother-colony altogether, but of 
late years the latter has drawn to 
to the front, and in many respects 
it is now the most promising of all 
the offshoots of England. It has a 
population of some 620,000, and an 
enormous wealth in cattle and sheep, 
besides mines of gold, iron, copper, 
and coal, which contribute not a 
little to the general prosperity. It 
imports from the United Kingdom 
alone more than 6,000,000/. worth 
ayear, chiefly in articles of clothing, 
hardware, and machinery, and its 
total trade outward and inward 
reached 27,000,000/. in 1875. The 
gross revenue last year amounted 
to more than 5,000,000l., or fully 
go0,0ool. in excess of that of 1875, 
and its public debt is only some 
13,000,000/.—not three years’ re- 
venue. This dry enumeration 
might easily be filled up to great 
length, but the skeleton must suf- 
fice. It is enough to record that 
here we have a very thriving pro- 
gressive community; and in my 
opinion New South Wales is so to no 
small extent because she has been 
wise enough to let her resources 
have tolerably free play. Her Cus- 
toms duties—the taxes, that is, 
which almost alone are left for a 
young English colony to levy effec- 


§ Mr. G. H. Reid gives a valuable table in his essay on New South Wales, showing 


the development of the manufacturing industries of that colony since 1855. 
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tually—are, as a rule, remarkably 
light, except on some kinds of iron 
and some food grains; and it 
is the intention of the present 
Government to lighten them still 
further by the transfer of some 
fifteen articles to the free list, sub- 
stituting in their stead an Excise on 
tobacco, which will probably yield 
a good deal more than the 20,000l. 
or so lost by the transfer. 

Next to the tariff, New South 
Wales is, no doubt, prosperous 
through its splendid mineral re- 
sources, which enable it to take 
advantage of that tariff, and to be- 
come, in a measure, the manufac- 
turing colony of Australasia. No 
better example of the value of free 
trade to the manufacturer could well 
be found than the progress which 
New South Wales is making in this 
direction. Without doubt this 
progress tells upon our intercourse 
with this colony. New South Wales 
is so self-dependent that she does 
not need to buy from us so heavily 
as she would do were her system 
protectionist. It is estimated, for 
example, by Mr. Reid that New 
South Wales provides herself out of 
her own resources with 10,500,0001. 
out of a total demand amounting to 
22,162,000l. for the mean popula- 
tion of the colony in 1870-74. That 


I select one 


or two of the more important of these as an illustration of the text : 


Agricultural implement work: 
Sugar works : ° ° 
Woollen cloth 

Tanneries . 

Soap and candle . . : 
Distilleries and sugar refineries 
Engineering works, foundries, &c. 
Ship and boat builders . 

Shoe factories ° 
Clothing factories ‘ 
Coach and waggon factories 


1855 1864 


-— I 
5 5 
60 94 
29 

16 

108 

7 


. 7 99 


Besides these, there are of course many industries which are almost essentially local, and 
necessary wherever civilised populations gather, as well as those which arise directly 
out of the agricultural development of the colony, such as flour mills, saw mills, lime 
kilns, and wine presses, all of which show remarkable increase in numbers, and the wine 
presses especially, which have increased in ten years from one to 367. 
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is to say, calculating that in the 
years 1860 to 1864 the population 
required a certain quantity of 
imported goods, Mr. Reid esti- 
mates that as those requirements 
have in 1870-74 by so much 
fallen behind the increase in 
population, the home industries 
have made the difference good. 
I doubt whether this reasoning 
will hold water, because the state 
of the population is not now what 
it was ten years ago—there is pro- 
bably a larger population of young 
in it now than then-—but there is, 
no doubt, a certain amount of truth 
in the conclusion. We are not so 
much a necessity to New South 
Wales in many respects as we were 
ten or fifteen years ago, and her 
imports wouid be much less than 
they now are were she not com- 
pelled by the narrowness of her cul- 
tivated area to import nearly a 
million and a half’s worth of flour 
and bread. In this respect also she is, 
according to Mr. Reid’s tables, less 
dependent than she formerly has 
been; and it would probably be far 
more satisfactory for the trade of 
the mother-country with the colony 
were this dependence to disappear 
altogether. What New South Wales 
a. in bread must in her condi- 

on, to a certain extent, represent 
unthrift. As to her manufactures, 
however, we can well afford to 
witness the independence of this 
colony, seeing that her wealth is to 
a great extent still our wealth, and 
that it will probably continue to be 
so for many aday tocome. Thechief 
currents of hertrade, as it were, will, 
through her banks, through English 
capital and shipping, and English 
dominance in Asia, continue in our 
hands, and we shall be partakers of 
her wealth however prosperous she 
may become—to the benefit of both 
countries, for it is meet that the 
hoardings of the old country 
should find fruitful employment in 
the new. 
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Distance must, moreover, check 
our supremacy as manufacturers 
of many articles, but it does not 
yet fight against us as sea-carriers, 
nor as cotton-spinners or weavers, to 
any appreciable extent. And it is 
a very healthy sign for the colony 
and for England that New South 
Wales continues to sell us much 
more than she buys, and thus year 
by year, out of her own resources, 
increases her capacity for trading 
into all parts of Asia with profit. 
The mutual advantages which Aus. 
tralia as a whole and India ought 
to reap from an interchange of their 
commodities cannot be yet esti- 
mated, and ought to exceed the 
most sanguine dreams. Of these 
advantages, as of others connected 
with Asiatic trade, New South 
Wales is certainly preparing to 
draw the principal share. And we 
must look at this broader feature 
of her trade in judging whether it 
will continue to be as beneficial to 
us as it has been. Directly, I be- 
lieve, we shall year by year do a 
smaller export trade to this colony 
proportionate to her population, 
and may hold our own only in spe- 
cial branches of manufacture and 
in miscellaneous articles, such as 
can be bought here cheaper than 
they can be made there; but the 
general intercourse between the 
two countries seems to me bound 
to grow, as well as the profits which 
the mother-country will draw from 
the entire trade of the colony. As 
a Free-trader, possessed of all the 
natural advantages which go to 
make a flourishing seat of manu- 
factures, New South Wales must 
progress, not only in supplying her 
own wants, but as an exporter of 
industrial products, and with every 
step which she takes in advance 
some branch of our home manu- 
factures will be touched; but the 
situation in its general features 
offers, to my mind, ample compet- 
sations. 
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There is only one heavy shadow 
which I can see to the picture, and 
that is the danger which New South 
Wales is in of rushing into a great 
railway expenditure, which may in- 
flate her trade with us for a time. 
On many sides her Government are 
pressed to do so, and there are pro- 


and if taxation is made heavy and 
the finances become entangled, as- 
suredly the stream will dry up. Yet 
population is the one great need of 
all these colonies, and not least of 
New South Wales, which has many 
millions of acres of splendid land 
lying desolate, or little better than 
jected extensions of her system, desolate, and which has minerals of 
carrying the lines far inland beyond enormous value lying ready for the 
the limits of profitable traffic, which, miner. At present the taxation of 
if carried out too suddenly, may New South Wales is, one may say, 
cause embarrassment. Although the next to nothing at all, because the 
stream of immigrants has not yet land sales alone last year yielded 
ceased to flow to Australia, as it nearly half the revenue, and in ordi- 
has to the United States, the same nary years land sales, land rents, 


causes would produce the same and post-office and railway receipts 
effects in the one case as intheother, yield about three-fourths of it.4 


‘ The following extract from a letter of the Zimes Sydney correspondent, dated 
January 22, gives a very clear idea of the position of New South Wales finance :—‘ Our 
Treasurer is to make his Budget Speech this week; but the publication of the Revenue 
Returns for the past year has anticipated to some extent the glowing statement it will 
be his privilege to make. These Revenue Returns are not only unique in the history of 
this colony, but have never been paralleled in the history of any British community. 
Our population is not estimated at more than 620,000, and the gross revenue for the year 
was not less than 5,037,661/., or at the rate of more than 8/. per head. The previous year 
was a prosperous one; yet that which is just concluded yielded the Government a net 
increase of not less than 911,358/., or not far short of an increase of 30s. a head. We owe 
this financial prosperity almost exclusively to the rapid rate at which we are alienating 
our public estate. The greater part of our territory is held on pastoral leases, the rental 
having been determined by an official assessment, subject to arbitration in case of dispute. 
The customary estimate of the proper rental has been based mostly on the state of the wool- 
market a few years ago. The rapid improvement in that market has enabled the lessees to 
make unexpectedly large profits, and they find it to their interest to spend these surplus 
profits in the purchase of land, so as to turn their leaseholds into freeholds. The consequence 
is that the revenue from land sales alone last year was not far short of one-half of the 
gross revenue, and amounted to 2,345,240l. Adding to this the amount received from 
rentals and other sources, the receipts from the national estate alone amounted to more 
than one-half of the year’s revenue, being not less than 2,772,990/. Our revenue from 
taxation, properly so called, is small compared with what we thus derive from the 
Government being a large landlord. The Customs yielded 1,011,872/., and beyond 
this there is no taxation proper, except about 100,000/. from licences. The balance not 
accounted for by the receipts from land and taxation is furnished for the most part by 
the income from Government services, such as the railways, the telegraphs, and the post- 


offices. These services, however, are not ivtrinsically remunerative undertakin 


gs, and 
yield us no net revenue. 


On the contrary, they are carried on at present at a loss of 
about 250,000/. per annum—a loss which, of course, has to be made good from other 
sources of public income. Though the receipts from services appear in the general 
statement of gross revenue, they are more than counterbalanced by a set-off. The 
Government speculations in the department of internal communication do not really 
assist our revenue; on the contrary, they burden it. But the burden is one that is easily 
borne. So far from its provoking discontent, the Government is incessantly besieged for 
still more railways, more telegraphs, and more post-offices. With such an overflowing 
revenue, it is not wonderful that the Government spent very freely and managed to run 
through 3% millions. It also extinguished the National Debt to the extent of three- 
quarters of a million, and advanced a quarter of a million to the Public Works account. 
Yet at the close of the year the Treasurer had a credit balance of not less than 


2,720,8071.—a handsome sum with which to commence a year that is expected to be as 
prosperous as its predecessor. 
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Now, as I have already repeatedly 
explained, the proceeds of sales of 
land ought not to be treated as 
revenue at all, butas capital, and if 
New South Wales will act sensibly, 
she will so treat it. Did the Legis- 
lature decide to spend on their 
public works every year only the 
amount netted by the land sales, it 
would afford ample means for ex- 
tending railways and telegraphs as 
fast as they were wanted, and for 
improving harbours and making 
roads. Were this done, and the 
other expenditure all provided for 
out of revenue strictly so called— 
except the sinking funds on the 
existing loans—the position of the 
finances would be one of the sound- 
est in the world, and in time the 
public works’ revenues would yield 
the community some return for 
the enormous sacrifice it is 
making by parting with the soil 
in fee simple to squatters and 
farmers at a price which will 


probably look monstrously cheap 


ten years hence, as indeed it does 
in some districts already. The 
railways which New South Wales 
already possesses are yielding a 
respectable net return, and will by- 
and-by, no doubt, meet the charge 
on their capital debt; but there 
ought to be no capital to pay upon, 
except the savings of the com- 
munity, and New South Wales will 
need to take heed that the enormous 
sales of land do not lead her into 
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spendthrift ways and many subse- 
quent difficulties. 

A very good example of what the 
wholesale alienation of the soil may 
lead her into is furnished by her 
ambitious neighbonr, Victoria, which 
is at this very time in the throes of 
something like a political revolution 
upon the land question. Victoria 
has indeed been much more extra- 
vagant than her elder sister in 
several respects; but the land policy 
is essentially the same in both, only 
the bad fiscal system of Victoria, 
and its larger population, are 
bringing its evils sooner to the 
surface. In all the Australian 
colonies, in fact, the alienation of 
land has been most reckless, and 
the system of renting huge tracts 
to ‘squatters,’ while reserving to 
farmers, or ‘free selectors,’ the 
liberty to pick out and buy any 
portions they please from the land 
so rented, has led to purchases 
of large tracts at low rates by 
capitalists who can do nothing 
with them except feed sheep and 
cattle and prevent these farmers 
or selectors from finding a foot- 
hold. Thus it has come about 
that, in Victoria especially, whole 
counties are held by single proprie- 
tors in fee simple, to the detriment 
not only of the land revenue, but 
of the colonial prosperity generally, 
and already the Victorians feel hem- 
med in. They cry out that these 
huge estates must be broken up, and 


5 Some interesting details about the lands of Victoria are given in the last colonial 
blue book (part i., 1876) by the colonial Government statist, Mr. H. H. Hayter. He 
says that the colony is estimated to contain 36,000 square miles of rich light loamy soil 
and 12,000 square miles of rich black and chocolate-coloured soils, besides sandy tracts 
and grassy downs of large extent. Of the total area of the colony, estimated at 
56,447,000 acres, about 16,000,000 were alienated in the end of 1874, of which 
12,265,000 acres were occupied in 1875. Of these little more than a million were under 
cultivation. More than half the land suitable for settlements is said to be already sold. 
Out of the entire population of about 800,000, of which the colony consisted in 
1875, only 38,500 were holders of land. This is a dangerously small proportion, and the 
fact that such enormous tracts are held uncultivated suggests many ominous re- 
flections. The recent purchasers of land appear to have been in a majority of cases 
squatters, whose interest it is to keep genuine farmers off the ground. The percentage of 
cultivated to occupied is hence less now than in 1872 and 1873. Besides the land which 
the squatters have bought, it would appear that some 864 of them leased in 1874 an area 
approximating 24,230,000 acres. It is their interest, or they think it their interest, to 
keep farmers off this land as long as they can, 
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a heavy tax imposed on the land, in 
order to compel the squatters to 
disgorge for the benefit of smaller 
men. This land question need never 
have come on the colonies at all 
had they steadily refused to do 
more than lease the land on short- 
term leases, or had they even, as in 
the Cape, exacted the payment of a 
perpetual quit-rent sufficient to pre- 
vent vast accumulations. As it is, 
the combined policy of leasing large 
tracts and selling small, without 
regard to the lessee’s interest, has 
already landed Victoria in trouble, 
and promises to land Queensland, 
and perhaps New South Wales, in 
trouble too. At the same time a 
most dangerous incentive to extra- 
vagance has been furnished by the 
large revenues which these colonies 
appear to enjoy without the neces- 
sity of paying taxes.. As wool- 
growing flourished, squatters made 
haste to buy up the land, and poured 
their money in every colony into 
the Treasury, just as they did last 
year in New South Wales, where a 
rising wool market enabled the 
squatters to pay over 2,300,000/. 
on account of the counties they had 
purchased. This, when spent as 
income and borrowed upon to boot, 
is a most dangerous kind of riches, 
and presently, when the land is all 
alienated and the squatter reigns 
supreme in his wilderness, the cry 
will rise everywhere, as in Victoria 
now, that the people have no room 
and that the Governments have no 
revenue. Land alienations may yet 
lead to revolutions in these colonies. 
Victoria, as I have said, has almost 
reached the revolutionary point 
now; partly because her area is 
smaller than her neighbours’ and 
more widely absorbed by the squat- 
ters, partly, also, because she has 
wedded herself to a bad trade 
policy. It has seemed wise to the 
Victorians to become Protectionists, 
and Protectionists especially against 
the productions of their neighbours, 
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and hence their trade is not so 
flourishing as it might be. While 
New South Wales goes on adding 
warehouse to warehouse and 
manufactory to manufactory, 
Victoria stands relatively station- 
ary. Her culiivated area  in- 
creases very slowly, and if the 
New South Wales trade which 
comes and goes at her ports be 
deducted, her export trade is also 
by no means abounding in expan- 
siveness. With a population at 
least 150,000 inexcess of New South 
Wales, her indigenous trade is not 
appreciably larger. The totals 
amount to several millions more, it is 
true; but about 2,000,000l. has to be 
deducted from each side of the 
statement on account of New South 
Wales wool, which, coming from 
the Riverine districts over the boun- 
dary, is first treated as imports to, 
and then, when shipped at Mel- 
bourne, as exports from Victoria. 
This helps to swell the appa- 
rent volume of the trade of 
the colony. Making this deduc- 
tion, the total trade of Vic- 
toria is only about 28,500,000/., 
which is substantially that of New 
South Wales. The imports, more- 
over, have latterly exceeded the 
exports, in spite of the high tariff, 
which is such a clog on the pros- 
perity of the community. This ex- 
cess is not due altogether to the 
borrowing propensities of the co- 
lony, though these are considerable. 
A certain amount of capital is 
flowing into this or into all colonies 
in indirect ways through loan com- 
panies and banks, in the pockets of 
private immigrants, and so forth; 
while, on the other hand, many 
small hoards of money pass out of 
the colony, of which no account is 
taken in the official records of ex- 
ports. All these help to swell the 
buying capacity of the community, 
and no countries require more al- 
lowance to be made for them under 
these heads than the Australian 
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colonies. From the money of im- 
migrants, however, Victoria gains 
perhaps less than any of her neigh- 
bours; and, unquestionably, the 
loans which she has raised, and is 
raising, for State and municipal 
purposes, have had a strong influ- 
ence on both her buying capacity 
and her revenue. These heavy 
imports, paying as they do large 
duties as a rule, make the inflow of 
large revenue apparently a thing to 
be counted upon. Should the im- 
ports fall off, therefore, as they will 
sooner or later be seen to do under 
the rigorous tariff, Victoria will be 
left to realise that she has yet to 
find a sure basis of national income; 
and this it will be most difficult for 
her to do with the land alienated 
and the country districts unpeopled. 
At the present time, the net income 
of Victoria from taxation—chiefly 
Customs duties‘—is only about 
2,000,000l., and the entire revenue 
of the colony (including land 
money) last year was fully half-a- 
million less than that of New South 
Wales. Should Customs duties 
also fall off, therefore, the colony 
will have a sharp tussle before it 
readjusts its burdens, and may, 
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amid internal convulsions, impose a 
land tax which will terrify emi. 
grants from thinking of this colony 
as a home. How much depends 
on the Customs will be obvious from 
the subjoined note of the Budget 
estimates of Victoria for the year 
ending July 31, 1877.7 With a 
smaller revenue, the debt is larger 
than that of New South Wales, and 
the railway and other improving 
schemes are by no means near an 
end. Altogether, Victoria ought 
to be a warning to the mother. 
colony to take care and not dissi- 
pate or alienate her resources, lest 
she also find herself in difficulties. 

As regards the trade of Victoria 
with the United Kingdom, it is 
large and fairly satisfactory. Fully 
fifty per cent. of the total imports 
come from this country; both her 
jealousy of her neighbours and her 
incapacity for providing for her 
wants at home rendering such im- 
port a necessity. It is, indeed, a 
remarkable fact that, in spite of her 
tariff, Victoria is a much larger 
customer of the mother-country 
than New South Wales, and a 
much less promising manufacturer. 
Let her settle her land difficulty, 





* The Customs duties of Victoria would no doubt be considered light for many 
countries, and probably were felt at first to be so by the colcnists themselves, who were 
flush of new wealth. Asa rule, all articles of English manufacture, including clothing 
and tissues of most kinds, machinery and millworks, hardware and furniture, pay 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. A few kinds of woollen goods pay only 10 per cent., and some two or 
three articles are admitted free. When we consider the distance which English goods 
have to be carried by sea, however, as well as the fact that the colony is less super- 
abundantly wealthy now than it was even six years ago, there can be do doubt that 
duties which rule at 20 per cent. ad valorem for most articles of utility are oppressively 
high. The Victorians clamour, however, that they are not high enough. By the latest 
accounts the Protectionists are likely to have the victory, although there are considerable 
numbers of Free-traders in the colony. 

? The estimates, as given in Gordon and Gotch’s excellent Australian Handbook, were 
—Customs, 1,639,050/.; Excise, 166,600l.; land, including rents, 889,850. . (the 
proceeds of land sales alone appear to amount to about 600,000/. a year, all of which is 
properly chargeable to capital account); public works, i.e. roads, railways, and water- 
works, 1,179,500/.; and various other small items, making a total of 4,385,716/. The 
expenditure is placed at 2,851,295/., but that obviously does not include the ‘ working 
expenses’ of railways and other public works. The expenditure for the year 1873-74 
was 4,177,338/., and since then the total has not decreased. Victoria has spent from 
first to last over 13,000,000/. on her railway system, some portion of which has cost 
more than 50,000/. per mile, a most extravagant sum; and the average for the Govern- 
ment lines is 32,863/., which is also exceedingly high, and raises suspicion of considerable 
jobbery. Nearly the whole of the capital thus absorbed has been borrowed. 
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check extravagance, and lower the 
tariff, and she may in some re- 
spects be a smaller buyer of our 
home manufactures, although pro- 
bably a larger and more _pros- 
perous general trader. That is 
a long task, I fear, and we need 
be in no hurry to take alarm at the 
prospect of being ousted from the 
markets of the colony just yet. 
Weare more likely to suffer by the 
temporary poverty into which Vic- 
toria seems to me to be drifting. 
Not that she will become absolutely 
poor; but she tends to fall into the 
condition of the United States, 
and, with pampered industries lan- 
guishing, with people out of work, 
and artificially kept from settling 
on the land, may in her very in- 
fancy put on the appearance of a 
worn-out nation, burdened as if 
with the sins and mistakes of cen- 
turies. No fate could be more de- 
plorable ; but Victoria is at present 
courting it, and although I believe 
she will learn wisdom by her suffer- 
ing,like other people, suffer she must. 
At present reaction has barely set 
in. The yield of the gold mines 
is, however, falling off, and thus 
one strong direct purchasing power 
of the colony is lessened, while all 
around her she has competitors run- 
ning her hard in whatever she can 
produce. Her coal deposits are be- 
lieved to be enormous, and she is 
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rich in copper, possessing also iron, 
zinc, tin, and silver in more or less 
abundance ; but of none of these has 
she a monopoly, and the Newcastle 
collieries in New South Wales, to 
take an example, distance her mines 
altogether as a source of coal sup- 
ply, while the mineral centres of that 
colony are also better located for 
ready development. In order to 
utilise her wealth in these directions 
Victoria must, in short, have a 
larger population, and deal more 
freely with her neighbours. All 
sound industries are built up upon 
a home market to begin with, and 
there can be no sound home market 
without a large population of varied 
wants and pursuits. I am by no 
means sure, however, that Victoria 
is going to get a large population 
speedily. The exodus to her shores 
from Europe is over, and the stream 
which now flows towards Australasia 
is both small and much distributed. 
Victoria does not get the excessive 
share she did when gold was 
supreme. Nay, New South Wales, 
South Australia, and, above all, 
Queensland and New Zealand, as 
it were, entice or drive the emi- 
grants towards their shores, and if 
a shadow of dull trade or of in- 
ternal fiscal dissensions overtake 
Victoria, they will succeed in doing 
so more than now.? 

In many respects, then, the con- 





* Some figures given in Messrs. Gordon and Gotch’s Handbook enable us to measure the 


position of Victoria as a manufacturing centre. In all, the number of manufactories, large 
and small, was 1,648 last year, employing 25,647 hands, and with machinery, land, buildings, 
&e., estimated as worth 6,798,820/. Now, of these manufactories 16 were ‘account book,’ 
47 ‘agricultural implement,’ 9 ‘cutlery, 107 ‘ coach and waggon,’ 93 ‘clothing and boot 
and shoe,’ 124 ‘aerated water,’ 87 ‘ tannery,’ 52 ‘ fellmongery,’ and 76 ‘ iron, brass, and 
copper, with a host of lower numbers devoted to the production of either household 
requisites or of prepared foods for export. None of these compare for a moment with 
the substantial industries of New South Wales, if we except ‘iron’ and ‘agricultural 
implement’ shops, which are, we suspect, of an extremely insignificant kind for the most 
part. At all events, Victoria mines an almost infinitesimal quantity of iron ore and not 
much more copper. In fact, the production of the latter metal has no importance at all. 

* The number of immigrants into Victoria, deducting re-emigration, is much smaller 
now than it was a few years ago. Thus, according toa table given in Mr, Hayter’s 
report, the number of arrivals in the years 1865 to 1869 inclusive aggregated 30,738, 
and in the years 1870 to 1874, 28,134. In 1869 and 1870 the numbers were unusually 
large, amounting to over 22,000, but since then they have been extremely small, only 
1,752 settling in the colony in 1872. Gold in New South Wales, and the attractions 
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dition of these two leading colonies the population had increased to 
differs. Both of them are not free 213,000, and the export trade to 
from dangers, but the danger of about 5,000,000l. The mineral 
Victoria is the greater. New South wealth had not succeeded in divert- 
Wales promises to become a great ing the colony from agriculture 
country in time, but she mustmove either. On the contrary, the 
cautiously, and beware of the al- acreage under crops is larger, rela- 
lurements of sudden wealth. As a_ tively to the population, than in any 
country for emigrants there is, to other Australian colony. South 
my thinking, and in spite of rocks Australia possesses many natural 
ahead, none to compare with her; advantages, and much valuable soil 
and in proportion as population in- on which it can grow not food grain 
creases, her prosperity ought also merely, but grapes of fine flavour 
to increase. Our trade with her,as and quality, and every description 
I have said before, may not directly of semi-tropical or other fruit ; and 
increase at the same ratio, except these are not neglected. Attention 
along certain lines of business, but is also paid to sericulture, and the 
our general prosperity cannot fail to attempts have been so far very suc- 
be enhanced as she grows more cessful. Of course, like its neigh- 
prosperous, and while intimate re- bours, South Australia has in some 
lations with the mother-country measure forestalled its resources ; 
continue. but its debt is comparatively very 

It is time now to turn tothe other light, and it has, as yet, been under 
colonies of the group. Some of no necessity to depart from the 
them demand only brief treatment, almost free trade policy on which its 
but most of them have some quali- Customs laws are based. English 


ties worth noticing. South Aus- manufactured goods pay, as a rule, 


tralia, for instance, which lies west a duty merely of five per cent. ad 
and north of Victoria, resembles valorem, and the taxes on luxuries 
New South Wales in its general and articles of food are, as a rule, 
economic position. The colony has light. It certainly seems strange 
made considerable progress without to English eyes to see potatoes and 
at the same time endangering its prepared animal foods paying duty, 
future. Thediscovery andworking and no doubt the sooner that all 
of enormous deposits of copper at petty endeavours, such as these indi- 
Burra-Burrain 1845 has contributed, cate, to be independent of sister 
like the gold elsewhere, to the colonies are abandoned the better; 
wealth of the community, and _ but, as a whole, South Australia is 
helped to place it third in popula- to be commended for an enlightened 
tion and trade amongst the colonies mercantile policy, and has un- 
of the Australian continent, without, doubtedly benefited by it. There is 
at the same time, turning its head. little chance of manufactures being 
At the date of the discovery of established there on a large scale 
these valuable ore deposits, the inimical to the products of England, 
population of the colony was barely were its population thrice what it is; 
65,000, and its export trade under and so long as the colony continues 
half-a-million sterling. By 1876 to develop the soil, to introduce new 


mentioned in the text, no doubt in part account for this falling off, which might there- 
fore be esteemed temporary did no other causes crop up to frighten people away. The 
very unsatisfactory feature of the investigation into all the colonies, which I may note 
here, is the extreme paucity of women. In 1874 there were only 915 females to 2,452 
males entering Victoria. This is not merely bad for the morals of the population, but 
also very detrimental to the rapid increase of a native Australian population. 
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objects of cultivation, and to spend 
its energies on the mineral wealth 
within easy reach, it will continue 
to grow in prosperity and in impor- 
tance as a customer of the mother- 
country. Its trade is as large with 
England now, and as healthy, tak- 
ing its size into account, as that of 
any colony we have. There is a 
magnificent territory belonging to 
it, which only wants peopling, and 
the people will, no doubt, in time be 
found, although lately there has 
been some slackening in the arrivals 
and a corresponding falling away in 
the demand for land. 

One great danger which the 
colony is subject to appears to 
be drought. Last season’s wheat 
crop, for instance, has been seriously 
imperilled for want of rain, and so 
scarce was fodder for the cattle, 
that in the early part of the 
season a considerable acreage of 
corn crop had to be cut down 
unripe to supply them with 
food. Owing to this, it is estimated 
that although nearly 970,000 acres 
were put under wheat originally, 
the yield of the present crop will not 
nearly equal that of the two pre- 
ceding years. As is to be expected in 
anew country where high growing 
is not pursued, the farmer prefer- 
ring to draw on the natural re- 
sources of the soil, the ordinary 
yield of wheat per bushel does not 
rank high at the best of times in 
South Australia, compared with the 
yield in England or France, being 
only about 114 bushels to the acre. 
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This average will not be nearly 
reached by last season’s crop, how- 
ever, which is estimated at about 
6 bushels to the acre only, or a 
decline of nearly one-half. Fluctua- 
tions of this sort may not be of fre- 
quent occurrence, but they happen 
now and then, and ought to increase 
the caution with which the colony 
commits itself to heavy outlays. 
After the population has spread, and 
the face of large regions has been 
changed - by cultivation, by tree 
planting and irrigation, the climate 
and physical conditions may be so 
far changed as to make the country 
secure. Inthe meantime, cautious 
growth is best. No doubt the bad 
harvest of last season will tempo- 
rarily decrease the exporting power 
of the colony, and that may react on 
its imports from England and Asia ; 
but on the whole we may expect its 
trade with us to grow, and it seems 
to be now on a very sound basis. 
Very different, to my mind, is the 
position of Queensland, which, as a 
colony, has followed in the footsteps 
of Victoria rather than in those 
of New South Wales. Its popula- 
tion is considerably less than that 
of South Australia, being but 
180,000 or so, and its export trade 
is lower by about a million. Yet 
the colony has continued to amass 
a public debt, which amounts to 
nearly three times that of South 
Australia, and it has made so little 
progress in solid agriculture that 
the total acreage under crop last 
year was only about 80,000 acres.'® 





Perhaps I could not do better than give here a sort of rough comparative estimate 


of the progress of agriculture, exclusive of mere sheep herding, in the various Australian 
colonies and New Zealand. The figures in detail are obtainable from the abstracts 
appended to our own agricultural returns, or more diffusely from the statistics scattered 
through Messrs. Gordon and Gotch’s Handbook. According to Mr. Giffen’s tables, South 
Australia is by far the largest wheat-grower, having had 898,820 acres under that 
species of grain in 1875-76, as against 322,000 acres in Victoria, 134,000 in New South 
Wales, 4.500 in Queensland, 91,000 in New Zealand, and 43,000 in Tasmania. These 
figures give a fair idea of the progress of corn-growing in the various colonies, although 
the areas under wheat crops were in several colonies less in 1876 than in the previous 
year. Some of them also devote larger acreages to other kinds of grain. Victoria, for 
example, had last year 124,000 acres under oats and 32,000 under barley, and New 
Zealand 168,000 and 28,000 acres respectively, or much more than all the rest of the 
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The natural fertility of the land is 
apparently higher in Queensland 
than in any of the other colonies 
except New Zealand, and that offers 
the greater and not the less reason 
for extending cultivation as rapidly 
as possible. Instead of doing so, 
however, Queensland has turned her 
attention to a large extent towards 
mines, seeking to develop gold, tin, 
and copper mining in particular, by 
every means in her power. 
Queensland has, it is true, ex- 
tended her sheep-farming more ra- 
pidly than even New South Wales, 
and cannot, therefore, be considered 
backward in all respects; but when 
all is said sheep do not form a first- 
rate source of national wealth, and 
ought hardly to be taken as a justi- 
fication for heavy expenditure on 
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spent and is spending very freely. 
Her railway system is already much 
larger than that of South Aus- 
tralia." 

From this it follows, of course, 
that the taxation is very heavy, not- 
withstanding the efforts made to 
import immigrants, and get them 
settled in the land. According toa 
very useful table appended to Mr. 
Reid’s essay already cited, the taxa- 
tion of Queensland was higher per 
head than that of any other colony 
in Australasia except New Zealand. 
It amounted to 3/. 5s. 2d. against 
11. 18s. 3d. in New South Wales, 
11, 12s. 10d. in South Australia, and 
2l, 2s. gd. in Victoria. This is, of 
course, exclusive of the proceeds of 
land sales and leases. In the finan- 
cial year ended June 30, 1876, the 


public works. Yet Queensland has revenue of the colony, including 


colonies put together, If we include lands partially cultivated, such as land under per- 
manent artificial grasses and bare fallows, as well as the various experimental efforts at 
cotton and tobaceo growing and the land under root crops, we get the following table as 
showing the progress which each colony has made according to its population in the 
reclamation of the land :— 


Acreage 
under all kinds 
of crops 


451,138 
1,126,831 
1,444,586 
47,571 
775347 
332,824 
2,377,492 


Acreage 

cultivated 

per head 
o's 
1'4 
7° 
1'8 
o'5 


Population 
in 1875 
595,465 
$15,034 
206,476 

26,459 
172,402 
103,920 
375,721 


Colony 


New South Wales . 
Victoria , . 
South Australia . 
Western Australia . 
Queensland 
Tasmania > 

New Zealand . 


New South Wales has a less total in 1876 by nearly 14,000 acres than in 1875, and 
would appear to be in some danger of neglecting the due extension of her agricultural 


pursuits in following after sheep-farming and mining and manufactures. According to 
the figures given in the last column of the table she has less than an acre per head under 
crops, and her imports show that she is not raising bread enough for her population. 
South Australia stands out most prominent of all, and New Zealand follows, 
Queensland lagging behind New South Wales without possessing the justification which 
New South Wales has either in the wealth of minerals or extent of flocks. New South 
Wales has such vast tracts which are not yet suitable for agriculture, being, compared 
with Victoria and Queensland, badly watered, that there may be some excuse for her 
slow progress in this direction, although I admit it involves danger ; but there can be no 
excuse for some of these colonies. The true progress is that which goes neither too fast 
—outstripping population and foreign markets—nor too slow, making the community 
dependent on foreign supplies. The first thing which all colonies ought to study to do 
is to feed themselves with the products of their own soil. 

4 According to the accounts of the Treasurer of the colony for the last half-year, the 
amount spent on immigration during its course out of borrowed money was 55,0001, 
and the railway outlay came to 226,600/. This kind of expenditure is constantly going 
on, and the colony has spent over 6,000,000/, on its railway system already, on which 
money it does not get a direct return of 2 per cent. Over a hundred thousand a year 
spent on immigrants, upwards of half-a-million on railways, form no slight outlay for so 
young a community. 
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land revenue so called, amounted 
altogether to 1,288,3771., and the 
expenditure to 1,314,932/. There 
was a deficit, therefore, as there 
had been the previous year, and the 
colony has no means of making ends 
meet except by either increasing 
the taxes or by selling more land. 
Taxation cannot be much increased, 
however. The import tariff is not in- 
deed heavy, but itis pretty widely dis- 
tributed, as is found by the fact that 
it yielded nearly 500,000/. on a total 
import trade of less than 4,000,000l., 
or say, roughly, 12} per cent. over 
all ad valorem. Much of this is, 
of course, paid simply with the pro- 
ceeds of the loans which the colony 
has raised in England, just as part 
of the income from land arises from 
the same source. Emigrants are 
settled on claims under Govern- 
ment guidance, and to some extent 
with Government money, so that the 
colony is not anywhere resting on 
the solid basis of its own resources. 
Nor with all these efforts at forcing 
is the land revenue increasing. 
There was last half-year a decided 
falling off in this source of apparent 
income. Possibly the enormous 
discoveries of tin said to have been 
made a year or two ago will help 
the colony out of its difficulties, but 
that is doubtful. I look rather 
for another financial and mercantile 
crisis there similar to that of 1866, 
only more disastrous, because now 
the credit of the State may be 
affected for years, while then it 
was mainly the credit of banks and 
private traders. Queensland is, in 
short, a country far too undeveloped 
for the pace at which it has gone, 
and with too few resources to fall 
back upon, therefore, when difficul- 
ties overtake it. There are no 
manufacturing industries of a solid 
character in the country, nor can 
there be any, so far as I can see, 
because Queensland is not favoured 
with the materials most essential to 
a country setting up in this way 
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for itself. It cannot even take 
shelter in protection therefore, 
and has no realisable wealth but 
its wool, hides, and tallow, its 
preserved meats, and its minerals, 
in the sale of every one of which 
it meets with the keenest possible 
competition from its neighbours. 
I can see no way out of the 
tangle for this colony, therefore, 
but through much financial dis- 
organisation and long-continued 
struggles, for its debts and taxation 
are now direct hindrances to the 
rapid extension of land cultivation; 
and many of the immigrants who 
arrive at the colony’s expense 
leave it and take refuge in New 
South Wales or Victoria from this 
very cause. For all that, Queens- 
land nibbles at becoming a great 
manufacturing country, and has 
established a joint stock woollen 
weaving mill at Ipswich, from 
which much is hoped. 

But if the condition of Queens- 
land be dangerous, that of New Zea- 
Jand is much more so, although New 
Zealand is the most diligent of all 
the colonies in developing the soil. 
That colony has not been content 
with trying to rival Victoria; it 
has sought to imitate Canada. Nay, 
it is almost unjust to hint that 
Canada has been as reckless as this, 
almost the youngest of all our great 
colonies. It is not yet forty years 
old, and it rejoices in a debt of 
nearly 20,000,0001., or something 
like 50l. per head of the population, 
which itself does not yet reach 
400,000, Maoris included. Its tax- 
ation was 15s. per head higher than 
that of Queensland in 1875, and has 
since been increased, as has also the 
debt. Only the other day the Govern- 
ment of the colony had to borrow 
500,000l, in Sydney, and the public 
works to which it is committed 
must entail a large expenditure for 
many years beyond the available 
income. By means of the huge 
borrowings in which it indulges, 
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the colony is able to import far 
more than it exports, and is, next 
to Victoria, the largest customer 
to the mother-country of any in 
the group. All its railway mate- 
rials, most of its clothing and its 
hardware and cutlery, come from 
England, and it has to go to New 
South Wales for some of its coal. 
The entire trade of the colony, out 
and in, was about 13,500,000l. last 
year, and the imports exceeded the 
exports by about 2,500,000l.; and 
this has been much the state of its 
account for at least three years. 
Almost the whole apparent prospe- 
rity of the colony is, therefore, 
based on a quagmire of debt, and 
it is impossible to say what its real 
progress or prosperity may have 
been. A stimulant has been applied 
which has made its influence felt in 
every department of progress ; and 
whether the colony will be richer 
or poorer for the efforts it has 
made may almost be considered an 
open question. In the immediate 
future a disaster is not merely pro- 
bable, but to my mind certain. The 
colony cannot go on spending, as 
it has done, without a severe recoil, 
and when that recoil comes a great 
part of the present show of pros- 
perity will disappear. Instead of 
being able to import more than she 
exports, New Zealand will be re- 
duced to buying only what the 
interest on her debt abroad leaves 
her money to pay for. And that 
interest will then be by no means 
so easy to meet as it looks now, 
when the quickening effect of the 
foreign money is everywhere felt 
without any strong indication of 
the coming exhaustion and languor. 
But by-and-by, when this money is 
all spent, when it is no more to be had 
for paying the wages of thousands 
of men employed in carrying out 
a railway system far more ambi- 
tious and extended than that of 
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Victoria, when the Customs receipts 
are no longer swollen by duties 
paid on goods imported with this 
money, and the country sinks back 
on itself with a thousand miles of 
railway to maintain out of its own 
resources, besides interest to pay 
on its heavy debt, New Zealand 
must inevitably face bankruptcy 
and a trade demoralisation which it 
is appalling to contemplate. Her 
gold mines will not serve her then, 
nor her wealth in copper, silver, 
iron-sand, and coal. She will be 
fortunate if she holds together and 
weathers the storm without the loss 
of half her population. 

I speak strongly, because I feel 
very strongly. New Zealand has 
spoilt almost at the starting what 
might have been a career of pros- 
perity such as few other countries 
could point to. The soil is rich and 
virgin, and no less than 12,000,000 
acres are at present estimated to 
be adapted for cultivation, while 
50,000,000 would be suited, when 
cleared, for pasturage.'? There are 
many valuable minerals and some 
natural products of value, which 
by a judicious exploitation might all 
have contributed to increase the 
wealth of the colony. New Zealand, 
in short, had the properties within 
herself of being a comfortable self- 
contained colony, of a quiet, homely, 
peaceful kind, such as the world 
does not readily furnish now-a-days; 
but it took the gold fever and the 
‘progress’ fever, and presently 
will have to pay the penalty in ex- 
haustion, and, I fear, considerable 
misery. 

The only satisfactory feature that 
we can dwell upon is the fact that, 
so far, a certain success has attended 
the efforts of the Government at 
colonisation. New Zealand receives 
a larger proportion of the British 
emigration to Australasia than any 
other colony, and retains most of 





12 Gordon and Gotch’s Handbook, article ‘ New Zealand.’ 
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those it receives.'* Land is being 
rapidly absorbed for purposes of 
cultivation, and the true wealth of 
the country is thus being developed. 
According to the returns up to 
March of last year, about 2,400,000 
acres were under cultivation, of 
which 91,000 acres were sown 
with wheat. This is a small pro- 
portion, and, of course, precludes 
the colony from being able to ex- 
port grain. Indeed, it has to import, 
which is always an extravagant 
position for a young colony to 
assume. Still the yield per acre—31 
to 32 bushels—shows both good 
soil and remarkably good agricul- 
ture. Were new settlers to con- 
tinue to arrive spontaneously in 
large numbers, the colony might 
pass through its crisis without pro- 
longed sufiering. In the face of the 
enormous taxation, however, I do 
not see how these numbers are to 
be obtained except by a continuance 
of the present ruinous ontlay. 
They will then cost the colony 
more than it can afford. 

A certain amount of relief will 
also no doubt be given by the abo- 
lition of the provinces into which 
New Zealand was, till last year, 
divided. These provinces, with 
their separate councils and super- 
intendents, were a source. of ex- 
pense to the country which was by 
no means necessary, and in a time 
of financial difficulty they would 
have almost certainly indulged in 
separatist views with the object of 
shirking their share in the national 
burdens. The agitation which pre- 
ceded the abolition of these pro- 
vinces gave indications of a party 
in Otago—the Scotch settlement— 
capable of raising the separatist cry 
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even before the storm came on. 
There will now be no definite rally- 
ing point for such parties, and that 
will prove a very great advantage. 
Otago, however, promises to be very 
restive under burdens which have 
been imposed upon it by the poli- 
ticians to a considerable extent 
against its will; and, I fear, the cry 
for subdivision may again rise to add 
to the general impotence when the 
colonists begin to reap the fruits of 
their rash lavishness. 

Such being the general features 
of the economic position of this 
colony, it is hardly necessary to 
discuss the question of its tariff, or 
the minuter probabilities of the 
trade between it and the mother- 
country. Whether the tariff is 
high or low, that trade is sure to 
suffer a sharp recoil when the bor- 
rowed money is done. We cannot 
hope to sell to New Zealand the 
quantities that we have done of any 
of our manufactures except clothes, 
and even of these the demand must 
become less if the people get poorer. 
No doubt the tariff, which is as near 
as possible about 11 to 12 per cent. 
ad valorem on the invoice prices 
of the goods, will exercise a very 
strong effect against England in 
certain directions when the infla- 
tion passes away, although it is not 
felt apparently at present. To take 
one example: nearly all the Aus- 
tralian colonies had at first to 
import most of their boots and 
shoes, and manufacturers in Eng- 
land did a very fine business in con- 
sequence. But gradually, as they 
grew up, the colonies took to esta- 
blishing manufactories of their own, 
and imported less and less of 
these primary articles. This has 


3 The statement of the Registrar-General of New Zealand, Mr. W. R. Brown, for 
1874, which is the latest available, gives the immigration of that year at 43,965, of 
whom 18,135 were females. The emigration was 5,859, so that the net increase in that 
year to the population of the colony was 38,106. Out of this total 29,035 persons were 
imported entirely at the colony's expense. The total emigration to Australasia from the 
United Kingdom in that year was, according to official returns, about 54,000, New 
Zealand had therefore a very large share. 
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not yet been the case with New 
Zealand or Queensland to any large 
extent; but the tariff and pinching 
times may almost at once stop the 
home business in this line with 
these colonies. This is one of seve- 
ral domestic arts, as it were, which 
a new country is indeed justified in 
setting on foot as soon as it can, 
and New Zealand will certainly 
have every temptation to do so 
now. The hardware exports thence 
will also fall away for other reasons, 
and if we retain a business in 
cottons and woollens to any amount 
we may consider ourselves fortu- 
nate. The outlook for New Zealand 
is not bright, take it how we will. 
The colony has many mistakes to 
suffer for before it can emerge into 
greatness, and the old country must 
suffer along with it. 

Of the minor colonies, Western 
Australia and Tasmania, it is hardly 
necessary that I should speak in 
detail. Both are at present too 
poor to be very extravagant, but the 


latter has contrived to get together 
a reasonable amount of debt, which 
appears to hinder its advancement 


to some extent. The island is a 
beautiful one, and full of natural 
riches, but its wealth is not yet 
developed by the presence of an en- 
terprising population. Hardly yet 
free from the convict taint which 
stuck to it as Van Diemen’s Land, 
it has not attracted the number of 
population which the country de- 
serves to have, and, unaided by ‘great 
gold discoveries’ to dangle before 
the wealth seekers, it has been 
passed over. All the same, it has 
in it the elements of a very solid 
prosperity, and has displayed consi- 
derable energy in taking in and im- 
proving land. The colonists of Tas- 
maniashould becomecomfortableand 
even reasonably wealthy, although 
they will never take a great place 
amongst nations, or figure as large 
traders with this or any other 
country, and the pity is that so few 
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colonists seek its shores—the popu- 
lation barely increased 4,000 in the 
five years 1870 to 1875. Western 
Australia, again, is entirely a colony 
in embryo, about which little can be 
said, except that the territory is ap- 
parently a very attractive one, 
capable of sustaining a large popu- 
lation. At present there are not 
30,000 in the entire colony, which, 
it is estimated, embraces an area 
eight times larger than the United 
Kingdom. Much of that vast 
amount of land is, however, as yet 
quite irreclaimable, like that of 
Sonth Australia and Queensland; 
and indeed, speaking generally, all 
the Australian colonies are still 
more or less of the nature of coast 
settlements. Inland the population 
everywhere thins gradually off, so 
that the central territory, uninha- 
bitable as it is said to be, for the 
most part effectually shuts off all 
chance of overland communication 
between one colony and another on 
opposite sides of the continent. Yet 
there is great room to spread, and 
to join hand to hand all round the 
magnificent coasts. 

This isolation overland, to turn 
for a moment to the general ques- 
tions involved in the future of these 
settlements, must exercise, however, 
a most important bearing on the 
possibilities of a federative union 
of the mainland and Tasmanian 
colonies. There is no great central 
colony to form a rallying point for 
the rest, as it were, and the mere 
fact that allcommunication between 
east and west must be practically by 
sea for many a day to come, will 
make the two colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria strenuous rivals 
in the fight for leadership. Each 
will say that it is best placed for the 
seat of supreme government, and 
neither will give way until, as a 
refuge from conflict, some petty 
corner like Tasmania may possibly 
be chosen as a sort of neutral 
ground, just as the capital of the 
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United States is planted in the in- 
significant ‘District of Columbia.’ 
That is, supposing the federation 
project carried out, which is, I con- 
fess, taking a great deal for granted. 
So far is it now from being so that 
I almost fear the past history of 
several of the colonies, brief as it 
has been, makes it impossible until 
many revolutions have occurred. 
Each colony has grown to have its 
own aims and ambitions, and its 
own burdens, to such a degree, that 
necessity alone will drive them to- 
wards union, although union is, 
more than any other conceivable 
thing, a necessity for them all, 
whether we look at them as requir- 
ing more population, as aspiring 
States, or as sitting defenceless and 
apart, ready to be a prey to the 
first sturdy marauder almost who 
penetrates to these southern seas— 
not by any means an impossible 
event. 

I firmly believe that, were the 
Australian colonies to unite now 
under one federal government, the 
necessity which impels some of 
them to tout for emigrants would 
be atan end. People would grow 
used to have a great country in their 
eye over which they could wander at 
will, as in the United States, and the 
new greatness which would thus 
rest upon these colonies would draw 
many to their shores. Not only so, 
but the abolition of all Customs 
barriers between the various States 
would materially aid the develop- 
ment of the peculiar resources of 
each, and might put an end, par- 
tially at least, to costly schemes of 
rivalry. The natural resources of 
New South Wales and Victoria 
would seem to fit them for becoming 
the industrial centres of the conti- 
nent, while the others are adapted 
for every description of agriculture, 
and can furnish many raw materials, 
including cotton and silk of a most 
valuable kind. Break the artificial 
barriers away, and each district or 
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province of the federation would 
attract to itself the kinds of labour 
most suited to its wants. We 
should have harmonious develop- 
ment rather than, as at present, 
rivalries which tend to hinder pro- 
gress, 

It is also necessary that these 
colonies should concert together 
and become one for purposes of 
self-defence. At present they lie 
open, and almost utterly without 
any means of defence in the event 
of an outbreak of war between the 
mother-country and any ambitious 
European power. These colonies 
are, in short, only communities of 
miners, shepherds, and farmers, 
and, however admirable as such, 
they require to have at least the 
capacity for calling into existence 
the means of fighting for their 
possessions, should they be threat- 
ened. Great Britain has so 


many possessions, and such heavy 
stakes of another kind in India 
and China, that the probabilities 


are no European war could occur 
now involving her participation 
which would not tax her utmost 
spare energies in keeping the 
peace in Asia. There would 
likely be neither men nor means 
forthcoming to help the colonies, 
except sparing them, perhaps, a few 
ships of war. In the main, there- 
fore, they must look to their own 
resources, and federation would at 
ouce enable them to do so effec- 
tually. By forming a Bund, or a 
single State, such as that of the 
American Union, they could at once 
introduce a military and naval or- 
ganisation of sufficient strength to 
protect them against any but the 
strongest aggressive powers. I fear 
the world has hardly yet reached 
that state of civilisation which ren- 
ders this unnecessary; but the colo- 
nists do not seriously occupy their 
thoughts with gloomy contingencies 
of this kind. Till they do there will 
be no serious movement towards 
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federation, and without federation 
their settlements can never be 
strong and great. Union, in short, 
must at once lead to enormous 
changes in the government systems 
of several of them, and might also 
give them all an opportunity for 
revising the land laws, with a view 
to imposing taxation on the only 
kind of property capable of bearing 
it pretty heavily. A land tax and 
a light Customs tariff should pro- 
vide for nearly all wants, federal 
and provincial, as the country filled 
up with people. The obvious neces- 
sity which exists for providing for 
self-defence ought also to be a strong 
argument in favour of prudent spend- 
ing with all the colonies, especially 
if they should have to make such 
provision separately. No cost that 
@ community can bear at all 
weighs on it and cripples its re- 
sources like the cost of maintaining 
armed forces. But for the army 


and navy of England, we might at 
present have no national debt, and 


might almost enjoy the entire reve- 
nues of our railway systems as a 
relief to taxation. Armies and na- 
vies protect trade no doubt, but 
they cripple the competing force of 
the trader also; and were the colo- 
nies in Australia to have to betake 
themselves to arms, they would find 
themselves in difficulties of a finan- 
cial kind, however cheaply they 
organised their forces. At present 
only New South Wales and Victoria 
possess any semblance of a force, 
and none of them have tasted the 
bitterness of war taxes. It will be 
well if they unite as one nation be- 
fore they have to do so, and I wish 
the dread of that contingency would 
force them to cease their rivalries. 
At present they are weak because 
divided. 

I must look on the Australian 
colonies, then, as at best a nation in 
a nebulous state, of which the frag- 
ments show here and there vigorous 
life, but whose coming greatness 
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can only be guessed at. As regards 
the future course of British trade 
with them generally, there is little 
more to be said. Obviously it will 
be larger in some cases and smaller 
in others, and over all may per. 
haps be expected for years to come 
to show small augmentation, so far, 
at all events, as exports of British 
manufactures thither are concerned. 
As the more vigorous colonies de- 
velop their own resources, however, 
they will also do a wider foreign 
business, by which, as I have said, 
England will more or less benefit; 
but it by no means follows that 
they will then buy more Engiish 
goods. Freights alone are against 
us, and must grow more so as 
money sinks in value in the colo- 
nies, and they become able to em. 
ploy labour of the same quality as 
our own at something like an equi- 
valent price. The wealth of Eng. 
land may then come to be increased, 
not so much by the sale of home- 
made goods to the Australians, as 
by the employment of her surplus 
capital in the sustenance of new 
industries there. This has been 
the course, in fact, hitherto; and 
every industry which Australia has 
—just as almost every industry 
possessed by the United States— 
owes its origin, and no little of its 
prosperity, to English money. A 
new country has no saved money, 
strictly speaking, of its own; it 
has only the raw products of na- 
ture; and hence the price or value 
of saved money, or ‘loanable capi- 
tal,’ in a new country is very high, 
by reason of its scarcity. On the 
other hand, labour is even more 
urgently needed than money in most 
instances; and frequently, in new 
countries, the purchasing power of 
money over labour is extremely 
low. This curious double scarcity 
tells, on the one hand, in favour of 
a strong flow of money from the 
mother-country, where it is cheap, to 
the colony, where it is dear, and, on 
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the other, induces an equally steady 
flow of all kinds of home manu- 
factures which the colony cannot 
afford to make foritself. Gradually 
this state of affairs should equalise 
itself, and industry after industry 
starts into vigorous life, as the capi- 
tal to start it and the hands to 
keep it goingarefound. The enor- 
mous amount of gold which the 
Australian colonies have found 
made their progress in this respect 
remarkably rapid; but the home 
supplies of money have also had 
an immense influence. What that 
supply has amounted to no one 
can say, because the private im- 
portations of emigrants cannot be 
even guessed at ; but we may gather 
some notion of its magnitude from 
the capital of the numerous banks 
and other companies with English 
capital engaged in the Australian 
trade. 

The capital involved in the 
banks of Australia and New Zea- 
land—which may be considered of 
English origin—amounts to about 
9,000,0001., most of which has been 
found by this country; and besides 
this capital there are large deposits, 
and in some cases large reserves, 
portions of which may fairly be 
assumed to come from English 
pockets. The banks are not all, 
either. There are large numbers 
of mining adventures and agricul- 
tural companies, whose money, fur- 
nished by English investors, is em- 
ployed either in lending upon 
mortgage or in developing property 
under direct English management. 
The finance companies, in particu- 
lar, have not their capital merely, 
but also large deposits, all drawn 
from home, and employed in loans 
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of | © squatters or farmers at higher 
ly & tates of interest than could be got 
ty | 2 the mother-country. By this 





means land is bought and, appa- 
rently, paid for; and by this 
means farms are stocked, produce 
raised, and the whole machinery 
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of trade put in motion. The 
work done is most necessary and 
valuable; but the statistics of pro- 
gress and wealth which the colonial 
budgets are founded on may well, 
under such a system, be most mis- 
leading. I am unable to give an 
exact statement of the amount of 
English money thus invested in the 
farming and mining of Australia 
and New Zealand, but the paid-up 


capital alone of the finance and 


loan companies amounts to over 
3,000,000l., and it is a moderate 
estimate which places the deposits 
borrowed on the uncalled portion 
of the capital of many of these com- 
panies at another 5,000,000]. Add 
another 2,000,000/., which is within. 
the mark, as investments in mines, 
and we have a very respectable total 
of more than 19,000,000].—say, in 
round figures at 20,000,000/.—as. 
the lent English money actively 
embarked in the internal develop- 
ment of the Australasian colonies. 
Were we to add private fortunes 
carried to the colonies, as well as 
English investments in _ strictly 
colonial companies, this total would 
be probably quite three times that 
amount, but I wish to avoid 
any appearance of exaggeration. 


Even this total reveals a good 
deal regarding Australian pro- 


gress, as well as of the source 
whence England draws so much 
of her wealth. Mere trade figures 
do not show nearly all her gains, 
and trade figures alone onght 
not, therefore, to be dwelt upon as 
an exclusive sign of the good which 
she reaps from her possessions. By 
a table published in the last emi. 
gration papers, I find that, between 
1848 and 1876 inclusive, emigrants 
to the colonies and the United 
States are estimated to have re- 
mitted to their friends no less than 
about 19,800,000l. in money, all of 
which did, in one shape or other, 
good to the trade of the mother- 
country. That again takes no ac. 
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count of the fortunes brought home 
by returned emigrants from all 
parts of the globe, or in part re-in- 
vested in the enterprises of the 
country in which they were origin- 
ally won. In all these ways Eng- 
land gains by the prosperity of her 
colonies, and in one sense the more 
she lends them, the greater her 
tribute in return, whether their 
direct exchange of goods with her 
increases’ or not. All I deprecate 
is the lavish mortgaging of the re- 
sources of the State or community 
as such by heavy borrowings. 
Money is best risked on private ac- 
count, and the states of Australia 
and New Zealand are too new to 
have laid on themselves the load 
which most of them carry. This I 
say bearing in mind fully the wise 
provisions which they have all more 
or less made for the repayment 
of debt, because I deem these in 
themselves something of a snare, 
inducing more and more outlay in 
the faith that one day all will come 
round, and that the community 
will ultimately have as it were for 
nothing what it pays so dearly for 
now. 

The outflow of capital from the 
mother-country to the colonies is 
thus, in several ways, at once a 
chief source of her gain and main 
danger of the future. Their lavish- 
ness will produce miserable reac- 
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tion, the sufferings of which will 
recoil on this country as well as on 
the colonists. The position of the 
settlements we have briefly looked 
at is therefore rather a chequered 
one. We cannot say with surety 
what their future may be. All of 
them have difficulties before them, 
and though I think the Australian 
colonies, with one or two ex. 
ceptions, much better off than 
Canada, and rather more pros. 
perous than South Africa, I yet 
cannot say that any of them will 
make the startling advances in the 
future which the generation pass. 
ing away has witnessed. Yet the 
greatness of some amongst them 
seems secured, and so long as they 
are peopled by an English-speak- 
ing race, their union with the old 
country must be intimate in a mer- 
cantile sense, and the good they do 
her will in the main far exceed the 
evil. We shall in the next few 
years, perhaps, see our trade with 
Australasia both shrink consider. 
ably and shift in character; but it 
will still be in the aggregate 
great trade; and if the colonies 
there would but unite in one, the 
field they would offer to the oll 
country for emigration, for capital 
and enterprise of every kind, is 
such as North America alone could 
rival. 


A. J. W. 
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AN OLD GERMAN POEM AND A VEDIC HYMN. 


By Kart Buinp. 


I 

N Upper Bavaria, in a country 
rich in beautiful rock and lake 
scenery, a remarkable monument 
was raised a short time ago; com- 
memorating the oldest literary re- 
cord of Teutonic speech in South- 
ern Germany. It is the so-called 
‘Wessobrunn Prayer,’ a semi-hea- 
then, semi-Christian creation song, 
which has thus been perpetuated 
by a public structure. The monu- 
ment consists of one of those erratic 
blocks that may once have been 
imbedded in the Ortler peak, and 
which, pushed forward by glacier 
action, now lie scattered profusely 
over a romantic spot of German 
Alpine land. Moved with great 


difficulty to the commemoration 
place, a colossal stone of this kind 
serves at present as a tablet; show- 
ing the ancient cosmogonic hymn 


as an 
letters. 
The 


inscription in bold Gothic 


‘Prayer’ is a bit of poetry 
in the Teutonic staff-rhyme—such 
as we find it in the fragments of 
the Hildebrand Lay arid the Muspilli 
Song ; in Otfrid’s Gospel Harmony ; 
inthe Heliand; in Beowulf; in Piers 
Plowman and other ancient English 
poems; in the Edda, and so forth. 
To call the staff-rhyme ‘ Teutonic,’ 
of course only means that the al- 
literative form was worked out, so 
far as our knowledge reaches, into 
a perfect system among the Ger- 
manic nations. Remarkable traces 
of alliteration exist also in early 
Indian and Greek poetry. Even 
stronger vestiges, indicating the 
consciousness of clear rules, are to 
be met with in Latin literature. 
But among the Teutons, the staff- 
rhyme was elaborated most fully. 
Their songs were bound by it in 
rhythmic fetters of great regularity 
and firmness. 


Found in the Benedictine cloister 
of Wessobrunn, where it had been 
preserved amidst a number of Latin 
pieces, the valuable manuscript of 
the ‘ Prayer’ is now in the Central 
library of Munich. It probably 
dates from the eighth century of 
our era. The writer, or copyist, 
was a monk of the Cloister of the 
Three Holy Bournes or Fountains. 
In all likelihood, this monastic 
establishment had been set up on 
ground that once had served as a 
heathen place of worship ; dedicated 
to the three Sisters of Fate, who 
were said to dwell at a fountain 
near the roots of the World-Tree. 
Indeed, by a strange piece of good 
luck, there has been discovered, in 
the neighbourhood, a rudely sculp- 
tured three-headed image, which is 
interpreted as an effigy of the Ger- 
man Nornes. 

In folk-lore yet current in various 
parts of our country, three fays, or 
sisters of fate, are spoken of under 
the names of Wilbet, Worbet, and 
Ainbet. In but slightly differing 
versions, the tale is the same in the 
Tirol, in Bavaria, in Alsace, and 
Rhenish Hesse. The meaning of 
the names mentioned is not quite 
fixed. Probably there is an allu- 
sion, in them, to the well-disposed 
(Wil-bet) nature of a fay represent- 
ing the Past; to the warring or 
worrying (Wor-bet) troubles of the 
Present ; and to the terrors (Ainbet 
= Aginbet) of the Future. At any 
rate, so convinced are some German 
archeologists of the character of 
the sculptured image which came 
to light near the Cloister of the 
Three Holy Bournes, that they have 
catalogued it under the name of 
those fays. 
iw The central head on the slab seems 
to be bearded ; and this has puzzled 
some of the interpreters. They 
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fancied that what appeared to be 
like a beard, might after all be the 
hair of one of the fays, tied round 
the chin. I would, on the contrary, 
submit that if the image is really 
to be taken as a representation of 
the German Nornes, the beard would 
quite fit in with the description of 
the semi-masculine nature of the 
witches in Macbheth—‘ weird’ sis- 
ters also, whose name, as mentioned 
in a previous essay, arose from that 
of one of the Nornes: Urd, or 
Ward. 
Says Banquo: 
How far is’t call’d to Fores? What are 
these, 
So wither'd and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inbabitants o’ the 
earth, 
And yet are on’t ? 
aught 
That man may question? 
understand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. ‘You should be 
women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 


Live you? Or are you 


You seem to 


It strikes me as noteworthy, I 
may remark by-the-by, that, in the 
greater part of the scene between 
Macbeth, Banquo, and the Witches, 
Shakspere uses the most regular 
alliteration. Not only does this 
add powerfully to the archaic im- 
pressiveness and awe; but it also 
seems to bring the form and figure 
of the bearded Sisters of Fate more 
closely within the circle of the 
Northern, Teutonic, idea. 

But to go back to the Wesso- 
brunn Poem. If the surroundings 
of the place where it was found, 
apparently bear the traces of 
heathendom, the same is to be 
said also—in part, at least—of the 
mode of writing adopted in the 
manuscript. When a copy of the 
‘Prayer’ was first published in last 
century, nobody knew what to make 
of some curious marks init. One 
of them looked like a Greek digam- 
ma turned to the left ; another like 
a cross. The wise theory was 
started that the monk who had 
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written the Song, had, at those 
places, made the sign of the cross 
over himself. However, what then 
seemed to be an inverted digamma 
is fully explained now as an old 
abbreviation of the word ‘enti’ 
(and). The cross, on its part, 
is now recognised as a runic 
kagol, used for the syllable ‘ga.’ 
It is not a chrismon ; not a Christ- 
ian cross—but a rune. A letter of 
the pre-Christian Teutonic alphabet 
thus stands, at several places in 
the manuscript of the Prayer, as a 
strange pagan relic. 

The text itself bears the strongest 
marks of the same kind. In Grimm’s 
opinion, it is far from being a bold 
supposition to believe that this Old 
German poem does not contain a 
Christian picture of the Creation, 
but that its writer had a heathen 
poem—dating from the time of 
Woden worship — either before 
him, or in his thoughts and re- 
membrance. Massmann, another 
good authority, shares Grimm’s 
view. He thinks the Prayer was 
written down by ‘a brand-new con- 
vert, whose head was yet full of the 
inherited heathen recollections,’ and 
that in truth we have here the work 
of a previous pagan poet, which 
the later monkish writer rewrought 
in his own way from hearsay 
and still current folk-songs. 

This opinion was only combated by 
Wackernagel. But though Wacker- 
nagel’s merits on the field of 
philology are undoubted, the well- 
known theological bent and bias of 
his mind render him an unsafe 
guide on such a question. At all 
events, the view now held by well- 
nigh the totality of those competent 
to judge, is to the effect that the 
writer of the Wessobrunn poem 
mainly transcribed a fragment of 
an Old German cosmogonic song ; 
tacking to it a few words of his 
own creed, 

II 
Ar the end of a previous essay— 
on The Teutonic Tree of Existence— 
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I referred to this Wessobrunn 
Prayer in the following words : 








To suppose that the Germanic Ash-Tree 
had an early Aryan prototype, and that 
myths referring to such a tree had their 
counterpart in Greek, Persian, Indian, even 
Hebrew and Chaldean legends, is certainly 
not going against the ordinary rules of 
mythclogical evidence. Were it otherwise, 
the credit would be all the higher for that 
Teutonic race, of which a Roman Emperor 
said that ‘their bodies are great, but their 
souls are even greater,’ to have worked out 
the idea of a Tree of Existence in so com- 
prehensive a form. But any one who will 
compare the Old German Wessobrunn 
Prayer with a well-known cosmogonic pas- 
sage in the Edda, and again with similar 
classic, Persian, Vedic, and even Assyrian 
and Chaldean texts, in which the most 
striking concordance of thoughts and ex- 
pressions occurs, will scarcely feel warranted 
to join in a doubt. 



















































This special reference I will now 
illustrate. 


Before doing so, I may premise 
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r | here that the points of contact 
s | between the Hindoo and the Ger- 
manic creed are frequent and 
- | undeniable. They partly come out, 
8 even to this day, in German chil- 
1 | dren’s games which are the last 
s | poor remnants of religious ceremo- 
h | nies and rude dramatic representa- 
t | tions, once performed, sung, and 
y | danced by Teutonic priests in the 
primeval forests of Northern Eu- 
y rope, or, earlier still, on the green 
- | hills between the Caspian Sea and 
f | the Punjaub. Many divine and 
|- | semi-divine figures of the Germanic 
f | system of faith are clearly trace- 
fe | able to beliefs once commonly 
lt }| held by Aryan tribes before their 
|. | Separation. 
it In not a few Eddic conceptions, 
1e +} as wellas in German folk-lore, there 
m | is, moreover, a peculiar tone of 
of | fantastic jugglery, given out in a 
y; | mocking vein, which strangely re- 
is | Minds us of farther Asia. The 





multiform incarnations of Odin; 
the puzzling number of aliases in 
which he and others of the heavenly 
circle indulge; the mystic mirage 
which throws misleading reflexes 
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of divine forms in all directions, 
and then suddenly vanishes: all 
this looks remarkably Indian or 
Asiatic. It may be difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the early Aryan was 
already that mixture of deep se- 
riousness, and droll, occasionally 
ghastly, humour which character- 
ises the Teutonic race. At all 
events, the Eddic Gods and heroes, 
and the sagas connected with them, 
are full of those apparently contra- 
dictory traits; and the same trait 
runs through Indian myths. It 
comes out again in our Mérchen, the 
last popular, often boorish, version 
of once lofty mythological stories. 

When we consider the gradual 
migration of the Teutonic race from 
Asia into Gardariki (the present 
Russia); thence into . Saxon-land 
(the present Germany) ; and then by 
sea to Sweden—a migration of which 
the Icelandic Heimskringla has pre- 
served the tradition in a half fabu- 
lous and perhaps half historical 
form—we will wonder all the less 
at meeting with such striking 
points of contact between Asiatic 
and Germanic systems of faith. 
Nor can we be surprised to find 
that cosmogonic views, clothed in 
poetical garb, should here and there 
appear almost identical in the Teu- 
tonic and the old Vedic mythologies. 
With these few forewords, I pro- 
ceed to a comparison of the Wesso- 
brunn Prayer with various Creation 
Hymns of European and Asiatic 
antiquity. 


III 


Tue following is the text of the 
Prayer, mainly founded, with a few 
exceptions, upon Massmann’s copy. 
A metric staff-rhyme division is 


added : 


Dat ga | fregin th mit | firrahimn | firi wizzo 
meista : 

Dat ero | ni was, | noh ufhimil ; 

Joh | paum, noh | pereg niwas ; 

Ni | (sterro) noh heinig, noh | sunna ni | 
scein ; 

Noh | mano ni liuhta, noh der | mareo seo— 

Do dar ni | wiht ni | was, enteo ni | wenteo, 
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Enti do was der | eino | al mahtico cot, 
| Manno | miltisto ; enti dar warun auh | 
manahe mit inan, 
| Coot likhe | geista enti | cot heilac. 


Cot | almahtico, du | himil enti | erda 
gaworahtos. 


Enti du | mannun so | manac coot forgapi : 
For | gip mir in dino | ganada rehta | 
galaupa. 
Enti cotan | willeon | wistom enti spahida, 
(Tugida) enti craft | tiuflun za widar 
stantanne. 
Enti arc za pi | wisanne, enti dinan willeon 
zu ga | wurchanne. 
I subjoin as close a translation as 
possible : 
This I found, from men, as the foremost 
wisdom, 
That neither earth there was, nor sky above; 
Nor tree, nor hill there was. 
Nor stars there were; nor shone the sun. 
Nor moon-light there was, nor the salty sea. 
Nothing there was: neither end, nor limit. 
And there was the One Almighty God, 
The mildest of men; and many were with 
them, 
Godly Ghosts: and God the Holy. 
God Almighty! Thou wroughtest Heaven 
and Earth ; 
And to men Thou gavest so much good. 
Give me the right belief in Thy grace ; 
And a good will, wisdom, and also prudence; 
Virtue wherewith to withstand the Devils, 
To drive away Evil, and to work Thy will. 
The question has been raised as 
to whether the six concluding lines 
of the Prayer are non-alliterative 
prose, forming a mere appendage of 
the Poem; or whether even they 
may, by a process of restoration, be 
brought within the staff-rhyme 
system. It isa moot point. Such 
a division of even those six last 
lines has, however, been made— 
together with a suggestion of two 
words having fallen out—as to 
clearly mark the staff-rhyme from 
beginning to end. I have en- 
deavoured to preserve this in the 
translation. In the case of the word 
‘sterro’ (star), there is general 
agreemeut that the monkish writer 
or copyist must have accidentally 
left it out. The suggestion of the 
word ‘tugida’ (doughtiness, virtue) 
towards the end, though very 
plausible, is more doubtful in its 
character. 


The introductory line of the 
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Prayer has quite the ring of an Old 
German or Norse epic beginning. 
‘Dat gafregin th mit firahim fir 
wizzo meista’ (* This I found, from 
men, as the foremost wisdom’) 
reminds us of the references, in the 
Nibelungen Lay, to the ancient 
tales from which the poet drew his 
knowledge. In the abrupt brief- 


ness of style peculiar to such tra- 
ditionary lore, we are then told 
that, before the origin of things— 


Neither earth there was, nor sky above ; 
Nor tree, nor hill there was. 

Nor stars there were; nor shone the sun. 
Nor moon-light there was, nor the salty sea. 
Nothing there was: neither end, nor limit. 


So far, there can be no doubt of the 
heathen origin of the poem. ‘The 
verses and lines which follow, refer 
to the Creation. They are of a mixed 
pagan and Christian nature. They 
mention Sacred Spirits—literally, 
‘Godly Ghosts’ (cootlihhe geista)— 
that were at that time with the 
Creator. The words ‘mit inan’ 
(with them), in the eighth line, 
suddenly throw the Creator himself 
into the plural! A _polytheistic 
notion decidedly crops up here. 

Instead of ‘ mit inan,’ Massmann 
suggests: ‘mit-man.’ In that case, 
those Sacred Spirits would appear as 
the ‘fellow-men’ of the Creator. The 
Almighty himself is spoken of as ‘the 
mildest, or most bountiful, of men, 
—(almahtico cot, mannu miltisto). 
This, too, is evidently a pagan 
phrase. It yet lingers to-day in the 
common German locution: ‘ Er liisst 
Gott einen guten Mann sein.’ The 
older language was full of such 
homely expressions. Thus in the 
‘Plaint’ of the Nibelungen Lay, 
there occurs the designation : ‘the 
heavenly Thane ;’—not to mention 
even later phrases of the same kind, 
still in use at the time of the Re- 
formation. Words, which after- 
wards only looked like a poetical 
image, had at first a strongly 
realistic anthropomorphic meaning. 

Now, compare these passages of 
the Wessobrunn Poem, and their 
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half-heathen diction, with the Ice- 
landic Voluspa ! 

There it is said that once was the 
age when there was— 

Nosand, nor sea; nor cooling waves ; 

No earth there was, nor sky above ; 

Only yawning abyss, and grass nowhere. . 

The - knew not where a dwelling he 
had ; 

The Moon knew not what power she had. 

The Stars knew not where they had a 
station.! 

The resemblance between this 
introduction of the Eddic ‘Pro- 
phetess Song’ and the first lines 
of the Wessobrunn Prayer is all 
the greater, because, besides the 
perfect harmony in sense and gene- 
ral rendering, there is even a full 
conformity ina leading word. The 
‘sky above’—literally, the Up- 
Heaven—is in the Edda called upp- 
himinn ; in the Wessobrunn Poem 
ufhimil. Evidently the Icelandic and 
the Old German texts are referable 
toa common Teutonic tradition. 


IV 


From those records of Germany 
and of the northern Thule, let us 
turn to the southern countries of 
Europe. There we come, in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and in Hesiod’s 
Theogony, upon verses curiously 
reminding us of corresponding 
passages in pagan or semi-pagan, 
Teutonic creation songs. Ovid? 
sings thus : 

Ante mare et terras, et quod tegit omnia, 

celum, 
Unus erat toto Nature vultus in orbe 
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Quem dixere Chaos ; 


rudis indigestaque 
moles. 


Hesiod* speaks of the ‘ovpavdg 
eipuc imeptey’ (the broad heaven 
above) in a passage which mentions 
the creation of the Gods and of the 
Earth, out of the original Chaos, ina 
manner resembling very much the 
Germanic view of the rise of the 
Universe. This assumption of an 
elementary chaotic matter, from 
which Titans and Deities come forth, 
who have to struggle against each 
other, is common to a great many 
religions that are traceable to the 
same origin. In the case of each 
separate race, the idea is worked 
out with specialimagery. But now 
and then we detect a characteristic 
remnant of the ancient identity of 
the conception—an identity occa- 
sionally extending to the very words. 
This community of the sources of 
thought must be kept in mind, in 
order not to make us fall into the 
mistake of tracing a Teutonic pas- 
sage from a Latin or Greek origi- 
nal, instead of referring them all to 
an older Asiatic origin. 

Another danger has to be guarded 
against ; and itis this. Too much 
must not be made of merely appa- 
rent resemblances, where the sound 
rather than the sense allows of any 
comparison being made. As a sur- 
prising instance of such similarity 
of sound, an Orphic creation song 
has been pointed ont, which speaks 
of the— 


Al@hp kat wéya xdopua meAdpiov Ev0a Kal EvOa. 


1 Inthe Poetical Edda, the verse runs thus: 
‘Once was the age, when Ymir lived : 
No sand nor sea was then; nor cooling waves ; 
No earth there was, nor sky above 
In the Younger Edda, however, a quotation from the Véluspa, inserted in the prose 


text, gives the first line in this way :— 


‘Once was the age, when All was not.’ 

The latter version comes closer to a Vedic hymn, to which afterwards reference will 
have to be made. Yet it may be doubted whether the words ‘Once was the age, 
when Ymir lived,’ are not the older text; seeing that Ymir, the hoary Frost Giant, 
represents an original Chaos, and an eternity of Matter, quitein keeping with the general 
train of Germanic thought. The absolute, unthinkable Nought was perhaps an abstrac- 
tion which those Teutonic races were not able to form, or against which, at least, 
the mind of the mass rebelled. 


? Metamorphoses, 5-7. * Theogony, 110. 
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No doubt we have here the ‘ great 
chasm,’ the yawning gulf or gap, of 
the Edda. And in sound, though 
not in meaning, the ‘entha kai 
entha’ of the Orphic hymn comes 
close to the ‘enteo ni wenteo’ of 
the Wessobrunn poem! Now, it 
is certain that the Thrakians, 
that martial, musical, highly-gifted, 
and withal Bacchanalian race, 
among whom the Orphic cult arose, 
were a Getic, Gothic, Germanic 
people. They were only half-Greek 
by contact ; they were not Greek 
by race. They belonged to the great 
Teutonic stock. A careful compari- 
son of ancient writers—from Hero- 
dotos to Claudianus and Jornandes— 
has proved this beyondthe possibility 
of cavil. I think I have found in 
the very name and mythic origin of 
the golden-harped Thrakian singer a 
fresh link of this Teutonic connec- 
tion; but this is a point I will not 
treat here. The idea that stray bits 
of the dogmas attributed to the 
Orphic circle may be found in Ger- 
manic mythology, is, at any rate, not 
altogether to be rejected. Still, to 
assume that the ‘enteo ni wenteo’ 
might be a faint echo, in sing-song 
manner, and with the gradualchange 
of meaning sometimes occurring in 
similar cases, of the Greco-Thra- 
kian ‘entha kai entha,’ is a hypo- 
thesis scarcely bearing discussion. 
Not the slightest argument can be 
built upon it. 


Vv 
THE ground becomes clearer again 
when we seek for parallels between 
the Teutonic creation stories and 
those of Asia. 

If we turn to the Persian system 
of faith, we hear of an epoch 
when there was no heaven, no 
water, nor earth, nor trees ;—only 
the Word of Life and Motion did 
exist. But more striking is the 
affinity of the Germanic accounts 


* The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 
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with the Babylonian creation legend, 
as read in a clay-tablet by Mr. 
George Smith. In the descrip. 
tion of the Void, or Chaos, it is 
there said : 

1. When, above, were not raised the 
heavens : 

2. And below on the earth a plant had 
not grown up; 

3. The Abyss also had not broken open 
their boundaries: 

4. The Chaos (or Water) Tiamat (the 
Sea) was the producing mother of all of 
them. 

5. Those waters at the beginning were 
ordained ; but 

6. A tree had not grown, a flower had 
not unfolded. 

7. When the Gods had not sprung up, 
any of them; ; 

8. A plant had not grown, and order did 
not exist. 


This—as Mr. George Smith has 
remarked ‘—corresponds to the first 
verses of the first chapter of Genesis. 
In the lines which follow in the 
Chaldean account, demi-gods, as 
well as great Gods, are mentioned. 
So far as can be judged from the 
mutilated tablets, the demi-gods 
seem to have helped in the creation. 
This would fit in with the doctrine 
of some Fathers of the Church, as 
regards the first function of the 
Angels—a doctrine founded by 
them on Genesis i. 26; iii. 24; and 
Job xxxviii. 7. In a certain sense 
it is also in keeping with what the 
Edda says of the ‘Sons of Bor,” 
who are preceded by a creative 
Giant Being, of vaster form than 
they themselves are, and who com- 
pose the world out of his limbs. 
Again, the part apparently attri- 
buted to the demi-gods of the 
Chaldean myth corresponds to that 
of the Sacred Spirits, or Godly 
Ghosts, of the Wessobrunn Song. 

Remarkably enough, the Baby- 
lonian or Chaldean creation-legend 
calls the Ocean, or Water, ‘the 
producing mother’ of everything. 
This view is contained not only ix 


By George Smith. London: 1876. 


+ Voluspa, 4. 
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Hellenic systems of faith, and prac- 
tically also in Genesis (i. 2); but 
the Edda, too, places ‘ sand and sea 
and cooling waves’ before the earth 
and the sky and the vegetation, 
when enumerating the things that 
at first were not. From this may be 
concluded that, in the Germanic 
creation theory also, Water, or the 
Ocean, came first. At least, so it 
must have been in the Vana creed, 
or Water Religion, which was after- 
wards merged in the Asa creed— 
perhaps a Fire Religion—by means 
of a compromise which it was said 
had been concluded after a fierce 
battle. 
VI 

Acarn, an extraordinary coin- 
cidence is met with between the 
sayings of the Edda and of early 
Indian literature, in regard to the 
Origin of Things. I pass by that 
well-known description of a period 
when ‘there was only Narain— 
neither Brahma there was, nor 
Vishnu, nor Maha Deva; nor Water, 
Fire, Time, Moon, or Heaven.’ A 
closer point of comparison is 
offered by the 129th Song of the 
Rig-Veda (x.). This hymn seems 
to contain, even in the literal 
wording of one or two passages, 
& most remarkable trace of the 
intimate connection between the 
ancient Vedic and the later Eddic 
views. 

The Hymn—of which English, 
French, and German translations 
may be seen in Colebrooke, Muir, 
Max Miiller, Langlois, and in the 
Siebenzig Lieder des Rigveda, by 
Geldner and Kiigi—is one of the 
profoundest in philosophical specu- 
lation. Though of a less high 
age than other Vedic songs, it is 
allowable to suppose that remnants 
of earlier lays are preserved in it. 
Perhaps it went, before it took its 
present shape, through stages 
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similar to those through which 
the great Greek and German epics 
passed. It is certainly antique 
enough to make many a modern 
thinker, who will not reck of 
the older thoughts of mankind, 
break out into wonder that the 
author of that hymn, in singing of 
the creation mystery, should already 
speak of an Evolution! The very 
word, which means ‘ Evolution,’ is 
in the Sanskrit text. For all that, 
the author, with befitting modesty, 
declares it to be impossible to 
fathom the impenetrable secret of 
the Beginnings of Life. 

In the translation of this Hymn 
I have alternately followed the 
different versions. The first pas- 
sages describe an absolute state of 
unthinkable Nought, scarcely to be 
rendered by any form of language. 
The Vedic poet says : 

1. Non-being was not, nor was there 
Being then; nor was there air, nor any sky 
beyond. What shutit in? Where was the 
cover of what? Was it Water? was it the 
yawning gap? 

2. Death was not, nor Deathlessness 
then; nor of night and day was there dis- 
tinction 

3. Darkness was; by Darkness hidden 
in the beginning, an undistinguishable Sea, 
was this Universe 

The Hymn speaks, in verses 2 
and 3, of a mysterious ‘ That One’ 
—uza neuter and abstract expression 
—as having been the shadowy 
origin of things. In the contra- 
dictory terms in which Indian 
philosophy likes to dress these 
world-riddles, or cosmic enigmas, 
the poet says :—‘ Without breath, 
there breathed That One, by its 
own self-power. Besides it, there 
was nothing, whatever afterwards 
was.’ Again:—‘ The Void was en- 
veloped in Nothingness, until That 
One arose from the Darkness. Then 
Desire (Love) was first evolved, 
which became the first germ of 
Mind.’ 


* For this rendering of the last two sentences I have the authority of two Sanskrit 


scholars, 
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The Hymn farther mentions Sage 
Beings, or ‘ wise men,’ who, by the 
work of their intellect, succeeded 
in ‘ establishing the bonds between 
Being and Non-Being,’ and by 
their creative power aided in 
raising the present order of things. 
These Sage Beings are evidently 
once more the Godly Ghosts, or 
cosmogonic deities, of the Wesso- 
brunn Poem—the demi-gods of the 
Babylonian and other legends. 

But the Vedic account is, of all 
mythologies, the least pretentious ; 
for it confesses in verses 6 and 8 :— 
‘Who, indeed, knows; who here 
can declare, whence sprang, whence 
came, this Evolution? The Gods 
themselves arose through its de- 
velopment! Who then knows 
whence it came into Being?’ 
Even the strange question is 
started—‘ whether that Evolution 
caused itself, or not.’ Finally the 
author indicates the utter impos- 
sibility of a solution. 

On pondering repeatedly over 
this early piece of Indian thought, 
it struck me that the dark and 
deep chasm, or yawning gap, men- 
tioned in the first verse, might per- 
chance be spoken of, in the Vedic 
original, in words almost identical 
with the Eddic text. A comparison 
has verified this surmise. The 
Eddie gap ginnunga is, in Sanskrit, 
gahanam gabhiram. 

Professor E. P. Evans, who has 
worked zealously also on the field 
of Germanistic studies, and to whose 
kindness I owe two versions of the 
Vedic song quoted — a strictly 
literal, interlinear translation; and 
a freer one—thinks that the first 
word in ‘ gahanam gabhiram,’ mean- 
ing deep, or a depth, abyss, may be 
connected with the German gih or 
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jah and the English yawn. ‘The 
second word’—he writes—‘has a 
kindred signification, but implies 
rather “ deep-toned,” “ hollow,” or 
“mysterious.” Both words could 
be rendered “a yawning gulf,” or 
abyss, or “‘a fathomless gap.”’ His 
opinion of the important etymo- 
logical connection between . gin- 
nunga gapand gahanam gabhiram 
has been confirmed to me by other 
Sanskrit scholars. 

So literal a coincidence, in a 
striking word conveying an im- 
portant idea—added to the general 
concordance of thoughts and ex- 
pressions—renders the similarity 
between the descriptions of the 
Icelandic Song and the Indian 
Hymn all the more impressive. 
It seems to me noteworthy also 
that, in the Vedic Hymn, Water 
is mentioned first in the order of 
Elementary Being. This, too, ac- 
cords with the Véluspa. It also 
tallies with many Greek, Persian, 
Hebrew, and Babylonian texts, 
which attribute to Water a per- 
manent constitutive power, or make 
everything rise from the bosom of 
the Sea. 

Thus, there is, in several respects, 
a clear line of connection—extend- 
ing even, here and there, to an 
identity of words — between the 
Wessobrunn Prayer and the Eddic 
Hymn, as well as between both of 
them and the Roman, Hellenic, 
and early Aryan cosmogonic songs. 
‘With such a fact before us, it will 
appear all the more probable that a 
conception like that of the Teutonic 
Tree of Existence should also have 
had its prototype, though in a less 
developed form, among the creation 
myths of the race from which most 
European nations have sprung. 
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QUARTER SESSIONS IN DEVONSHIRE UNDER CHARLES II. 
FROM ORIGINAL RECORDS. 
By A. H. A. Hamitron. 


HE records of Quarter Sessions 
are inone respect not unlike 

the records of geology. In that 
science we find certain fossils, like the 
nautilus, existing with little modifi- 
cation in anumber of different forma- 
tions. We find other fossils, like 
the ammonite, specially character- 
istic of certain formations, and 
very rare, or entirely absent, in 
others. So, in the county records, 
we find entries on certain subjects 
which are common to all, or at 
least to many, reigns. We find 


other entries which are so limited, 
or so nearly limited, to particular 
periods, that they may be considered 
characteristic of the reigns in which 
they occur, and may be as confi- 


dently referred to that time as the 
fossils of the geologist may be 
referred to his so-called epochs. 
Orders relating to bridges and 
settlements, and appeals in cases of 
affiliation, are common in every 
reign, from that of Queen Elizabeth 
to that of Queen Victoria. Entries 
respecting ‘ purveyance ’ and ‘ privy 
seals’ distinguish the reign of 
the Virgin Queen. Prosecutions of 
‘Popishrecusants’ are most frequent 
under James I. The Civil War 
overshadows everything else in the 
reign of his son. Indictments for 
profaneness and immorality are 
characteristic of the Commonwealth. 
The entries which especially dis- 
tinguish the reign of Charles II. 
are, as might be expected, of a very 
different character. They relate to 
the persecution of Protestant Non- 
conformists, and to the imposition 
of the hearth tax. 

The Acts, however, which we 
shall find illustrated by these pro- 
ceedings did not come into opera- 


tion during the first two or three 
years after the Restoration. The 
first business was to undo as much 
as possible of what had been done 
by the preceding Government. 
While the authorities in London 
were occupied with hanging the 
surviving regicides, and digging up 
and insulting the bodies of the dead 
ones, and turning the officials of 
the late Government out of the 
public offices, the justices in Devon 
proceeded to take away the pen- 
sions of the unfortunate ‘maimed 
soldiers ’ of the Parliament, and to 
bestow them upon those who had 
received their wounds in defence of 
the ‘ Royal Martyr,’ to whose me- 
mory the new church at Plymouth 
was at this time dedicated. 

In October 1660 the Court 
passed a resolution that no pensions 
should be paid without fresh cer- 
tificates. A committee was ap- 
pointed to take an account of the 
maimed soldiers, and, as it was 
neatly expressed on a subsequent 
occasion, ‘to examine their indi- 
gency, impotency, and loyalty.’ 

At Epiphany the committee 
brought up a list of eighty-seven 
persons, who were to receive pen- 
sions amounting altogether to 
241l. 3s. 4d. At Easter fifty-six 
more were added. It is expressly 
mentioned that a maimed soldier 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
was to have his pension as before, 
as if there were anything wonderful 
in a pensioner living to receive 
his stipend for a period of sixty 
years. 

The triumphant Cavaliers, in the 
midst of their gratitude to their 
old soldiers, preserved a more frugal 
mind than might have been expected. 
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The pensions very seldom amounted 
toas much as 4/. 10s. per annum, and 
sometimes did not exceed 11. ros. 
The average was scarcely 3/. All 
maimed soldiers were ordered to 
appear at the next Sessions, and to 
be examined by two ‘ chirurgeons.’ 
The latter word is in one place 
spelt ‘cureurgent,’ which would 
not be a bad title for the medical 
profession to adopt. 

Besides the surgeons’ certificates 
it was necessary to produce ‘ cer- 
tificates under their field officers’ 
hands,’ or other sufficient proof to 
satisfy the Court ‘that they were 
maymed in his Ma** service, and 
that they were never in armes 
against him,’ and also certificates 
from two justices as to their 
character and poverty. 

Notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions, the number of claimants 
was so great that it was found 
necessary to increase the rates. 
The rate for this purpose in the 
time of Charles I. had been 
188/. 9s. 4d. It had been doubled 
in the time of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and was now trebled, so that 
it amounted to 565]. 8s. Reference 
is made to a recent Act ‘for the 
releiffe of poore and maymed ofli- 
cers and soldiers who have faith- 
fully served his Mat and his 
Royall father in the late wars.’ 
Even this rate was not found suf- 
ficient in 1664, but after that the 
expenditure seems to have declined. 

A sum of 4l. was granted to 
Honor Deyman because her hus- 
band, ‘at the tyme of the risinge of 
Colonell Penruddick,’ was sent to 
gaol for twelve months, ‘and after- 
wards sent beyond the seas, where 
he died.’ This is a reminiscence 
of the abortive Royalist insurrection 
at Salisbury, and of Cromwell’s 
transportations to Barbadoes. These 
last were so frequent as to produce 
a new verb—to barbadoes a man. 
Colonel Penruddock was beheaded 
at Exeter, May 16, 1655. 

dane Knott, widow otf a ‘ leveten- 
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ant’ slain in the late King’s service, 
was presented with 5/. Grace 
Battishill, whose husband was a 
soldier, and ‘was hanged for his 
loialty,’ received 61. 138. 4d. Eliza. 
beth Radford, widow of an ensign, 
was to have 20s. ‘in full of all pen- 
sions.’ A major had a pension of 4l., 
and 41. gratuity. Captain Cockayne, 
‘formerly muster master of the 
county,’ was allowed 8/. 14s. 4d. for 
arrears from November 30, 1642, to 
the surrender of Exeter in April 
1646. 

In 1664 it was mercifully pro- 
vided that the maimed soldiers 
should no longer be obliged to come 
to Exeter to receive their pensions, 
but might be paid by the constables. 
But mistakes would happen, and 
the Court was shocked to learn that 
four men had got pensions who had 
been wounded in serving against 
the King. But, as both parties 
were in the habit of pressing sol- 
diers, it might have been argued 
that serving against the King was 
not a conclusive proof of disloyalty. 
In one case a maimed soldier was 
deprived of his pension ‘ because 
he went voluntarily into the Parlia- 
ment service.’ 

The pensions seem in all cases to 
have been granted with reluctance, 
and reduced rather than increased. 
Frequent orders were made for lists 
of maimed soldiers, and for their 
inspection. Although the number 
of applicants was increased by the 
Dutch war, we find the rates re- 
duced by one-third part in 1674. 
The number of pensioners was at 
that time 203, and only 376/. was 
raised for them. The burden seems 
to have been gradually shifted on 
to the parishes. A pension of as 
little as 20s. was sometimes voted, 
and the unfortunate recipient com- 
mended to the overseers of his 
parish. A lieutenant got only 3os. 
In 1683 the justices went so far as 
to resolve that no maimed soldiers 
should have pensions until they had 
been relieved by their respective 
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parishes. From this time we hear 
very little more of this subject, 
which had been at one time almost 
the chief business of Sessions. 

The feelings which had pro- 
duced the restoration of monarchy 
prompted men to take a pleasure in 
recurring to the smallest details of 
the ancient order. The leaders of 
the Commonwealth had introduced 
the use of the vernacular language 
into the ‘tortuous ungodly jungle 
of English law.’ The officials of 
Charles II. restored the custom of 
employing what they were pleased 
to call Latin. 

In July 1660 Sessions were said 
to be ‘in the yeare of the raigne of 
our Soveraigne Lord Kinge Charles 
II. over England, &c., the twelveth.’ 
But at Michaelmas the old Latin 
heading reappears. 

Quarter Sessions were again 
‘sessio quarterialis,’ and ‘tenutus 
apud Castram Exonie in et pro 
Comitatu predicto,’ &c. Again the 
unhappy vagrant was informed that 
he was ‘convict. essendi rogus in- 
corrigibilis.’ Again orders were 
made about ‘ fiat warrantum ad 
comprendum,’ and offenders were 
again ‘tradit. pro bene gerendo 
usque ad prox. Assisas.’ Again they 
were indicted in this style: ‘ Quod 
vi et armis unum saccum valoris 
quatuor denar. et septem mensuras 
Avenarum (Anglicé, pecks of oates) 
valor quatuor solidorum, &. &c., 
ad tune et ibidem felonicé furat. fuit 
cepit et asportavit,’ &c. &c. 

When a farmer set his dog at a 
neighbour’s cow, we find the fact 
translated into an indictment ‘ quod 
Thomas Mingo agricola apud 
Stokenham quendam Canem Mo- 
lossum Anglicé A Mastive Dogg ad 
mordendum quandam vaccam pretii 
quatuor librarum de bonis et cat- 
tallis cujusdam Elianor Deary ad 
tune et ibidem vi et armis illicite et 
malitiose excitavit persuasit et pro- 
curavit contra pacem dicti domini 


Regis nunc Coronam et dignitatem 
suas.’ 
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Even when a dog bit a pig with- 
out having been ‘ excited, persuaded, 
and procured’ to do so, his owner 
was indicted in this fashion: 
Thomas Stove ‘quendam Canem 
Molossum (Anglicé, one biting Mas- 
tive Dogg) color Dunne (faucibus 
suis non ligatis) scienter malitiose 
et illicite habuit et custodivit et ad 
largum ire permisit. Qui quidem 
Canis Molossus quendam porcum 
pretii duodecim solidorum, &c.—ad 
tunc et ibidem, violenter et graviter 
incursavit et momordit, ac etiam in 
tanto lesit ita quod porcus pred. et 
alia averia pred. multipliciter de- 
teriorat. devenerunt,’ &c. &c. 

It is time to turn to more impor- 
tant matters. When Mr. Pepys 
recorded in his diary the fact of his 
having been sworna justice, he went 
on tosay, ‘ With which honour I did 
find myself mightily pleased, though 
I am wholly ignorant in the duties 
of a justice of peace.’ His cousin 
Thomas Pepys, being troubled with 
a conscience, confided to him that. 
he was unwilling to be a justice, 
because he did not feel free to exer- 
cise punishment according to the 
Act against Quakers and other 
people for religion. ‘Nor do he 
understand Latin, and so is not 
capable of the place as formerly, 
now all warrants do run in Latin.’ 

The two qualifications, then, 
esteemed necessary for a justice 
under Charles II. were intolerance 
and Latin. Of the latter we have 
seen a few specimens. Of the 
former it will not be difficult to 
give a sample. 

The Conventicle Acts made it a 
crime for any five persons, not of 
the same household, to join in an 
act of religious worship differing 
from the forms of the Church of 
England. At first this crime seems 
to have been punishable only by im- 
prisonment, and, for the third of- 
fence, by transportation. A subse- 
quent Act enabled, or rather enjoin- 
ed, every justice to inflict penalties, 
which were divided into three parts 





—one-third to be paid to the King 
through the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, one-third to the poor of the 
parish in which the offence was com- 
mitted, and one-third to the in- 
former, or such persons as had been 
diligent and industrious in ‘the dis- 
covery, dispersing, and punishing 
of the said conventicles.’ Any 
person preaching in a conventicle 
incurred a penalty of 2o0/. for 
the first offence, and 40l. for the 
second. And if the preacher could 
not be caught, or was unable to pay, 
the sum due from him might be 
levied on any persons who were pre- 
sent. A single justice was author- 
ised to convict. The only appeal 
allowed was to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, andany offenderappealing, 
and failing in his appeal, was to be 
condemned in treble costs. Justices 
were directed to break open any 
house where a conventicle was sup- 
posed to be held, and might call 
upon a military force to help them. 
The Act was to be ‘ construed most 
largely and beneficially for the 
suppressing of conventicles, and for 
the justification and encouragement 
of all persons to be employed in the 
execution thereof.’ And any person 
neglecting to perform his duty in 
enforcing the Act was liable to a 
penalty amounting in the case of a 
constable or churchwarden to 5/., 
and in the case of a justice of the 
peace to 10ol. 

The latter penalty does not seem 
to have been much needed. The 
justices were now almost all Cava- 
Tiers and Churchmen, many of whom 
had suffered for their political and 
religious opinions, and were only 
too eager to inflict similar sufferings 
on their vanquished foes. The 
Puritans had had their day, and 
had used their power with little re- 
luctance or remorse. The Church- 


men now had their innings, and 
were ready to play the same game 
with at least equal spirit. 

As early as March 1661 the 
grand jury of Devon made a pre- 
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sentment desiring that the laws 
might be put in force against 
Popish recusants, ‘who, with the 
sectaries, Tub Preachers, Quakers, 
&c., are the most pernicious ene. 
mies and subtil underminers of the 
established religion.’ 

The offences for which persons 
were imprisoned or transported are 
seldom mentioned. We are there. 
fore unable to judge from these re. 
cords how many were punished for 
religion in that manner. But, under 
the Act imposing fines, one-third of 
every penalty was to be paid in at 
Quarter Sessions, and we thus have 
some record of the amounts col- 
lected by the active justices of the 
period. 

In 1665 we only find that 
* Roger Muckle, for being at a con- 
venticle, was fyned x*, w™ he re. 
fusing to pay, is com. for one 
moneth.’ But soon afterwards the 
Act comes into full play. We have 
a@ ‘conviction of conventiclers’ 
given at full length, probably as a 
precedent. It relates to William 
Frade, tanner, Thomas Mapowder, 
gentleman, Samuel Sheeres, iron- 
monger, Westcote Doble, mercer, 
James Liverton, tanner, and Wil- 
liam Harrison, tanner, all of the 
parish of Holsworthy, who were in- 
dicted for that they, on a certain 
Sunday, ‘apud domum Manconalem 
cujusdam Thome Mapowder as- 
semblaverunt et illicite congrega- 
verunt et quilibet eorum assembla- 
vit et illicite congregavit sub colore 
exercend@ religionis in alio modo 
quam allocatum est per liturgiam 
aut usum Ecclesie Anglicans con- 
tra pacem domini Regis nunc et 
contra formam statuti,’ &c. &c. 
They were convicted and committed 
to gaol—Frade for one month, Ma- 
powder and the others for ten 
weeks—unless they paid certain 
fines, varying from s/. to 1. 

At the same Sessions we notice a 
list of unusually heavy fines. Daniel 
Northern was fined rool., Anthony 
King and Elizabeth May s5ool. each, 
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Peter Oxenham, John Huish, and 

Christopher Pearse, 100 marks each. 

But, the reason for imposing these 
nalties is not stated. 

On another occasion twenty-three 
persons belonging to the city of 
Exeter were summoned for being 
at a conventicle in the honse of Mr. 
Barton at Netherexe, in the county 
of Devon. Five persons living in 
the county were also summoned at 
the same time. 

At Midsummer 1670 several 
magistrates brought into Court 
sums of money, being one-third 
part of the fines they had levied 
since the last Sessions upon persons 
present at assemblies, conventicles, 
or meetings. 

At Michaelmas in the same year 
there is a long list of these cases, 
which may be taken as a specimen 
of many entries in subsequent Ses- 
sions. 

George Reynell, Esq., paid in 9/., 
being one-third of a sum of 271. 
levied upon divers persons for being 
at a seditious conventicle in Kings- 
bridge. 

Francis Fulford, Esq., paid in 
13l. 18s. 4d., being one-third part 
of 41/. 15s. levied for a similar 
reason at Moreton Hampstead. 

William Bastard, Esq., brought 
13s. 4d. from the parish of Sherford. 

John Tuckfield, Esq., brought 
151. 16s. 8d. from persons meeting 
in the house of Catharine Northcote 
in Crediton. 

Francis Drewe, Esq., brought 
8l. 16s. from a conventicle held in 
the parish church of Sheldon. 

The mayor of Dartmouth brought 
118, 8d. 

Francis Drewe and William Wal- 
rond, Esqs., brought 51. 13s. 4d. 
from the parish of Halberton. 

John Beare, LEsq., brought 
81. 118. 8d. from the parish of Mal- 
borough. 

Sir Thomas Hele, Bart., brought 
10s. from Modbury. 

The mayor of Bideford brought 
7l. He had also imposed a fine of 
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2ol. upon Sarah Dennis, but this 
conviction was reversed upon ap- 
peal—a very rare occurrence. 

At Culmstock 5]. apiece was 
levied on several persons for a 
preacher unknown, and at Silverton 
6l. 15s. 4d. apiece for a similar 
reason; but these convictions were 
quashed because the preacher was 
not convicted. 

Robert Collings, of Ottery, was 
fined 201. for preaching in his own 
house, and 20/. more for permit- 
ting a conventicle to be holden 
there. He appealed to the Sessions, 
failed to get his sentence reversed, 
and was ordered to pay treble costs 
—amounting to 20/. more. 

As all magistrates at this time 
were sworn champions of Church 
and King, an appeal to the 
Sessions was not «a very hope- 
ful undertaking ; and as the treble 
costs were always inflicted, appeals 
soon ceased to be attempted. 

A constable was fined 5/. for 
negligence in detecting a con- 
venticle. We do not find that it 
Was ever necessary to impose a 
penalty on any justice for his re- 
missness in this business, but it is 
evident that some were far more 
active than others. One brought 
in as much as 28/. at a single 
Sessions. These proceedings go 
far to explain certain epitaphs of 
the period, wherein we find it re- 
corded, among the other virtues of 
the deceased Drenarcha, that he was 
‘Ecclesie Anglican vindex acer- 
rimus.’ 

In 1661 Sampson Larke, refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance, was 
‘put out of the King’s protection, 
and his lands, goods, and cattle 
forfeit to the King, and is im- 
prisoned and ransomed at the 
King’s will.’ His name, being 
rather an uncommon one, attracted 
my attention, and I observe that 
he is entered in every calen- 
dar for ten years, as remaining in 
prison ‘ for premunire.’ It is pro- 


bable that he was never liberated, 
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except by death. Several others 
remained nearly as long. 

Two counsellors were to have 20s. 
each ‘for their paines as counsel 
for his Ma‘* against the Dis- 
senters on several traverses.’ 

The county of Devon, like the 
rest of the country, was kept in a 
state of terror and excitement by 
rumours of plots and counterplots, 
Papists and Exclusionists, Oateses 
and Dangerfields. The feelings of 
the public are reflected in the pro- 
ceedings of our Court. 

At Epiphany 1681 the justices 
thought itright, ‘ as good Christians 
and faithful subjects,’ to issue the 
following public order : 


Forasmuch as religion is the foundation 
of civil government, and whilst faction and 
schism is allowed and permitted in the 
Church we can never expect peace and 
quiet in the State; and observing at this 
time (as we have heretofore by sad ex- 
perience found) that those that dissent 
from us in our established religion, of what 
persuasion soever, though at seeming 
variance and difference among themselves, 
yet agree in their wicked attempts upon 
the Government and their traitorous plots 
and designs against the King’s sacred 
Person—We therefore think ourselves 
obliged, in discharge of the trust reposed 
in us (as good Christians and faithful sub- 
jects), to put the laws effectually in execu- 
tion against all Dissenters, whether Papists 
or Sectaries, and do unanimously resolve, 
agree, and order that the laws following 
through every division of this County shall 
be put in due execution. 

Imprimis. We think the King’s sacred 
Person (whom God long preserve) and the 
Government cannot be safe and secure un- 
less all persons who are of due age be re- 
quired to take the oath of allegiance. We 
therefore order and appoint that the oath 
of allegiance be duly tendered to all persons 
through every subdivision of this County, 
according to the statutes made in the third 
and seventh years of King James, and that 
all refusers be prosecuted as the said laws 
appoint. 

Secondly. We order and appoint that the 
laws made in the first of Queen Elizabeth 
and the third of King James, requiring all 
persons of the age of sixteen years and up- 
wards to resort to their parish church, and 
there to abide soberly and orderly during 
the whole time of Divine service, under the 
penalty of twelvepence for each neglect, 
&e., be duly put in execution. And the 
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Justices are desired to meet in their several 
subdivisions of this County once eve 
month to take the presentments of all head 
constables, petty constables, tithing «men, 
churchwardens, and others, all which said 
several officers of the respective parishes 
they are to require to attend them and 
make true presentments of all absenters 
from church as aforesaid. And the Minis- 
ters, Parsons, and Curates of the respective 
parishes are desired to be aiding and assist- 
ing to the said parochial officers, and to in- 
form the Justices if they shall observe any 
of them to be negligent or remiss in their 
duties, 

Thirdly. And those whom this gentler 
discipline will not correct and reform, we 
do order and agree shall be prosecuted, 
according to the directions of the statutes 
made in the third year of King James, as 
recusants. And the said presentments, for 
as many months as they shall absent from 
church, shall in due form be returned into 
this Court, so as there may be such pro- 
ceedings thereon as the law appoints. 
And those whom we find yet more incor- 
rigible and dangerous we resolve to pro- 
secute and punish according to the diree- 
tions of a statute made in the thirty-fifth 
year of Queen Elizabeth, entitled an Act 
against Seditious Sectaries, &c. 

Fourthly. Forasmuch as the great danger 
that at this time threatens the Government 
flows from Corporations and Boroughs, who 
are the Nests and Seminaries of faction and 
disloyalty, where, notwithstanding and in 
contempt of a law made in the seventeenth 
year of this King, entitled an Act to Pro- 
hibit Nonconformists from Inhabiting in 
Corporations, we find that in some of 
our boroughs and corporations in this 
County several of those dangerous and dis- 
loyal persons inhabit and reside, taking 
the same seditious methods they did in the 
late rebellion of drawing the people from 
their allegiance and duty—-That we may 
therefore prevent the mischiefs that may 
flow from such practices, we order and 
agree that the aforesaid law be duly put 
in execution through every part of this 
County. 

Fifthly. We likewise order and agree 
that astatute made in the two-and-twentieth 
year of this King, entitled an Act to Pre- 
vent and Suppress Seditious Conventicles, 
be carefully and duly put in execution. And 
all Constables, Churchwardens, and Over- 
seers of the Poor, in whose parishes any 
such unlawful meetings shall be held, are 
to take notice that they give due informa- 
tion thereof to the next Justice of the 
Peace, soas they may be suppressed ; other- 
wise the penalties in the Act mentioned 
will, with all severity, be inflicted on such 
of the said officers as shall be found negli- 
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gent or remiss in their duties. And, that 
faction may bave no encouragement, we 
order and agree that all Churchwardens 
and Overseers of the Poor, that from and 
after the first day of March next ensuing, 
in their contribution to the poor, shall give 
and allow any relief to such as are able of 
body and not repair every Sunday to their 
parish church, and there abide soberly and 
orderly during the whole time of Divine 
service, no such contribution in the passing 
their account shall be allowed. 

And that all people may have notice of 
this our Order, and avoid the punishments 
of the aforesaid laws by a regular con- 
formity, charitably believing that some 
may be ignorantly misled, we desire that all 
Parsons, Vicars, Curates, of the respective 
parishes within this County, will, some 
Sunday before the said first day of March 
next, in their parish churches publish this 
our Order. 

And we would have all men seriously 
consider the gentleness of our laws and the 
wonderful goodness and clemency of our 
present King, who, till provoked by un- 
sufferable affronts and traitorous plots 
against his sacred Person, would not turn 
the edge of those laws towards his sub- 
jects, but try the effects of kindness and 
indulgence. But, to the eternal infamy of 
those people, he hath proved the experi- 
ment that not kindness, but the Red and 
Discipline, must keep them within the 
bounds of duty and allegiarice. 

This order was signed by Arthur 
Northcote, Coplestone Bampfield, 
Peter Fortescue, John Rolle, and 
twenty-three others. Several per- 
sons were committed at these Ses- 
sions for premunire, or refusing 
the oath of allegiance. 

The dislcyalty of corporations 
seems to have been deeply im- 
pressed on the minds of the justices. 
At one time it was the practice to 
adjourn Sessions to Clovelly, Dar- 
tington, Ermington, Stonehouse, 
Totnes, Ashburton, &c., and this 
was probably done to give people 
m various neighbourhoods an op- 
portunity of taking the oath of 
allegiance. In 1681 it was re- 
solved that Sessions should not be 
adjourned for taking the oath, 
“except for loyal gentlemen, and 
not for any Corporations.’ 

An address was presented to his 
Majesty in 1681 by the justices, 
y i0¢ a J 
officers of militia, and free-holders 
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of Devon. We have not the text 
of it, but no doubt it was about 
Nonconformists and ‘ Absenters,’ 
as recusants were commonly called. 
John Lambert was indicted because 
he 


illicite et injuriose dixit propagavit et 
asseruit hee falsa scandalosa opprobriosa 
et seditiosa Anglicana verba sequentia, 
viz. : They are all knaves or fooles that signed 
the Addresse (humillimam aplicaconem pre- 
dictam innuendo). In manifestum con- 
temptum dicti domini Regis, in magnam 
depravaconem et scandalizaconem preefat. 
justic. officiar. militie, liber. tenent. et al. 
person. przed. qui humillimam applicaconem 
pred, signaverunt et subscripserunt. 


When the justices spoke of the 
‘ wonderful gocdness and clemency 
of our present King,’ they were 
probably alluding to a letter which 
had been sent from the Council 
some years before : 


After our hearty commendations. His 
Majesty's constant desire for the ease and 
happiness of his people having, amongst 
other things, put him upon enquiry into the 
gaols and prisons of this Kingdom, and 
having received information that in many 
of them there are objects as well fit for 
clemency as justice, both which he is will- 
ing to dispense in such manner as bold 
offenders may receive no encouragement, 
whilst his Majesty extends mercy to un- 
wary and seduced persons whom there may 
be any hopes of reclaiming—His Majesty 
hath therefore, in order to his clearer in- 
formation in this affair, thought fit to com- 
mand us to write these our letters unto you 
the Justices of the Peace of the County of 
Devon, to be read at the next Quarter 
Sessions to be held for the said County, 
charging and requiring you to examine and 
certify unto this Board, at or before the 
20th day of January next, the names, time, 
and causes of commitment of all such per- 
sons as shall then be in custody in any 
gaol or prison of that County, and par- 
ticularly of that sort of people called 
Quakers, with your opinion concerning them 
respectively, who of them may be fit objects 
of his Majesty’s mercy, and who are Ring- 
leaders of faction in contempt of the laws; 
and hereof you are not to fail at the time 
aforesaid. And so we bid you farewell, 

From the Court at Whitehall, the roth 
day of December, 1667. 

Your loving Friends, 


Gi. Cant. ARLINGTON, 
LavDERDAILL, Tuo. Incram, 
CaRLISLE, ANGLESBY. 
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Lanpszy, 


BripeGwatTrr, 


BERkKSHEIRE, 
Witt. Morics, 
CRAVEN, W. Coventry, 
CaRBERY, Joun Nicworas, 


We have here a list of the Council 
at this period. Most of them are 
mentioned by Pepys, and nine of 
them were present when he was 
called before ‘a large Committee of 
the Council’ on June 19, 1667. 

The justices were so pleased with 
the effect produced by their order 
of 1681, that they proceeded in the 
same direction in the following 
year, bsing of opinion that the cor- 
porations within the county would 
be the better for their advice, and 
that the Dissenting preachers might 
probably like to know what they 
thought of them, and might enjoy 
@ pun upon the word ‘ minister.’ 


Having found so good an effect of the 
order and resolutions agreed on last Ses- 
sions for the putting the laws in execution 
against Dissenters, it having wrought so 
great a reformation, and (in those parts of 
the County where it was observed) reduced 
most of those wandering people into the 
bosom of their mother Church, whom they 
had undutifully forsook, we are encouraged 
ani resolve cheerfully to proceed in the 
method we have begun. And we hope all 
those whom his Majesty hath entrusted in 
the Commissionof the Peace in this County 
will heartily concur with us, and show their 
zeal for our established religion and their 
love of the King in the punishing those 
people who have declared themselves 
enemies to both. 

And though we will not take upon us to 
advise, yet we heartily recommend the put- 
ting those laws in execution to the Chief 
Magistrates within the several Corporations 
of this County, inasmuch as, unless that be 
done, we can never hope to reform the 
country. And we would desire you all, 
gentlemen, seriously to consider the great 
and more particular obligations you have 
received from the King, who, upon his 
happy restoration, was graciously pleased 
to confirm to you all your ancient privileges, 
and hath since given you so many testi- 
monies of his great grace and kindness as 
should raise you to the highest pitch of 
loyalty. And we hope (when you have 
throughly considered it) you will not think 
it agreeable with the rules of loyalty and 
gratitude to shelter and protect from justice 
any of those people who are professed 
enemies to the King and his Government, 
but will inflict such punishments on them 
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as the laws direct. But more particularly 
‘we desire you would deliver up to us those 
ungrateful Monsters (Noneonformist Mi- 
nisters, we mean) who in the late rebellion 
preached up sedition and treason. And 
though the King, out ‘of his wonderful 
grace and mercy, hath since been pleased 
to pardon them, yet we have reason to 
believe they take the same methods and 
endeavour to debauch the people with the 
same doctrines still. 


Some ungrateful monsters had 
probably remarked that the Cava. 
liers were a drunken, dissipated, and 
swearing party, and that they were 
far more ready to fight for their 
Church than to be guided by the 
common precepts of Christian 
morality. Although nothing but 
virtue could flourish under a mon. 
arch who had issued a proclamation 
against vice and immorality, the 
justices were not, perhaps, free from 
some uneasiness in their consciences, 
and the rest of their order runs 
thus :— ' 


And because it is a common objection 
that profaneness, debaucheries, and irreli- 
gion are countenanced or never punishel 
by us (which yet those Zealots who raise 
this Seandal are as much guilty of, though 
they hide it under the Vizard of hypoerisy 
and of pretended sanctity) we declare that 
(according to the precepts of our religion, 
which teach us obedience, temperance, ani 
the strictest rules of virtue, and according 
to the directions of his Majesty's Royal 
Proclamation, 1660) we will endeavour 
with as much zeal to suppress all profane 
ness and debauchery, And we do resolve, 
agree, und order that the several Laws 
following shall with all severity be put in 
execution in every part of the County. 

We will with all diligence, according to 
the direction of the Statutes made in the 
One-and-Twentieth year of King Jame 
and Third of KingCharles, punish all pro- 
fane Swearers and Cursers, which give ® 
great an offence to religion, and which we 
acknowledge to be the Common Sin of out 
Age. And because Disorderly Alehouse 
are most commonly the rendezvouz of pir 
fane, debauched, and lewd persons— 

We do therefore order and agree that al 
such Alehouse-keepers as shall permit o 
suffer any such profane or lewd persons t! 
sit tippling in their houses shall be care 
fully suppressed in every part of th 
County. And we do resolve that in th 
licensing and allowing Alehouses we wil 
strictly observe the directions of the Laws 
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made in the fifth year of King Edward the 
‘Sixth, and the first, fourth, and seventh of 
King James. 

And we do further order and agree that 
no persons shall be permitted to keep Ale- 
houses that shall not every Sunday repair 
‘to their parish church, and there abide 
orderly and soberly during the whole time 
of Divine Service, and shall not likewise 
produce a certificate that they have at least 
twice in the year last past received the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according 
to the usage of the Church of England. 

And we do further order and agree that 
at all our monthly meetings we will strictly 
require all Constables, Churchwardens, and 
Tithing Men to present unto us upon oath 
all Drunkards and such as shall remain 
tippling in Alehouses at unreasonable 
times, according to the Directions of the 
Laws made in the One-and-Twentieth and 
Fourth years of King James. 

And we would have those Schismatical 
factious people who upbraid us with the 
countenancing debauchery and lewdness to 
look back upon the late times, and they 
will find it was their Schism and Rebellion 
which was prologued with such an entry as 
this too, which first weakened and at last 
broke down the banks of Government, and 
let in upon us a deluge of profaneness and 
irreligion ; and though they call themselves 
now the Sober party, it is evident they 
take the same methods again, and would 
(if it were possible) bring us into the same 
confusion. 

This order was signed by Edward 
Seymour, Coplestone Bampfylde, 
Arthur Northcote, H. Acland, and 
eleven others. The four whom I 
have mentioned bore the names of 
families known beyond the narrow 
limits of Devonshire, The repre- 
sentative of one of them is the 
present leader of the House of Com- 

mons. Another occupied a similar 
position two hundred years ago. 
We all know how Sir Edward Sey- 
mour of Berry Pomeroy, member 
for the city of Exeter, stands out 
in the brilliant picture of Macaulay, 
‘looking like what he was, the chief 
of a dissolute and high-spirited 
gentry, with the artificial ringlets 
clustering in fashionable profusion 
round his shoulders, and a mingled 
expression of voluptuousness and 
disdain in his eye and on his lip.’ 
His eloquence, knowledge, and 
habits of business had caused him 
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to. be the first. country gentleman 
who was elected to the chair of the 
House of Commons, a post that had 
been usually reserved for a trained 
lawyer. He was long the head of 
the Parliamentary party called the 
Western Alliance, and afterwards 
the leader of the whole Tory party. 
The order I have quoted, which was, 
in fact, a political manifesto, is in 
some respects characteristic of his 
fierce and haughty temper. If it 
was not written by his own hand, 
there can be little doubt that its 
terms were settled in accordance 
with his suggestions. 

The orders of the Court at this 
period are somewhat long, yet it 
may perhaps be allowable to quote 
another. It is not without histori- 
cal interest to know what a large 
body of country gentlemen thought 
of the state of public affairs at an 
important crisis. The discovery of 
the Rye House Plot in 1683 
brought the rage and panic of the 
dominant party almost to a state of 
rabidity. The sectaries were de- 
nounced in language like that some- 
times applied to the modern Turks, 
as the enemies of the human race. 
The laws were declared to be too 
gentle to admit of such creatures 
being dealt with according to their 
deserts. The justices were shocked 
to hear that people who were fined 
for not going to church were de- 
praved enough to go there ‘ only to 
save their money,’ and not to join 
heartily in the service. The holiest 
mystery of the Christian religion 
was degraded into a mere political 
test. The present generation can 
hardly realise the fact that it con- 
tinued to be so used until the days 
of our fathers. The county record 
rooms are full of ‘Sacramental 
Rolls’—certificates that soldiers 
and sailors, and persons of all ranks 
and degrees, had received the Sacra- 
ment according to the forms of the 
Church of England. 

Here is the order of Michaelmas 
1683 : 
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We have been so abundantly convinced 
of the Seditious and rebellious practices of 
the Sectaries and Phanaticks, who through 
the course of above one hundred years since 
we were first infested with’em have scarce 
afforded this unhappy Kingdom any inter- 
val of rest from their horrid Treasons, as 
that we must esteem’em not only the open 
enemies of our established Government, but 
to all the common principles of Society and 
Humanity itself. Wherefore, that we may 
prevent their horrid conspiracies for the 
time to come, and secure (as much as in us 
lies) our most Gracious King and the Go- 
vernment from the fury and malice of’em, 
we resolve to put the severest of the Laws 
(which we find too easy and gentle unless 
enlivened by a vigorous execution) in force 
against’em. 

First. We agree and resolve in every 
division of this County to require sufficient 
Sureties for the good Abearing and peace- 
able behaviour of all such as we may justly 
suspect, or that we can receive any credible 
Information against, that they have been at 
any Conventicles and unlawful meetings, 
or at any factious and seditious Clubs, or 
that have by any discourses discovered 
themselves to be disaffected to the present 
established Government either in Church 
or State, or that have been the authors or 
publishers of any Seditious Libels, or that 
shall not in all things duly conform them- 
selves to the present established Govern- 
ment. 

Secondly. Because we have a sort of 
false men and more perfidious than pro- 
fessed Phanatiques, who, either wanting 
courage to appear in their own shape or 
the better to bring about their treasonable 
designs, privately associate with and en- 
courage the Seditious Clubs of the Sectaries, 
and with them plot heartily against the 
Government, and yet, that they may pass 
unsuspected, sometime appear in the church 
with a false show of Conformity, only tg 
save their money and the better to serve 
their faction—That we may (if possible) dis- 
tinguish and know all such dangerous 
enemies, we will strictly require all church- 
wardens and constables at all our monthly 
meetings to give us a full account of all 
such as do not every Sunday resort to their 
own parish Churches, and are not at the 
beginning of Divine Service, and do not be- 
have themselves orderly and soberly there, 
observing all such decent Ceremonies as 
the laws enjoin; and that they likewise 
present unto us the names of all such as 
have not received the Holy Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in their own parish 
churches thrice in the year. 

Thirdly. Being fully satisfied, as well by 
the clear evidence of the late Horrid Plot, 
as by our own long and sad experience, 
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that the Nonconformist Preachers are the 
authors and fomenters of this pestilent 
faction, and the implacable enemies of the 
established Government, and to whom the 
execrable treasons which have had such 
dismal effects in this Kingdom are _princi- 
pally to be imputed, and who, by their pre- 
sent obstinate refusing to take and sub- 
scribe an Oath and Declaration that they 
do not hold it lawful to take up Arms 
against the King, and that they will not 
endeavour any alteration of Government 
either in Church or State, do necessarily 
enforce us to conclude that they are still 
ready to engage themselves (if not actually 
engaged) in some rebellious conspiracy 
against the King and to invade and sub- 
vert his Government— Wherefore we resolve 
in every parish of this County to leave 
strict Warrants in the hands of all Con- 
stables for the seizing of such persons, 
And as an encouragement to all officers and 
others that shall be instrumental in tho 
apprehending of any of them so as they 
may be brought for justice, we will give 
and allow forty shillings as a reward for 
every Nonconformist Preacher that shall 
be so secured. And we resolve to prose- 
cute them and all other such Dangerous 
Enemies to the Government, and Common 
Absenters from Church and frequenters of 
Conventicles, according to the directions of 
a law made in the five-and-thirtieth year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, entitled an 
Act for the Keeping her Majesty’s Subjects 
in due Obedience. 

Lastly. That we may never forget the 
infinite mercies of Almighty God in the 
late wonderful deliverance of our gracious 
King and his Dearest Brother and all his 
Loyal Subjects (who were designed fora 
Massacre) from the horrid Conspiracy of 
the Phanatiques and their Accomplices, 
and that we may perpetuate as well our 
own thankfulness as their Infamy, that the 
Generations to come may know their 
treachery and avoid and never trust men of 
such principles more, and also that we our- 
selves may perform our public Duty to 
Almighty God before we enter upon the 
Publie Service of our Country—We order, 
resolve, and agree, with the advice and 
concurrence of the Right Reverend Father 
in God our much-honoured and worthy 
Lord Bishop, to give and bestow for the 
beautifying of the Chapel in the Castle of 
Exon, and for the erecting of decent Seats 
there, Ten Pounds; and we will likewis« 
give and continue Six Pounds to be paid 
yearly to anyone of the Church of Exon 
whom the said Lord Bishop shall appoint 
to read the Divine Service with the prayers 
lately appointed for the day of thanks- 
giving on the ninth of September last, 
and to preach a Sermon exhorting to 
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obedience in the said Chapel on the first 
day of every general quarter sessions 
of the Peace held in the said Castle, to 
begin precisely at eight of the clock in the 
morning. 

And may the mercies of Heaven (which 
are infinite) always protect our religious 
and gracious King, his Dearest Brother, 
and every branch of that Royal Family, 
and may all the treasonable Conspiracies 
of those rebellious Schismaticks be always 
thus happily prevented. 


It was scarcely complimentary 
to the Nonconformist preachers to 
offer as little as forty shillings a 
head for their apprehension. But 
surely it was not much more flat- 
tering to Church and King to vote 
ten pounds as a thank-offering to 
the former for the preservation of 
the latter, and at the same time to 
devote the said thank-offering to 
providing comfortable pews for the 
justices at the chapel in the Castle, 
which pews were also to serve as a 
perpetual monument ofthe infamy of 
the Dissenters. Nor were the justices 
disposed to rush into excessive extra- 


vagance when they allotted 6/. for 
four services and sermons on the 


duty of obedience. They made the 
most of this grant, and at each 
Sessions formally voted a sum of 
30s. to one of the prebendaries ‘ for 
his excellent and apposite sermon 
preached this day at the Chappell 
in the Castle of Exon.’ 

If the Dissenters thought they 
were going to escape punishment 
by coming to church and squatting 
when they ought to have knelt, and 
sitting down when they ought to 
have stood, they were very much 
mistaken. The justices had their 
eyes on them, and were determined 
to make them ‘serve God in the 
beauty of holiness.’ If they brought 
a horse to the water, they were de- 
termined to make him drink. 

Macaulay tells us that great 
numbers of persons who had been 
accustomed to frequent conventi- 
cles repaired to the parish churches; 
but ‘it was remarked that the 
schismatics who had been terrified 
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into this show of conformity might 
easily be distinguished by the dif- 
ficulty which they had in finding 
out the collect, and by the awkward 
manner in which they bowed at the 
name of Jesus.’ This statement is 
well illustrated by the following 
order : 


The good effects which our former orders 
and resolutions have had, enforcing the 
Laws against Dissenters and suppressing 
factions in this County, doth encourage 
us to proceed till we have made, if it be 
possible, a thorough reformation according 
to the established Laws, and reduced all 
our Dissenters to a perfect conformity. 
And because we have received frequent 
Informations, as well from the respective 
Ministers as from the Churchwardens and 
Constables of the several parishes within 
this County, and also by our own observa- 
tion, that although almost all our Sectaries 
do now resort to their parish churches, yet, 
as it appears by their rude and disorderly 
behaviour here, it is no kind of their duty, 
but only to save their money and avoid the 
penalty of the law, they behaving them- 
selves with all imaginable irreverence and 
ill demeanour in time of Divine Service, 
contemning at once both the laws of God 
and man, and giving just offence to all 
devout Christians, and intimating by their 
rude Carriage that though they be enforced 
to come to church yet they scorn to com- 
municate with us in our solemn offices of 
religion—We do therefore, by the advice 
and with the concurrence of the Right 
Reverend Father in God our much-honoured 
and worthy Lord Bishop, order and resolve 
in every division of this County strictly to 
require all Constables and Churchwardens 
carefully to present unto us at our monthly 
meeting all such as do not kneel at the 
prayers of the Church, stand up at the 
repeating of the Creed and in giving glory 
to the Blessed Trinity and at other hymns 
of the Church, and observe all other decent 
ceremonies as they are enjoined by the 
Rubric, which is allowed and confirmed by 
several statutes. And because we are 
afraid that some may offend through ignor- 
ance, not knowing their duty, we do there- 
fore desire the Lord Bishop of this Diocese 
to admonish the respective ministers of 
every parish to instruct their parishioners 
either in their sermons or in catechising to 
understand the directions and orders of the 
Church, by which means ina short time we 
hope they will come to a sense of their 
duty, and we shall all of us with one accord 
serve God in the beauty of holiness. 


This violent enforcement of con- 
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formity goes far towards explaining 
the cause of the enthusiasm with 
which the middle and lower classes 
of the West of England greeted 
the arrival of Monmouth in 1685, 
and of William of Orange in 1688. 

Incumbents of parishes were re- 
quired from the beginning of the 
reign to come into Court and take 
an oath of passive obedience. The 
form is given in the cases of the 
Rector of Denbury and the Rector 
of Woodley : 

I, Richard Bickle, and I, Richard Bin- 
more, doe sweare that it is not lawfull 
upon any pretence whatsoever to take 
armes against the Kinge, and that I doe 
abhorre that traiterous position of taking 
armes by his authority against his person 
or against those that are commissionated 
by him in pursuance of such commissions, 
and that I will not any time endeavour any 
alteracon of government either in Church 
or State. 

Richard Saunders, clerk, formerly 
beneficed, ‘and being lately taken 
preaching in the corporation of 
Tiverton,’ and refusing to take the 
oath, was sent to prison for six 
months, 

Richard Sparke, clerk, ‘ for de- 
priving (depraving ?) the Booke of 
Comon Praire,’ was fined 100 marks, 
and 2/. for an assault. 

Even the County Treasurer, a 
gentleman who had for many years 
done good service to the shire, and 
had been repeatedly complimented 
by the Court, and presented with 
sums of money in token of their 
approbation, was by no means safe 
from an accusation of nonconfor- 
mity. At Michaelmas 1682 it ap- 
pears that the Duke of Albemarle 
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recommended John Hutchingson, 
Esq., for the office of Treasurer in 
the room and place of Mr. Henry 
Fitzwilliams, who was ‘ charged for 
nonconformity and other neglects,’ 
But a locus pwnitentie was left, and 
it was ordered that if Mr. Fitzwil- 
liams did receive the Sacrament 
before the next Sessions at his own 
parish church, and did also prove 
that he had received it within 
twelve months before the present 
Sessions, he might be continued in 
his office, ‘ but otherwise to be dis- 
continued.’ This notice seems to 
have been disregarded, and at Epi- 
phany in the following year a more 
formal and elaborate warning was 
recorded : 


Informations being given unto this Court 
that Mr. Henry Fitzwilliams, Treasurer of 
the Stock of this County, hath heretofore 
and of late neglected to yield due obedience 
to the Laws and Statutes of this Kingdom 
in Causes Ecclesiastical—This Court doth 
think fit and order that if the said Mr. 
Henry Fitzwilliams shall not at the next 
General Sessions of the peace for this 
County prove his due and full conformity 
to the Laws and Statutes of this Realm by 
frequenting the ordinances of the Church 
by being usually present at the beginning 
of the Divine Service, and demeaning hin- 
self there as the Law directs, at his ow 
Parish Church, and receiving the holy 
Sacrament, That then the said Mr. Henry 
Fitawilliams do attend this Court at the 
said next Sessions with a full account of 
his receipts and disbursements, to the end 
the same may be adjusted, and a more con- 
Sormable person placed in his room, 


This order seems to have had 
its effect, for Mr. Fitzwilliams re- 
tained his office until his death in 





MOLIERE.! 


HATEVER place we in Eng- 
land may give to Moliére 
among the names great in French 
literature, there can be no doubt 
that in France his name is the most 
ular. His comedies are pictures 
of human life, at which people 
laugh now as they would have 
~— two hundred years ago, 
and he wrote his plays to be acted 
in that theatre in Paris in which 
he was himself the principal actor 
and the chief manager. By degrees, 
as the story of his life becomes 
known to us, we learn to respect 
him, and to feel that he tried to do 
his best in the world, not only for 
himself, but also for others round 
about him. Let us look back and 
recall some of the incidents in his 
life, and in so doing try to get a 
sight of the man, and, if it be pos- 
sible, to see in some measure what 
he was like. 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin (who 
afterwards took the name of Mo- 
liére) was born on the 15th of 
January, 1622, in his father’s house 
in Paris, in the Rue St. Honoré— 
the house now numbered 96, at the 
corner of the Rue St. Honoré and 
the Rue Sauval, formerly the Rue 
des Vieilles Etuves. He was not 
christened Baptiste, but took the 
name afterwards to distingnish 
himself from a younger brother, 
also called Jean. His father, Jean 
Poquelin, was an upholsterer by 
trade, as his father had been before 
him ; and Moliére’s mother, Marie 
Cressé, was the daughter of an 
upholsterer. Jean Poquelin and 
Marie Cressé were married in April 
1621, and she, before her death in 


1632, gave birth to many children. 
The baptismal registers of six of her 
children have been found, and it is 
probable that she also had two 
others. At Marie Poquelin’s death, 
only four of her children survived 
her ; Jean (Moliére), another Jean, 
Nicolas, and Madeleine. She is re- 
presented to us as being a good, 
homely woman; and while she 
lived her husband’s affairs went 
well with him. He dwelt in the 
same house where he had his shop; 
his rooms were well furnished, his 
business was good, and he was evi- 
dently a man whose position in life 
was easy and comfortable. The 
inventory made in January 1633 
of the things in his house after his 
wife’s death the year before, pre- 
sents to usa very different picture 
from that shown by the inventory 
made in 1670, after his own death 
in 1669. In his latter years, as his 
business was falling away from 
him, either through his own fault 
or by ill-chance, he became morose 
in his disposition and parsimonious 
in his habits. Voltaire speaks of 
him as being a ‘ marchand fripier.’ 
If there was ever any truth in this, 
it was not until after his wife’s 
death ; but Voltaire’s assertion may 
be doubted. If Jean Poquelin in 
his latter years had become a miser, 
we may be very sure his son would 
not have given us Harpagon. A 
year after Marie Cressé’s death he 
married Catherine Fleurette. She 
bore him two children, and died in 
November 1636. 

Poquelin had intended that his 
eldest son should follow his own 
profession. In 1631 he bonght from 
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his brother Nicolas the office of 
tapissier-valet-d2-chambre du Roi; 
and the power which from this pur- 
chase he possessed of passing the 
appointment on to his son, made 
him wish that his son should succeed 
him. Years went on, during which 
the young Poquelin probably got 
some rough kind of education, and 
he also probably served as appren- 
tice in his father’s shop. His grand- 
father, Louis Cressé, liked him, and 
was fond of taking him to the 
theatre. The Hétel de Bourgogne, 
then the principal theatre in Paris, 
was close to his father’s house, and 
the lad was taken to the play oftener 
than his father thought good for 
him. It was in 1637 that Jean 
Poquelin obtained permission to 
transfer his office to his son; but 
the boy had become weary of the 
business. He wished to be educated, 
and begged his grandfather to inter- 
cede for him that he might leave an 
occupation that was distasteful to 
him. He was then sent to the 
Collége de Clermont, and there 
under the protection of the Jesuits 
he made rapid progress in his 
studies. 

At the Collége de Clermont, 
Poquelin first began to read Terence, 
Plautus, and Lucretius. Terence 
was his favourite author, and we 
are told that he selected his writings 
as the most perfect model of com- 
position. He made, probably at this 
time, a translation into blank verse 
of different parts of Lucretius, 
choosing the passages that pleased 
him most. Grimarest, Moliére’s 
first biographer, who wrote in 1705, 
says that the descriptive pieces were 
translated into verse, and the philo- 
sophical passages into prose. He 
goes on to say, speaking of the 
translation, that one day when 
Moliére ordered his maid-servant to 
mend his wig, the girl took one of 
the manuscript sheets for curl 
papers, and that Moliére, when he 
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discovered this, flew into a rage and 
threw the rest of his translation 
into the fire. This has done very 
well asa story for Grimarest, but 
it isnot true. Moliére’s translation 
of Lucretius, and seven of his un. 
printed comedies, were, after his 
death, sold by his widow for 1,500 
livres to Thierry, the bookseller, 
who in 1682 published the first 
complete edition of the great 
dramatist’s works. Thierry had 
wished to publish the different frag- 
ments of the translation, but thought 
afterwards that they were too strong 
in their bearing against the immor- 
tality of the soul. He therefore 
omitted them. All that remains 
to us now of Moliére’s translation 
of Lucretiusis the speech of Eliante, 
in Act ii. sc. 5 of the Misanthrope, 
commencing by— 


L'amour pour l'ordinaire est pou fait 4 ces 
lois, 

Et l'on voit les am nts vanter toujours leur 
choix.? 


Young Poquelin left Clermont in 
1639, and then went to Orleans and 
read philosophy under Gassendi. 
If we can believe the results told to 
us of his studies he must have ap- 
plied himself to his work with a sur- 
prising ardour, or the tests of the 
work of the students of those days 
were easier than they are now. 
Probably the latter was the truth. 
Charles Perrault has left us an ac- 
count of how he took his law degree 
at Orleans in 1651. He and two 
other young gentlemen bethought 
themselves one evening at ten 
o’clock that they would there and 
then get admitted as advocates. 
They knocked at the gate of the 
college, and made known their 
wishes to the porter. The porter 
asked them if they had their money 
ready, and on getting a satisfactory 
answer he went off to awaken the 
doctors whose duty it was to 
exvmine them. Three learned pun- 
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dits then made their appearance, all 
wearing their nightcaps under their 
black square legal caps. In answer 
to a question one of the students 
answered: ‘Matrimonium est le- 
gitima maris et foomine conjunctio 
individaam vite consuetudinem 
continens.’ The doctors then took 
the fees, complimented the young 
men upon their learning, and a few 
days afterwards the three students 
were admitted as advocates. Poque- 
lin’s examination, for anything we 
know to the contrary, may not have 
been harder than Charles Perrault’s. 
It is believed that he took his de- 
gree and was admitted as an advo- 
cate, or as we should say called to 
the bar, in the latter.half of 1642. 

But before this came an event of 
which mention should be made. 
On January 27, 1642, Louis XIII. 
started from Saint-Germain for the 
South of France, and he did not 
return until July 23 following. In 
the meantime he travelled about the 
province of Languedoc, accompa- 
nied by his suite, and young Poque- 
lin followed the king as one of his 
dependants, his father having ob- 
tained for him the succession to his 
office of tapissier-valet-de-chambre 
du Roi. 

It was after his return from this 
journey that Poquelin took his law 
degree at Orleans. He then came 
to Paris and tried to practise law, 
but he had no success. His heart 
was elsewhere engaged. 
grandfather took him as a little boy 
to the theatre to see Gaultier-Gar- 
guille, Gros-Guillaums, and Turlu- 
pin, then the principal farce actors, 
he was unconsciously inspiring him 
with a love for the profession which 
he afterwards chose, and which 
nothing could make him abandon. 
When Jean Poquelin first knew of 
his son’s determination to leave the 
honourable profession of the law 
and to becoms an actor, he was 
much grieved. He used all the 
means in his power to dissuade 


him. He begged his friends to im- 
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plore his son to change his resolu- 
tion, authorising them to say that 
he promised to buy him any ap- 
pointment, provided that it was not 
beyond his means. But it was to 
no purpose. The young man felt 
the fire that was in him, and he 
could not and would not quench it. 
On his return from Orleans he 
spent much of his time at the 
theatres, and probably took lessons 
from a famous Italian actor, Tiberio 
Fiurelli, popularly known as Scara- 
mouche. Healso became intimately 
acquainted with a small set of per- 
sons who, like himself, wished to 
set up a theatre and play before the 
public. In January 1643 he for- 
mally gave up all idea of maintain- 
ing his father’s business, and appa- 
rently also of law practice. He 
abandoned the succession to the 
appointment of tapissier-valet-de- 
chambre du Roi, which his father had 
obtained for him in 1637, allowing 
it to pass on to his younger brother 
Jean. After his brother’s death, 
however, in 1660, he again secured 
the appointment, finding that it 
would be of service to him. Before 
the end of 1643 he and his newcom- 
rades, the enfants de famille, as they 
were called, had bound themselves te- 
gether under the title of the [lustre 
Tiédtre. Amongst the actors there 
were four belonging to one family, 
Joseph, Louis, Madeleine, and Gene- 
viéve Béjard, all children of Joseph 
Béjard and Marie Hervé, his wife. 
At first they acted gratis, but very 
soon afterwards demanded a money 
payment. As professional actors 
the members of the Illustre Thédtre 
were not pecuniarily successful. 
They tried their fortune in three 
different situations in Paris, and 
were unlucky in all of them. Mo- 
litre (for when he was launched 
into his new line of life he changed 
his name from Poquelin to that 
by which the world now knows 
him) very soon came to be consi- 
dered as the head of the little troupe. 
He was not only their director, but 
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was also responsible for their debts. 
Consequently, upon two oecasions 
when the troupe were unable to 
pay their way, he was most likely 
put into prison. The first time was 
because the actors owed Maitre 
Antoine Fausser, a tallow chandler, 
142 livres, and the second time was 
for 150 livres, due to one Dubourg, 
a linendraper. At least, he was 
certainly twice condemned to impri- 
sonment; but at the utmost not 
more than twelve days could have 
passed between his first arrest and 
his final release. 

After this the Illustre Thédtre 
thought they had better try what 
they could do in the provinces. It 
is probable that they continued their 
performances in Paris until the end 
of 1646, and that they started on 
their wanderings early in 1647. 
Speaking of this time, Le Bonlanger 
de Chalussay, in his Elomire hypo- 
condre, @ satirical comedy against 
Moliére, published in 1670, says : 
Lon nous siffla d’'abord, et, malgré mon 

uet, 
Tl fallut derechef trousser notre paquet. 
tat 1g cet affront, dont s’échauffa ma 
lie, 
Nous primes la campagne, ot la petite ville, 
Admirant les talents de mon petit troupeau, 
eyes mille fois que rien n’était plus 
eau. 


Enfin, dix ans entiers coulérent de la sorte, 

Mais, au bout de ce temps, la troupe fut si 
forte, 

Qu’avee raison je crus pouvoir, dedans 
Paris, 

Me venger hautement de ses sanglants 
mepris. 

Moliére’s little band of actors, we 
see, excited the admiration of the 
provincials; and on one occasion 
they proved themselves so strong 
as to oust a rival troupe who had 
béen summoned to play before the 
Prince de Conti at his chateau near 
Pézenas. Their prices of admission 
were from five or six to twelve sous, 
or from twopence-halfpenny to six- 
-pence of our money. 

It is impossible to follow exactly 
the wanderings of the little family 
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of actors through the provinces. 
during the next eleven or twelve: 
years. We know that Moliére 
was at Nantes, at least from the 
23rd to the 26th of April, 1648... He 
there met Charles Dufresne, the 
director of another troupe, who put 
himself and his company under 
Moliére’s guidance, so that the two 
troupes coalesced and became one. 
After Nantes, we think we can trace 
Moliére at Agen in February 1649, 
then at Bordeaux, Toulouse, and at 
Narbonne in 1649-1650. In 1652 
Moliére was probably at Vienne, in 
Dauphiné ; in 1653 he certainly was 
at Lyons, and the Htourdi, his ear- 
liest comedy in verse, is generally 
believed to have been first played 
at Lyons in 1653, though indeed it 
is very possible that it was not 
played until 1655. At the end of 
1654 we find Moliére at Montpellier, 
where the Prince de Conti had been 
sent to open the States. In 1655 
Moliére was a second time at Lyons, 
and in the winter of 1655-1656 he 
was again playing before the Prince 
de Conti, who was holding the 
States that yearat Pézenas. About 
this time Moliére had an offer made 
to him of the post of secretary to 
the Prince de Conti. He wished 
to appear not uncourteous to the 
Prince, but he could not leave his 
troupe. ‘Ah, gentlemen,’ said he 
to those that urged him to accept 
the offer, ‘we ought not to misplace 


_ourselves. If I can believe the pub- 


lic opinion, I am a tolerable author ; 
but I might make a bad secretary. 
I amuse the Prince by the pieces 
that I play before him, and I should 
annoy him by serious work badly 
done. Do you think, too, that a 
misanthrope such as I, capricious 
even, if you like, can be of any use 
to a great man? My ways are not 
flexible enough for such domes- 
ticity. And, more than all that, 
what would become of these people 
that have come with me from so 
far? I should reproach myself if 
I were to abandon them,’ After 
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leaving the Prince he wandered 
about, playing at Narbonne and 
at Montpellier, and the following 
year we know that he was at Bé- 
ziers, for it was there towards the 
end of 1656 that he first played the 
Dépit Amoureux. Moliére seems to 
have stayed at Béziers until the 
early part of 1657, and from there 
to have gone again—the third time 
—to Lyons. Here he gave two 
performances for the benefit of the 
poor, on February 19, 1657, and on 
June 11 following. In December 
of the same year we find him at 
Avignon. He passed the carnival 
of 1658 at Grenoble, and stayed 
there until after Easter. From 
Grenoble he went to Rouen, where 
he spent the summer. Leaving his 
troupe behind him at Rouen, Mo- 
litre made different journeys to 
Paris, and through the influence of 
the Prince de Conti gained an au- 
dience of Monsieur—the king’s bro- 
ther. Monsieur was very gracious. 
He promised to take Moliére and 
his troupe under his protection, and 
to give three hundred livres a year 
pension to each of the actors, which 
pension, however, was never paid. 
He introduced Moliére to the king 
as the head of a company of actors, 
and at length the great comedian 
was gratified by being allowed to 
play before the Court on October 
24, 1658. The performance was 
held in a large room used as a 
theatre in the Hétel du Petit-Bour- 
bon. Two pieces were chosen, 
Corneille’s Nicoméde and the Doc- 
teur Amoureuz, one of Moliére’s own 
early farces. The success obtained 
by the latter play was perfect; and 
Moliére was at once authorised to 
establish himself and his troupe at 
the Petit-Bourbon theatre. 

The apprenticeship had been a 
long and an arduous one, not with- 
out its joys perhaps as well as its 
difficulties. The troupe went about 
from one town to another on horse- 

back or muleback, two’ generally 
sitting on each beast. Molidre, 
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however, we are told, as director of 
the troupe, was allowed an entire- 
animal for himself. It was during 
one of these journeys that he is 

supposed to have lost his valise 

with some of his early farces. The 

story is that going one day from 

Gignac to Montagnac his pack be- 

came unfastened and dropped from 

behind the saddle of his. horse. 

Moliére, as soon as he perceived his 

loss, turned back to make inquiries 

after his luggage, but to no purpose; 

it was gone. Some time afterwards, 

he was relating the event, and 

said: ‘Comment voulez-vous qu’il 

en fit autrement? Je partais de 

Gignac, j’étais devant Brignac et 

jallais 4 Montagnac en passant par 
Lavagnac; au milieu de tous ces 
gnacs ma valise était perdue.’ 

That Moliére had composed se- 
veral farces during his peregrina- 
tions before he came to Paris is 
certain, but they have now mostly 
been lost. Two, however, which 
fortunately were not in his valise— 
La Jalousie du Barbouillé and Le 
Médecin Volant—have been rescued, 
and since 1845 have been printed in 
complete editions of his works. In 
many of these early farces there is 
the same story or the same intrigue 
as we find in some of his lighter 
comedies. Le Fagoteux became Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui; a scene in 
Gorgibus dans le Sac was afterwards 
put into Les Fourberies de Scapin ; 
and La Jalousie du Barbouillé was 
transformed into George Dandin. 

We have seen that leave was 
given to Moliére and to his troupe 
to play at the Petit-Bourbon theatre;. 
and early in November 1658 they 
began their performances with Cor- 
neille’s tragedies, but without much 
more good fortune than they had 
met with in Paris years before. 
Moliére then tried his own two- 
comedies, the Htowrdi, and the Dépit 
Amoureuz. These two plays brought 
the public to his house, and the suc- 
cess was complete. The Ftowrdi 
is certainly the best comedy that.. 
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had then been written in the French 
language, and it is easy to conceive 
the excitement of its representation. 
It is altogether a comedy of intrigue. 
Moliére had formed his play very 
closely upon a former Italian 
comedy ; the plot of the play is all 
Italian, except the dénotiment ; the 
dénotiment is Moliére’s, and it is the 
worst part of the piece. But still 
the play is Moliére’s own, and could 
be no other’sthan his. The strata- 
gems of Mascarille, his freshness 
and his vigour, startle and amaze 
one. His thorough good humour, 
and his anxiety that Lélie, his 
master, may succeed in obtaining 
the lovely slave, urge him on to 
the most hazardous enterprises. He 
devises half-a-dozen schemes which 
all, one after another, are in a fair 
way to succeed, until the blundering 
awkwardness of Lélie makes them 
abortive. He persists, nevertheless. 
His love of adventure is like the 
love of the chase, it will not allow 
him to be beaten. He not only has 
all our wishes, but he makes us as 
keen after the pursuit as he is him- 
self, and in spite of his roguery he 
fairly forces out of us his own 
words : 


Vivat Mascarillus fourbum imperator. 


In the Dépit Amoureuz there is a 
mixture of intrigue and the manners 
of real life, but the intrigue bears 


the largest proportion. What there 
is of character in the play is inferior 
to what we see in Moliére’s later 
works, and the action of the piece 
is not so lively nor stirring as in the 
Etourdi. 

These two plays were both new 
to Paris, and they were constantly 
performed until Easter, 1659. Then 
occurred some changes in the com- 
position of the troupe, of which 
two deserve special mention—the 
entrance of La Grange and of Du 
Croisy. Du Croisy afterwards 
undertook the important character 
-of Tartuffe, and La Grange became 
the jeune premier of the troupe. 
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He was a man much liked and 
esteemed by Moliére, and he is now 
known to us by his famous Register, 
which was published for the first time 
by the Comédie Francaise in January 
1876. The Register as now pub. 
lished contains a long prefatory 
memoir on La Grange, written by 
M. Thierry, the late administrator 
of the Comédie Frangaise. This is 
a work of little interest to the 
general reader, but it is all impor- 
tant to the history of Moliére’s 
theatre. Indeed, without it such a 
history could never have been 
written. Its title is ‘ Bxtraict des Re- 
ceptes et des Affaires de la Comédie 
depuis Pasques de Vannée 1659. 
Apartenant au 8°. De La Grange.’ 
This was not an official register, 
but was written by the actor for 
his own use or amusement. It 
gives us the days on which Moliére’s 
theatre was open, the pieces played, 
the receipts taken, and the share 
coming to each actor out of such 
receipts. It also tells us in the same 
way what representations were made 
before the Court, and what were 
the performances of the troupe at 
the houses of the grands seigneurs. 
Events that concerned the troupe 
are recorded—such as the king’s 
saying to Moliére that he wished 
that the troupe should hencefor- 
ward belong to him instead of to 
his brother, and promising 6,000 
livres a year pension; the interdic- 
tion of the Tartuffe, and conse- 
quently the journey of La Grange 
and La Thorilliére to Lille, where 
the king then was—which journey 
cost the troupe 1,000 livres; and 
the misconduct of Racine in changing 
suddenly thescene on which his Alez- 
andre was played, a matter which 
greatly stirred the minds of theactors 
of those days. The most important 
passages of the Register havealready 
been quoted by M. Taschereau and 
by other writers, and have long 
since ceased to be new to the world. 

The Précieuses Ridicules was Mo- 
liére’s next play, written probably 
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in 1659, and a thorongh examina- 
tion of this piece would take us far 
into the history of the society of 
the time. It has long been a matter 
of dispute as to whether Moliére 
meant to satirise the affected purism 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet or to 
ridicule the manners of those who 
imitated it. Whichever his idea 
was, the attempt was a bold one. 
He probably intended to do both— 
to langh at the purists and at their 
imitators, but to make the latter the 
general butt at which he aimed his 
shafts. Moliére wished to draw an 
amusing caricature of certain people 
of the time; and his picture being 
a caricature resembled most closely 
those who carried on the affectation 
to an extreme. ‘The defenders of 
the Hétel maintain that the title of 
the play showed that Moliére had 
no intention of attacking their in- 
stitution. They urge a passage in 
the preface: ‘aussi les véritables 
précieuses auraient tort de se piquer, 
lorsqu’on joue les ridicules qui les 
imitent mal.’ They lay stress upon 
Madelon and Cathos being called 
‘deux pecques provinciales.’ And 
they pretend to scorn the idea that 
Moliére could have meant to portray 
Madame de Rambouillet and her 
friends under the guise of two 
under-bred women who are taken 
in byasham marquis. The defence 
would be well enough, were it not 
that the same persons who are some- 
times strong may also sometimes be 
very weak. The Hoétel de Ram- 
bouillet had its period of decadence 
as well as its period of glory—or 
rather of glorification. Catherine 
de Vivonne was married in the year 
1600 to the Marquis de Rambouillet, 
and in the first decade of the cen- 
tury she built for herself a large 
house known as the Hoétel de Ram- 
bouillet, where the reunions used to 
take place. The court life was little 
to her taste; she disliked its gal- 
lantry and its licentiousness, and 
she wished to form for herself her 
own set of friends. By 1625 or 
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1630, her receptions had become 
famous, and their most brilliant 
days lasted until 1645. In that year 
her daughter, the celebrated Julie 
d’Angennes, was married to the 
Marquis de Montausier. Madame 
de Rambouillet then also lost her 
son, killed at Nordlingen, and as 
she retired from the world the 
society began to wane. Its prestige 
carried it on for some years, but the 
éclat was gone. The affectation 
and the pedantry increased, and 
other circles sprang up trying to 
model themselves upon the old 
Hotel. Imitation nearly always 
springs from false ideas and from 
bad taste, and the imitators did not 
belie their nature in copying what 
was bad instead of what was good. 
The Femme Savante says: 


Quand sur une personne on prétend sé 
régler, 

C'est par les beaux cétés qu'il lui faut res- 
sembler. 


It was in these later days that pré- 
ciosité became the mode, and that 
ladies rejoiced in the title of pré- 
cieuse. In Madame de Rambonuillet’s 
time the tone of manners had been 
simpler, though more severe. Purity 
of language and elegance of expres- 
sion was with her much thought of, 
and none of her immediate admirers 
would have used the adverbs terrible- 
ment, furieusement, as we find them 
employed in Moliére’s comedy. 

It was on November 18, 1659, 
that the Précieuses Ridicules was 
first played at the Hotel du Petit- 
Bourbon, and the beau-monde of 
Paris was astonished to find itself 
so quizzed and made the laughing- 
stock of the town by one hitherto 
known only as the author of two 
plays in which the interest was 
merely of plot or incident. Moliére 
himself was astonished at his own 
success. We can conceive his joy 
at hearing an old man in the pit of 
the theatre call out, ‘Courage, 
Moliére! Voilala bonne comédie;’ 
and we can imagine his heart beat- 
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ing as he says to himself, ‘I need 
no longer study Plautus and Terence, 
nor gather fragments from Me- 
nander; I have only to observe the 
world.’ The second representation 
was announced for November 21— 
for then the theatres used to play 
three times a week only—but the 
anger of the précieuses and of their 
friends had been roused, and the 
performance was interdicted. The 
interdiction, however, lasted for a 
few days only. On December 2 
the piece reappeared, and during 
the next two years it had fifty-three 
representations ! 

The success of a new author is at 
first welcomed, but as his triumph 
increases he often finds that beside 
the friends who are willing to greet 
him arise critics who spare no pains 
to disparage his work. Satire, even 
in the hands of the most cautious 
satirist, is apt to be as injurious to 
its author as to its victim. Moliére, 
hailed with delight as he was by the 
theatre-going townspeople, became 
odious to the class whose follies he 
had just exposed. He attacked 
also his rivals, the actors of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, and hence 
arose another quarrel, which a few 
years later became dangerous to 
him. 

Moliére’s next play, Sganarelle, 
ou Le Cocu Imaginaire, was nearly 
as great a success as the Précieuses 
Ridicules. Then came Don Garcie 
de Navarre, ou Le Prince Jaloux, a 
failure, and the most complete 
failure that he ever incurred. He 
had here been ambitious, and wished 
to paint kings and queens with 
royal desires and royal passions. 
His troupe had been made to leave 
the Petit-Bourbon in October 1660, 
and go to the Palais Royal. They 
commenced their performances there 
on January 24, 1661, and on Feb- 
ruary 4 was first performed the 
unlucky Don Garcie de Navarre. It 
is certain that Moliére had attached 
much importance to this play, and 
it is equally certain that the play 
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was hissed off the stage. After 
seven representations it was with- 
drawn ; and nearly three years later 
it was again tried and then per- 
formed twice only. 

After Don Garcie Moliére brought 
out L’Ecole des Maris and Les 
Facheuz—both of which were suc- 
cessful, but I have hardly space 
here to record more than their suc- 
cess. 

We must now come to Moliére’s 
marriage with Armande Béjard. 
Till M. Beffara, in 1821, published 
his pamphlet, Dissertation sur 
Moliére, it was supposed that 
Armande was the daughter of Ma- 
deleine Béjard and the Comte de 
Modéne—of that Madeleine, who 
with her two brothers and her sister 
Geneviéve had belonged to the 
troupe who accompanied Moliére 
through the provinces. As Made- 
leine had been supposed to be the 
poet’s mistress, hence had arisen 
some bitter scandal. But M. Bef- 
fara’s pamphlet, and M. Soulié’s 
book, Recherches sur Moliére et sur 
sa Famille, have set the matter at 
rest, and have proved that Armande 
was the legitimate daughter of 
Joseph Béjard and Marie Hervé. 
And M. Soulié is of opinion that 
Armande was born towards the 
end of 1642, or during the early 
part of 1643. Moliére and she 
were married on February 20, 1662, 
and during the remaining eleven 
years of his life it would seem as 
if she did all that she could to make 
him unhappy. She was both ex- 
travagant and vain, she was a heart- 
less coquette, and she was more 
than once unfaithful to her husband. 
All this we know, and many other 
of his married troubles; and we 
know also that he was still foolishly 
fond of her. Some of us may re- 
member the lines in the Misan- 
thrope : 

J’ai beau voir les défauts, et j'ai beau len 
blamer, 
En dépit qu’on en ait, elle se fait aimer. 


And also: 
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Et quoique avec ardeur je veuille vous hair, 
‘Trouvé-je, un cour en moi tout prét a 
m’obéir? 

It is impossible not to believe that 
Alceste and Céliméne were uncon- 
scious portraits of the poet himself 
and of his wife. He had tried to 
live apart from her, seeing her only 
at the theatre—for after her mar- 
riage she became one of the troupe 
—but no real separation took place. 
He was unwilling to make public 
the quarrel between himself and 
his wife, and except when he was 
at Auteuil, where he had taken an 
apartment, they both lived in the 
same house in Paris, he in his 
rooms, and she in hers. With a 
man of Moliére’s loving nature, it 
was impossible but that his home 
should have been very wretched. 
Armande was pretty, and her man- 
ners were fascinating. Her por- 
trait, we are told, is traced in the 
ninth scene of the third act of the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme; and if 
Moliére here pictured himself in the 
figure of Cléonte, it is not difficult 
to conceive the kind of life he and 
his wife led together. Unfortu. 
nately he could not carry out the 
magnanimous resolutions that at 
the end of the scene he proposes to 
himself. By his wife Moliére had 
two sons and one daughter. The 
two boys died quite in their infancy. 
The girl, Esprit-Madeleine, born 
in 1665, lived; and in 1705, after 
her mother’s death, married a M. 
de Montalant.. They, however, had 
no children. 

The Ecole des Femmes, first 
played on December 26, 1662, re- 
quires to be looked at, not only 
critically as a play and a poem, but 
morally, as teaching a new doctrine. 
It was a complement to the Mcole 
des Maris, and the two comedies 
show the broad and liberal ideas of 
Moliére as to the bringing up of 
girls, and denounce the folly of those 
who would watch over them as they 
would guard a dog who had a pro- 
pensity to steal. In the seventeenth 
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century, as at present, good conduct 
on the part of girls could not ‘be 
insured by locking them up, nor 
by keeping them in ignorance; and 
Moliére knew then, though others 
around him probably did not, that 
they could be made neither virtuous 
nor happy by being taken from 
their nurseries and made to mar 

middle-aged men whom they had 
never seen. Isabelle finds means to 
escape from her keeper, and Agnés 
has wit enough of her own ‘to 
elude the vigilance of her jealous 
tyrant. But inall this Moliére was 
too far in advance of his age for 
his own comfort, and the success of 
the Ecole des Femmes produced a 
host of captious critics who were 
as incapable of judging the piece 
critically as they were of under- 
standing it morally. Fault was 
found with the play because the 
scene was laid in an open street. 
It was said that too much of the 
story was told in narrative. Ob- 
jection was taken to Arnolphe’s 
sudden generosity in lending his 
purse to Horace, the young rival of 
whom he was unconscious. Ladies 
cried out ayainst the indecencies of 
the play ; and the men said to each 
other, ridiculing the supposed igno- 
rance of Agnés, ‘ Tarte a la créme.’ 
‘Y a-t-il assez de pommes en Nor- 
mandie pourtarte ala créme?’ Such 
were some of the ingenious judg- 
ments passed upon the new work. 
Blame of a more serious kind was 
also cast upon the poet. M. Bazin 
in his Notes Historiques sur la Vie 
de Moliére remarks that from the 
first representation of the Ecole des 
Femmes dates the hostility of the 
clergy, and of the devout people 
towards Moliére. The boiling 
caldrons, with which Arnolphe 
threatens Agnés should she be 
naughty, and the whiteness of the 
lily that he promises to her soul if 
she be good, and the ten maximes du 
mariage which he makes her read, 
seemed to these people as though 
the writer was too closely imitating 
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upon the stage the work of the 
priest, and too nearly following the 
language of the catechism and the 
confessional. 

On the 1st of June, 1663, Moliére 
answered his detractors by the 
Oritique de VEcole des Femmes, a 
little sketch in one act in prose, in 
which with admirable tact and in- 
finite humour he showed up the 
follies of those who sneered at him, 
and defended his play against both 
the silly and the hostile criticisms. 
I would strongly recommend this 
little comedy to the attention of 
those who have not yet read it. 
Moliére here shows himself a dra- 
matist as strongly as in any of his 
greater plays. The scene takes 
place in a lady’s drawing-room, 
where half-a-dozen people are dis- 
cussing the Ecole des Femmes, and 
the whole action of the play con- 
sists in the questionings and the 
replies. The opinions of each, and 
the rapidity with which they are 
given and taken, show distinctly 
the individtality of each personage, 
and form a wonderful exposition of 
dramatic art. 

Then came the great battle be- 
tween Moliére and the Hétel de 
Bourgogne, the rival theatre. An 
amusing and an instructive chapter 
of the quarrels of authors might be 
made out of the plays consequent 
upon the cole des Femmes. One 
Boursault thought that he recog- 
nised himself as Lycidas in Mo. 
liére’s Critique, and he replied by Le 
Portrait du Peintre, ou la Contre- 
Critique de V Ecole des Femmes, per- 
formed at the Hétel de Bourgogne 
in the autumn of 1663. Moliére 
answered sharply by the Jmprcmptu 
de Versailles, satirising the absurd 
declamation of the actors of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. Other pieces 
followed quickly from the opposite 
side, attacking Moliére and his play. 
Their merit is small, but historically 
they are interesting as showing the 
tone of thought at the time, and the 
struggles with which Moliére had 
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to contend. Ordinary criticism Mo- 
liére well knew how to bear. He 
had both enjoyed and profited by it; 
but his opponents trying to put 
him down on the score of irreligion, 
was felt by him to have exceeded 
the bounds of criticism, and he 
was enraged. A few days after the 
appearance of the Ecole des Femmes, 
while protestations were being made, 
and abuse scattered here and there, 
Boileau, then a young man, wrote 
and sent to its author his Stances a 
M. Moliére. As these stanzas con- 
tain some graceful lines, I will ven- 
ture to quote the following : 


En vain mille jaloux esprits, 
Moliére, osent avec mépris 
Censurer ton plus bel ouvrage: 
Sa charmante naiveté 

S’en va pour jamais, d’age en age, 
Divertir la postérité. 


Laisse gronder tes envieux: 

Ils ont beau crier en tous lieux 
Qu’en vain tu charmes le yulgaire ; 
Que tes vers n’ont rien de plaisant: 
Si tu savais un peu moins plaire 
Tu ne leur déplairais pas tant. 


In Don Juan we have a delinea- 
tion of character of which Tartuffe 
was the counterpart. Sganarelle, 
Don Juan’s valet, horror-struck 
with the enormities of his master’s 
wickednesses, exclaims, ‘Un grand 
seigneur méchant homme est une 
terrible chose.’ This is the key- 
note to a great part of the play. 
Sganarelle, a poor cowardly creature 
enough himself, and not endowed 
with any precise notions of right 
and wrong, has certain instinctive 
ideas of a man’s duties, and of what 
he ought to believe. Don Juan is 
cast ina stronger mould. He be- 
lieves, or affects to believe, in 
nothing — neither in God, nor in 
man, nor in devil. He lives simply 
to enjoy himself, and is not turned 
from his purpose by any wretched- 
ness that he may cause to others. 
In the Tartuffe, instead of a simple 
villain we have an equally villainous 
hypocrite; instead of the open- 
handed ruffian we have the lying 
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knave, the pretender to devout- 
ness. 

Moliére, as has been said, first 
roused the anger of the clergy 
against him by Arnolphe preaching 
to Agnés in the Ecole des Femmes ; 
but the clerical anger then was as 
nothing to that caused by Tartuffe. 
In tracing the history of a people, 
it is extremely difficult to get at the 
sentiments of the masses. Except 
in very extraordinary times, the 
feelings of the middle classes are 
unknown to us, and each man can 
only form his own opinion from the 
observations he himself is able to 
make. What were the religious 
convictions of the French people at 
this time, we can hardly tell; there 
must have been strong feeling in 
favour of the priests, or Moliére’s 
play would hardly have become the 
mark for so much religious persecu- 
tion. The Tartuffe had been inter- 
dicted for five years, and then at 
length, by the king’s express per- 
mission, was allowed to be repro- 
duced on the stage. Even then the 
clergy took Tartuffe to be an attack 
upon themselves personally. They 
could not but believe that as Mo- 
litre had ridiculed other orders of 
men, he now meant to attack them, 
and they consequently spared no 
exertions to excite anger against 
him and against his play. Besides 
the clergy there were those who 
fancied themselves in the position 
of Orgon, and imagined that they 
were the dupes at whom ridicule 
was pointed. But Moliére, we may 
suppose, was not at enmity with any 
special class. When he saw a man 
going about with a lie in his mouth, 
whether as a quack doctor or as a 
religious hypocrite, at that man he 
let loose the shafts of his satire. 

There were none that Moliére 
ridiculed so often as he did the doc- 
tors. He first satirises them in one 
of his early farces, the Médecin 
Volant, and his later plays, the 
Amour Médecin, the Médecin Malgré 
Lui, and the Malade Imaginaire, are 
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specially directed against them. 
He is reported to have said once 
that a physician is a man that one 
pays to talk nonsense to the sick 

rson until nature shall have cured 

im or the remedies shall have 

killed him. There was at that time 
much in the outward appearance of 
these men that made them gro- 
tesque. They always wore a long 
robe and a high hat, and they rode 
about from one part of Paris to 
anotheronamule. Their language 
was for the most part so framed 
that their words were unintelligible 
to the uneducated, and they fre- 
quently used Latin words to express 
to the patient the nature of his 
malady. Moliére himself was deli- 
cate in health and quick of temper ; 
and it may be thought that in his 
attacks upon the doctors he was 
avenging some affront or injury 
done to himself. But there is no 
evidence of this. 

His mother had died at the age 
of thirty-one, and he, the eldest of 
her children, and the one who lived 
the longest, was much troubled by 
the weakness of his chest. His 
friends had wished him to give up 
acting ; and in the last year of his life 
Boileau said to him one day, ‘ Your 
health is gradually getting weaker. 
The profession of an actor is ‘killing 
you. Why do you not give it up?’ 
‘Alas! it is a point of honour for 
me,’ replied Moliére. ‘And what 
point of honour can it be for you,’ 
said Boileau, ‘to smear your face 
with Sganarelle’s moustache, and 
to come on the stage to be 
beaten with a stick? That is a 
nice point of honour for a philo- 
sopher, as you are.’ 

Moliére’s boldest attack upon the 
doctors was in the Amour Médecin, 
a little comedy in one act in which 
four of the court physicians were 
openly ridiculed; and this play was 
performed at Versailles before the 
king, who, we are told, was much 
amused by it. In the Mariage Forcé 
he has satirised two pedant doctors, 
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Pancrace and Marphurius. These 
men are both made Indicrous by 
their extravagant would-be subtle- 
ties. They mistake all the lessons 
of philosophy, and use words and 
arguments in a counter sense. The 
situation is made the more comic 
by their being consulted by 
Sganarelle as to whether he would 
do well to marry. 

Here Jet us note, that in forming 
our estimate of Moliére’s works we 
should remember that he thought 
much more of the effect his plays 
produced on the stage than of their 
literary value when printed—as, 
indeed, did Shakespeare and our 
older English dramatists. As chief 
actor and principal manager of his 
theatre, it was more important for 
him to fill his house than to pre- 
pare editions of his works for people 
to read after his death—in respect 
to which he was probably very in- 
different. 

The Misanthrope is usually re- 
garded as Moliére’s greatest work, 


though the Turtuffe is perhaps more 
generally popular in France. The 
idea of the Tartuffe is more daring, 
and the outward action of the play 
is stronger than in the Misanthrope ; 
whilst in the latter comedy we have 
a more highly finished picture of 


life and manners. In this play the 
development is altogether of mind 
and pure intelligence. The thoughts 
of the personages, which require no 
customary stage movement for their 
elucidation, are so presented to us 
that they reveal the intention of the 
author without any scenic effort. 
Alceste, a man of high principles 
and of stern probity, annoyed by the 
flattering usages of the world, be- 
comes unsociable and churlish to his 
friends, and he is further tormented 
by the coquetry of his mistress, 
Céliméne. She is an artful woman, 
who knows how to draw herself out 
of a difficult situation, and to make 
the fault appear to rest with her 
lover. Alceste cannot leave her. 
In spite of himself, he is drawn to 
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her by irresistible foree. He knows 
her failings, and he imagines that 
no one sees them so plainly, or 
condemns them so strongly, as he 
does, but he hopes that in time his 
love for her may conquer her 
coquetry. And when Arsinoé up- 
braids Céliméne, he turns with awful 
severity upon her— 

. . . Laissez-moi, madame, je vous prie, 
Vider mes intéréts moi-méme 14-dessus, 

Et ne vous chargez point de ces soins 

superflus. 

He will not suffer another woman 
to reproach his mistress. If she does 
not regard his pleasure, she shall not 
be reproved by another. It has 
been thought that for Alceste Mo- 
liére had taken the Duc de Mon. 
tausier as a model, and different 
conjectures were made as to the 
original of Céliméne, Madame de 
Longueville among others having 
been named. But in spite of some 
contemporary authorities and whis- 
perings, I do not think we are 
warranted in believing this. A 
misanthrope who should make him. 
self ridiculous by an overstrained 
love of truth was not a new cha- 
racter in the world peculiar to M. 
de Montausier; and there were 
other women who had their trains 
of admirers, and who were fond of 
soft slander, before Madame de 
Longueville. But what we know 
of Moliére’s nature—strong, affec- 
tionate, unselfish, and apt to be 
irritable—and of his wife’s conduct 
and temperament, resemble too 
closely the picture drawn in the 
Misanthrope to allow us to doubt 
that the poet was here describing, 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
much of his own troubles and 
sorrows. His marriage with Ar- 
mande Béjard, rather more than 
four years before, had been unfortu- 
nate to both of them. They were 
not suited one to another, and he 
suffered cruelly because of her in- 
difference to him. We should be 
wrong to imagine that Moliére 
wished to expose his domestic quar- 
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rels, or to publish his wife’s folly. 


He wanted a subject for a comedy, 
and from a full heart his mouth 
spoke. 

We cannot, however, say that 
Moliére has never ridiculed people 
intentionally on the stage. In the 
Impromptu de Versailles he men- 
tioned Boursault by his name; in 
the Amour Médecin he satirised four 
of the court physicians; and the 
Abbé Cotin and Ménage, two 
pedants of the day, were known 
all through Paris as Trissotin and 
Vadius in the Femmes Savantes. 
Ménage had the good sense not to 
appear troubled about the matter ; 
but Cotin, upon whom the ridicule 
was thrown more heavily, showed 
himself to be much mortified. Co- 
tin’s bad verses had been satirised 
some years previously by Boileau, 
and he had replied very unbecom- 
ingly ina pamphlet entitled Despré- 
aux, ow la Satire des Satires, join- 
ing Moliére under the name of 
Turlupin most unnecessarily in his 
censure. 

Despréaux, sans argent, crotté jusqu’a 
l'échine, 

Sen va chercher son pain de cuisine en 
cuisine. 

Son Turlupin I’assiste, et, jouant de son 
nez, 


Chez le sot campagnard gagne de bons 
diners, 


Moliére was unquestionably wrong 
in the way in which he revenged 
himself upon the poor abbé ; Cotin’s 
satire had appeared in 1666, and 
the Femmes Savantes was not played 


until 1672. Shortly after Cotin’s 
death the following epigram was 
handed about from mouth to 
mouth : 


Savez-vous en quoi Cotin 
Différe de Trissotin ? 
Cotin a fini ses jours, 
Trissotin vivra toujours. 


It has long been a disputed point 
whether the Misanthrope, when it 
first came out, succeeded on the 
stage, or whether it was coldly re- 
ceived. If we compare the num- 
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ber of performances and the re- 
ceipts taken during the early re- 
presentations of this piece with 
other plays of Moliére, we shall see 
that it was far from having the 
success that some writers have 
attributed to it. On the first four 
nights the sums taken were fairly 
good, but the receipts for the 
seventeen others were, on the whole, 
below the average of those taken 
at the Palais Royal theatre ; and in 
after representations during Mo- 
liére’s lifetime we find only one 
instance of the Misanthrope having 
made a high receipt. 

What seems to us now more 
astonishing than the small success 
of the Misanthrope is the failure of 
the Avare. This play did not fall 
dead so completely as Don Garcie 
de Navarre, but after nine perform- 
ances, with a fair receipt only on 
the first night, it had to be aban- 
doned, and was only played again 
casually. La Harpe, in one respect, 
has strangely misunderstood the 
Avare. He says, ‘If Moliére did 
not versify the Avare, it was because 
he had not the time todoso.’ Now, 
of all Moliére’s plays in prose, the 
Avare undoubtedly stands the high- 
est; and.there is no other that 
shows the same care in execution, 
or so much thought in the working 
out of the incidents and the charac- 
ters. It was manifestly Moliére’s 
intention to use the natural and 
everyday language of the people to 
give better effect to the comic side 
of the meanness of Harpagon—to 
show the miser, forced from his 
position to keep a carriage and 
horses, but feeding the horses as 
poorly as possible; his having to 
entertain a party at supper, but 
striving to arrange that his guests 
should not eat and drink much; 
and to point out that his dislike to 
giving anything was so great that 
he could not say, ‘je vous donne,’ 
but, ‘je vous préte, le bon jour.’ 
Fénelon, too, in his letter on Elo- 
quence, addressed to the Academy, 
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has expressed himself in very 


strong terms against Moliére’s style. 
‘Though Moliére thinks well, he 
often writes badly. He uses the 
most forced and the least natural 
phrases. Terence says in four words 
with the most elegantsimplicity what 
Moliére says with endless metaphors, 
approaching very nearly to non- 
sense. I like his prose much better 
than his poetry; for instance, the 
Avare is less badly written than his 
plays in verse. . . . But in speaking 
generally, it appears to me that in 
his prose as well as in his poetry he 
does not write simply enough to 
express all the phases of passion.’ 
Moliére’s verses are graceful and 
often natural— they are always 
characteristic and are rarely am- 
biguous. He is not magniloquent 
as Corneille, not rigid and correct 
as Boileau, nor euphonious as Ra- 
cine. Among the five contempo- 
rary poets, La Fontaine and Moliere 
offer, perhaps, the greatest resem- 
blance in that easy grace of language 


which is given by nature rather 
than acquired by study. Born with- 
in a year of each other, they both 
lived in an age of transition as 
regards style, and the change may 
be noticed in Moliére, if we contrast 
his earliest and his latest comedies 


in verse. Without going back to 
the Etourdi, which has a charm in 
the vivacity and freshness of lan- 
guage peculiar to itself, a little con- 
sideration will show us the difference 
between the plain and downright 
style of the Ecole des Maris, and the 
polished elegance of the Femmes 
Savantes. And, indeed, the change 
is observable during the process. In 
the Tartuffe the diction is smoother 
and more equable, and the language 
is stronger than in the Ecole des 
Maris; and in the Femmes Savantes 
there is a delicacy of touch and a 
mellowness of tone that we do not 
find even in the Misanthrope. 

I would perhaps place the Femmes 
Savantes the first of all Moliére’s 
plays for the truthful and fine de- 
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lineation of character, though it is 
not equal to the Misanthrope in 
strength of design. Moliére has 
here partly chosen the same subject 
for his piece as he had taken thir. 
teen years before for the Précieuses 
Ridicules, his first comedy of man. 
ners. It was then his intention to 
ridicule those who sought to affect 
the manners and the language of the 
beau-monde. In the Femmes Savantes 
the tone is more elevated; there is 
a grace and a dignity throughout 
the play that would have been out 
of place in the early comedy.’ Phila. 
minte, Bélise, and Armande have 
higher aspirations than Cathos and 
Madelon. They seek erudition and 
literary culture, though they are far 
from distinguishing between sense 
and nonsense, Trissotin’s bad verses 
appear to them as graceful as Mas. 
carille’s ludicrous impromptu did 
to the Précieuses; and the Femmes 
Savantes were as well pleased with 
the acquaintance of a man who 
knew Greek as Madelon and Cathos 
were with that of an officer covered 
with wounds, 

In judging Moliére and his plays, 
when recognising his keen sense of 
the ridiculous and the fineness of 
his humour, we cannot help being 
struck also by the absence of wit. 
Moliére and Beaumarchais in this 
respect present a curious contrast. 
Beaumarchais, and Voltaire also, 
neither of them deep-natured men, 
were both witty. Moliére’s nature 
was too earnest and sympathetic for 
wit. ‘He could hardly find place 
for wit in such expressions as he 
used, and we rarely see it in his 
comedies. 

The following is the opinion of 
his acting, given shortly after his 
death by a contemporary writer: 
‘The ancients never had an actor 
equal to him whose death we are 
now lamenting; and Roscius, the 
famous comedian of antiquity, would 
have yielded to him the first place 
if he had lived in his time. And 
he justly deserves this praise. He 
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was an actor all over from head to 
foot: it seemed as if he had several 
voices. Everything spoke in him; 
and by a step, by a smile, by a wink 
of the eye, by a movement of the 
head, he made one imagine more 
than the greatest talker would have 
done in an hour.’ The most graphic 
word-portrait that we have of Mo- 
lisre was written by Mademoiselle 
Poisson, the daughter of an actor 
contemporary with Moliére: ‘He 
was neither too fat nor too thin. 
His stature was large rather than 
small, his carriage was graceful, 
his leg well made; he walked well, 
he had a very serious air, his nose 
was full, his mouth large, his lips 
thick, his complexion brown, his 
eyebrows dark and strong, and the 
different movements that he gave 
to them gave great comedy to his 
face.’ And La Grange, his friend 
and fellow-actor, said of him in the 
preface to the first complete edition 
of his works published in 1682, 
‘though he was very agreeable in 
conversation when people pleased 
him, hespoke littlein company unless 
he found himself with people for 
whom he had a particular esteem. 
That made those who did not know 
him say that he was dreamy and 
given to melancholy. If he spoke 
little, he spoke to the purpose, and 
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he used to observe the manners and 
habits of everybody.’ 

On February 17, 1673, the first 
anniversary of the death of his 
sister-in-law, Madeleine Béjard, and 
the day fixed for the fourth repre- 
sentation of the Malade Imaginaire, 
Moliére was entreated by his friends 
at the theatre not to have a per- 
formance on account of the bad 
state of his health. He insisted, 
however. ‘What would you have 
me dof’ he said. ‘There are fifty 
poor workmen who have only their 
day’s wages to live upon. What 
will they do if I do not act? I 
should reproach myself if I failed 
to give them their bread for one 
day, while I am able to do it.’ 
It was agreed not to stop the 
performance, but everything was to 
be ready at four o’clock precisely. 
La Grange, in his journal for Feb- 
ruary 17, says: ‘This same day 
after the play, at ten o’clock in the 
evening, Monsieur de Moliére died 
in his house in the Rue de Richelieu, 
having played the part of the said 
Malade Imaginaire very much 
troubled by a cold and a fluxion on 
his chest, so that in the great efforts 
that he made to spit he burst a vein 
in his body, and lived only half an 
hour or three-quarters of an hour 
after the said vein had burst.’ 
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THE PROBABLE RESULTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 


O speculate upon the results of 
an event which may never 
happen is not perhaps the most pro- 
fitable occupation that the human 
mind can undertake ; and yet there 
are cases in which itis wise to con- 
sider carefully what is likely to 
follow in a given event, especially 
when such consideration may have 
an important influence on our pre- 
sent actions; when, for instance, it 
may help us to decide whether we 
will do what we can to bring about 
or to ward off the supposed event, 
or when it may teach us how best 
to prepare for it in case it should 
be destined to happen. On these 
grounds it may not be an alto- 
gether barren enquiry to ask, what 
will be the effects of Disestablish- 
ment on the Church of England, 
supposing it comes ? 

On the first of the above-men- 
tioned grounds, indeed, it is not 
only not superfluous but absolutely 
necessary to consider this question. 
For although, as Mr. Gladstone 
has pointed out, the advocates of 
Disestablishment have still to con- 
vince the majority of the English 
people, yet it is clear that they are 
determined to spare no pains in 
endeavour'ng to convince them; 
and it is clear, too, that the ques- 
tion will be decided in the long run, 
not by the zealots on either side, 
but by the deliberate judgment of 
the nation. And this judgment 
will be formed on a consideration 
not of abstract theories of the 
necessity or the unlawfulness of an 
alliance between Church and State, 
but of the practical results which 
may be expected from the con- 
tinuance or the dissolution of that 
alliance. 

In discussing this subject, we 
are thrown very much upon @ 
priori reasonings. We may, indeed, 


see the working of the voluntary 
system in the Nonconformist 
Churches, but they are so entirely 
different both in their antecedents 
and in their constitution from the 
Church of England, that we can 
no more judge from them of the 
effects of Disestablishment on the 
Church, than we could form an 
idea from the working of the 
Swiss Confederation of the pro- 
bable success of an English Re- 
public. In America we may ob- 
serve an unestablished but not a 
disestablished Episcopal Church; 
while the Colonies with their young 
and democratic society present too 
many points of contrast to Eng- 
land to help us much in our specu- 
lations. The case of lreland, though 
at first sight more to the point, 
is yet widely different from our 
own. For the Established Church 
of Ireland, instead of being, like 
the Church of England, surrounded 
by a multitude of churches, each 
numerically much smaller, united 
to each other by little else but 
antagonism to herself, was con- 
fronted only by one gigantic rival, 
the National Church, if by those 
words we mean the Church of the 
nation—the Church of Rome. 
And from this it results that the 
Irish Church was and is far more 
pronounced and far more pug- 
nacious in her Protestantism than 
the Church of England. Across 
the Irish Channel, Ritualism has 
never dared to show its face; mode- 
rate High-Churchism, though not 
unknown, exists only on sufferance 
and under difficulties; Liberalism, 
if it exists, counts for nothing as 
a power in the Church. In Eng- 
land, on the other hand, though 
the laity are as a body strongly 
and often even fanatically Pro- 
testant, High-Churchism is domi- 
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nant. among the clergy; while 
externally it is not the Ohurch of 
Rome but the various Protestant 
denominations that are pressing 
for Disestablishment. We must 
therefore endeavour to infer from 
the existing condition and tendency 
of things in England what would 
be the result here if the important 
factor of Establishment were eli- 
minated. In doing so, it will be 
well as far as possible to take the 
position not of an advocate but of 
an indifferent and unprejudiced 
observer ; to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages impartially; and 
to look fairly and honestly at all 
sides of the question. 

Indealing with Disestablishment, 
we must not forget that we have 
also to deal with disendowment. 
It is generally admitted that the 
precedent of the Jrish Church 
would not be followed in case of 
another disestablishment, and that 
the Church of England would not 
be permitted to carry with her 
into the wilderness so large a por- 
tion of the goods that she has 
gotten in Egypt. As far as the 
advocates of Disestablishment have 
developed their programme, it would 
seem that the proposal would be 
something of this kind: that the 
Church should retain all endow- 
ments and all buildings given to 
her during the last half-century ; 
that she should retain all buildings 
restored or materially enlarged 
during the same period by private 
generosity ; that with these excep- 
tions all buildings and all endow- 
ments should be secularised, oppor- 
tunity being allowed for a given 
time to purchase any buildings for 
religious purposes. 

It is probable, therefore, that 
while the Church would retain the 
greater part of her buildings, the 
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majority of parishes would be left 
without any other endowment, and 
no provision would remain, after 
vested interests had been. satisfied, 
for Bishops, Deans, or Chapters. 
Under these circumstances, the 
funds of the Church wonld have 
to be provided almost entirely by 
the voluntary contributions of the 
people; and it is obvious that if 
the laity provided the funds, they 
would claim a large if not a pre- 
ponderating share in their adminis- 
tration. Here then we come upon 
the first effect of Disestablishment 
upon the organic life of the Church. 
Whatever advantages endowments 
may possess, they are attended 
with at least this disadvantage,' 
that they tend to paralyse cor- 
porate life, and to make people 
content to open their mouths and 
shut their eyes, and take quietly 
what fortune sends them. If by 
some mysterious means the ex- 
penses of the Army, the Navy, the 
Civil Service, and the National 
Debt were provided without taxa- 
tion, and were therefore placed 
beyond the control of Parliament, 
it is doubtful if Parliamentary 
Government would last long; if 
Charles I. had found means to 
provide for the ordinary expenses 
of government without appeal- 
ing to Parliament, the victory 
would probably have been his. 
This explains the fact that while 
among the Nonconformists the 
laity take an active part in all 
Church matters, in the Church of 
England it is hard to stir the laity 
to any activity unless it be by the 
introduction of a novel vestment 
or an obnoxious hymnal. Great 
efforts have of late years been 
made to revive the dormant ener- 
gies of the laity by Diocesan 
Synods, Ruridecanal Conferences, 


' This was written before the appearance of Mr. Gladstone's article on ‘ The Courses 
of Religious Thought,’ in the Contemporary Review for June, in which he speaks of the 
religious influence ‘which has grown up in new soil, and far from the possibly chilling 
shadow of National Establishments of religion.’ A phrase of which, as coming from 
Mr, Gladstone, it would not be easy to overrate the significance. 
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Parochial Councils, and the like; 
but for the most part the laity who 
attend are of one type, somewhat 
clerically-minded men, who do 
little else than echo in a lower key 
the more authoritative utterances 
of the clergy ; there is usually but 
a half-pennyworth of lay bread to 
an intolerable deal of clerical sack; 
and this, not because the constitu- 
tions of such bodies are not liberal 
enough in theory, but because the 
laity know, as they say, that 
‘ nothing will come of it,’ and sothey 
prefer to give their time to some 
more practical and fruitful pur- 
pose. And if in Parochial Councils 
the personal influence of the clergy- 
man sometimes secures a@ reason- 
able attendance, yet there must 
necessarily be at the bottom of it 
all a consciousness that after all it 
is rather a gathering for friendly 
talk than a meeting for despatch 
of business, for that the law puts 
into the hand of the clergyman the 
whole authority and the whole 
responsibility, and that after he has 
consulted his Parochial Council he 
can still do as he likes abont listen- 
ing to their advice. There is still 
a good deal of the old feeling, that 
Church matters are the parson’s 
business, and that if the layman 
attends Church with reasonable 
regularity and subscribes to the 
charities with decent liberality, that 
is all that can be fairly expected of 
him. But if you throw the main- 
tenance of the Church’s machinery 
wholly or in large part upon the 
voluntary contributions of the 
people, it is pretty certain that an 
Englishman’s first instinct will be, 
to claim a voice in the manage- 
ment. In the Church at large, he 
will claim the right, which is being 
freely exercised in the Irish Church, 
to revise the formularies of belief 
and worship ; in the diocese, he will 
require to be adequately repre- 
sented in the Bishop’s Council; 
and in the parish, he will demand, 
if not a share in the choice, at 
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least a veto on the appointment of 
his minister, and a right to vote 
on all questions concerning the 
ceremonies, the hymns, and the 
ornaments of his parish church. 
In short, the power of the laity 
will be greater, and the power of 
the clergy proportionately less. 
The Church will become less of an 
oligarchy and more of a demo- 
cracy. 

That such a change would be on 
the whole a change for the better 
few reasonable men can doubt. 
Indeed, it is pretty certain that 
sooner or later it must come, even 
if Disestablishment be postponed or 
averted. Itisno doubt quite true 
to say that the Church of England 
is governed by Parliament, and 
that as long as the connection 
between Church and State is main- 
tained, the government of the 
Church is in the hands of the 
people. For this reason any sort 
of general synod, such as a re- 
formed Convocation with a lay 
element introduced, could never, 
while the Church remains estab- 
lished, be entrusted with legislative 
powers. But there can be no 
reason why enfranchisement should 
not begin from below, and why the 
lower organisation, the parish, 
which after all is more obvious and 
more tangible to most people than 
the grander and more abstract 
conception, the Church, should not, 
within the limits prescribed by the 
law, be allowed to regulate its own 
affairs with regard to religious life 
and worship. In Boards of Health, 
Boards of Guardians, School 
Boards, and in many other forms, 
Englishmen are learning the lesson 
of local self-government in secular 
affairs ; we can hardly expect them 
very long to abstain from applying 
what they have learnt to matters 
ecclesiastical. It would no doubt 
at first be difficult for our eccle- 
siastical autocrats to accept such a. 
change gracefully ; the Rector, who 
for thirty years had done as he 
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liked in his church, would be in- 
clined to fret and chafe when he 
first felt the rein of a Parochial 
Council; but Englishmen are sup- 
posed to possess the valuable power 
of adapting themselves to circum- 
stances, and it is not unlikely that 
the clergy might soon find that the 
dreaded bugbear of lay interference 
had transformed itself into the 
pleasing reality of lay co-operation 
and support, and that the position 
of a spiritual autocrat was after all 
less to be coveted than that of a 
constitutional monarch. 

It cannot indeed be denied that 
the revival of activity in the Church 
of England in the last half-century 
has been accompanied with a 
tendency to increased separation 
between clergy and laity. To some 
extent this has been inevitable, and 
even desirable. In the old days, 


when the only visible distinction 
was that the parson wore a black 
coat in the hunting field, and was 
more moderate in his potations after 


dinner, he was in fact to all intents 
and purposes a layman for six days 
in the week. Now, when both 
clergy and laity are as a rule far 
more devoted than in _ past 
times to the duties of their several 
callings, when the clergyman gives 
all his energies to his parish, the 
politician to the business of the 
country, the barrister to his 
practice, the man of business to his 
office, the division of labour becomes 
more thorough, and ‘the spiritualty,’ 
to use the old expression, becomes 
necessarily more separate from the 
temporalty. The separation has 
been further increased by the pre- 
vailing prejudice against clergy- 
men serving on Boards of Guardians 
or as magistrates, and by the with- 
drawal from the Parish Vestry, of 
which the rector or vicar is ex- 
officio chairman, of most of its 
secular functions, by which the 
clergyman has been deprived of 
many valuable opportunities of con- 
tact with lay opinion. But further 
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than this, the religious movement: 
of the last forty years has certainly 
tended to exalt the clergy into a 
separate caste. Not that the 
clergy as a body are unpopular ; 
not that they are less welcome 
in society than they used to be; but 
there is a feeling that the clergy- 
man has his own point of view,. 
his own way of looking at things, 
his class interests and feelings, 
which put him in another sphere 
from that of the ordinary layman. 
It is true that this tendency is not 
confined to established churches, 
though in them probably it is 
strongest ; but where the laity have 
the power of the purse, it is im- 
possible for the clergy to magnify 
very seriously the power of the 
keys. Indeed, even the Roman 
Church, where she is unestablished 
and unendowed, as in England and 
the United States, is compelled to- 
take up a far more popular and 
modern attitude than in countries. 
like France and Belgium. 

This, then, would probably be 
the first and most obvious effect of 
Disestablishment: that the laity 
would take a more keen and active 
interest in Church matters, and 
that the clergy would be compelled 
to throw themselves more un- 
reservedly upon the popular vote. 
But at the same time, as Mr. Glad- 
stone long ago pointed out in his. 
Essay on the Church in its Con- 
nection with the State, there is one 
class of the laity who in case of 
Disestablishment would probably 
drop off altogether. There is a 
considerable number of persons of 
the middle class, especially in 
country towns, who feel that their 
position requires of them a certain 
profession of religion, and who 
count as members of the Church of | 
England, partly because they think 
it right to give the weight of their- 
names to the national Church as. 
one of the institutions of the 
country, and partly also because 
the Church lets them off more- 
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-easily than any other religious 
society in not requiring them to 
contribute to the support of the 
ministry nor to take any active 
part in Church work. The shake 
of Disestablishment would at once 
loosen the very slight connection 
which attaches these to the old tree, 
and would bring them all flutter- 
ing down like mulberry leaves 
after a frost. Not, indeed, that 
one should welcome Disestab- 
lishment as relieving the Church 
of useless members ; the mere fact 
that an established church affords 
a nucleus to attract atoms 
which without it would pro- 
bably be wandering in space, 
though not much, is something; 
and there is always a hope that any 
revival of Church life may affect 
such persons, and that a quickened 
circulation may restore warmth to 
the extremities. Indeed, it is a fact 
that such persons are far rarer now 
than they were thirty years ago, 
and that not uncommonly their 
children become active and even 
enthusiastic members. They are 
the relics of the old days of Church 
and King; they harmonised well 
with Greek-play Bishops and Port- 
wine Parsons, but they are an 
anachronism in the days of the 
Bishop of Manchester. 

The mention of this typical Pre- 
late suggests another question with 
reference to Disestablishment : What 
would be its effects as regards the 
appointment of Bishops? Now, it 
is certain that if the Church were 
separated from all connection with 
the State, it would be impossible 
for the Crown to retain the appoint- 
ment to Bishoprics. People would 
say: Why should we find funds to 
provide patronage for the Prime 
Minister of the day? There can 
be no doubt that in this respect the 
precedent of the Irish Disestablish- 
ment would be followed, and the 
election of bishops would be en- 
trusted to some elective body of 
clergy and laity, the former having 
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probably a preponderating vote. It 
becomes then a question of import- 
ance: What manner of men would 
such a body be likely to elect? It 
would be essential that in the elec- 
tive body the different parties in the 
Church should be fairly repre- 
sented: we may suppose, therefore, 
that the majority of the clergy 
would be High-Church and the ma- 
jority of the laity Low-Church, with 
asmall infusion of moderate Liberals 
to see fair play... It is evident that 
the laity would not consent to the 
election of a decided High-Church- 
man, nor the clergy to that of a 
pronounced Evangelical. Nor would 
either party wish to choose a man, 
like the late Bishop Thirlwall, who 
looked at all such questions from a 
higher level, and in whom high and 
low alike would dread a formidable 
critic. But if a man could be 
found who combined (to use a fa- 
vourite phrase of the late Bishop 
Wilberforce) Evangelical faith with 
Apostolic order ; a man who would 
conciliate the High-Church by high- 
sounding language about the Church 
and the Sacraments, while he 
gained the confidence of the Low- 
Church by stern denunciations of 
the errors of Rome; a man with 
enough of the appearance of learn- 
ing tobe respectable, but not enough 
of the reality to be dangerous; a 
man skilful enough to combine the 
watchwords of both parties, using 
Evangelical language in a High- 
Church sense, and High-Church 
language in an Evangelical sense: 
such a man would unite all the 
votes, and would satisfy every- 
one except such as were unrea- 
sonable enough to wish to see a 
man of statesmanlike and judicial 
mind placed in a position where 
such a mind is eminently needed. 
Under such a system we might get 
as bishops men of high character, 
of much zeal, of deserved popularity; 
we should not get men ‘of wide 
discourse, looking before and after;’ 
men who would rebuke party. spirit 
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by standing on a higher level; men 
who would regard truth and justice 
as superior even to religion and 


piety, and who would be above all: 


the pettiness and clericality which 
is so repulsive to the laity. Such a 
system might have given us some 
of the present occupants of the 
Episcopal bench ; but it would not 
have given us Archbishop Tait, nor 
the late Bishop Thirlwall, nor Bishop 
Temple, nor Bishop Fraser. And in 
the case of a popular panic directed 
either against Tractarianism or 
against Liberalism, it might give us 
aman of the worst possible type, a 
mere controversialist, pledged to put 
down whatever might be the ob- 
noxious heresy of the moment. 
With regard to the appointment 
of parochial clergymen, the case is 
not so clear. Indeed, the whole 
question of patronage is at present 
so complicated, that it is impossible 
tosay what might be the result of 
Disestablishment in settling the 
various questions connected with it. 
Probably some attempt would be 
made to preserve the variety of 
patronage which is the counter. 
balancing advantage of the present 
system; but it can hardly be doubted 
that private patronage would cease, 
a large proportion of the revenues 
of the Disendowed Church being 
employed in compensating patrons 
for the interference with their vested 
interests. This large amount of 
patronage, and, probably also, the 
Orown and Chancellor’s livings, 
would fall into the hands of some 
representative Church body in the 
several dioceses. Such a body 
would, we may be sure, be anxious 
to appoint good and efficient men; 
we should avoid the scandal of a 
young and inexperienced man being 
preferred to a wealthy living be- 
cause his father had bought it for 
him, or because it was the recog- 
nised provision for the younger son. 
They would probably take pains to 
place men according to their parti- 
cular qualifications, sending good 
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preachers’ and active organisers to’ 
towns, and men fitted for quiet pas- 
toral work to villages. So far, the 
change might be for the better, 
though it must be observed that 
some -of our very best-served 
parishes are in private patronage ; 
but there is much to be said on the 
other side. If such a body had 
existed thirty years ago, the great 
High-Church party, which even its 
adversaries must admit has done a 
noble work in the Church, would 
have been altogether left out in the 
cold, and would have been refused 
even the crumbs that fell from the 
Kvangelicals’ table. Nor would a 
pronounced High-Churchman meet 
with much favour now from the lay 
members, while a pronounced Libe- 
ral would meet with still less from 
the clergy. They would probably 
exclude the best and the worst men; 
and there would be great danger of 
modest merit being supplanted in 
their favour by the fluent tongue 
and popular arts of the ecclesiastical 
demagogue. Spiritual puffing suc- 
ceeds too often even.now ; it would 
succeed ten times more often under 
such a system. 

Another very grave question that 
would have to be settled in carrying 
out a scheme of Disestablishment 
would be: What is to take the place 
of the present Courtof Final Appeal ? 
It would be idle to speculate on this 
question in any detail, but we may 
be pretty sure that Liberationists 
and High-Churchmen would agree 
in demanding that it should be a 
body deriving its authority not from 
the State, but from the Church; a 
body therefore acting, not on legal, 
but on ecclesiastical principles (alas! 
two things not always identical) ; 
and representing rather eeclesias- 
tical opinion or tradition than the 
law of the State. And had the 
ecclesiastical suits of the last thirty 
years been brought before such a 
tribunal instead of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, 
we may say with almost certainty, 
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that neither the Gorham case, nor 
the Essays and Reviews case, nor 
the Bennett case would have been 
decided as they were; in other 
words, that first the Evangelical, 
then the Liberal, and then the High- 
Church party would have been 
extruded from the Church. It is 
true that in some of these instances 
—notably in the Gorham case— 
the formularies were somewhat 
stretched to enable the Court to 
give ‘vindicize secundum liberta- 
tem ;’ but the eminent lawyers who 
composed it felt that it was better 
to give judgment according to the 
spirit of the Church of England, 
which is a spirit of comprehension 
and toleration, than according to 
the letter of the formularies. 
Would any ecclesiastical body what- 
ever, in which clergymen had an 
influential voice, have acted on this 
principle ? Would not such a tri- 
bunal have been more likely to 
illustrate the proverb ‘Summum 
jus summa injuria’ by trying to 


force men’s views into conformity 
with the formularies, rather than 
to endeavour so to interpret the 
formularies as to include within 
them as wide a diversity of views 
as is consistent with honest mem- 


bership in the Church? If the 
separation of the Church from the 
State involves the transfer of eccle- 
siastical causes from civil to eccle- 
siastical courts, it may gratify 
abstract theories, but it will cer- 
tainly not be a gain either to the 
Church or to the nation. Not to 
the Church, for it will narrow her 
boundaries and embitter her con- 
troversies; not to the nation, for it 
will tend to withdraw the most im- 
portant side of human life from 
the controlling and moderating in- 
fluence of lay thought into the 
more heated atmosphere of clerical 
passions. 

This question of the Court of 
Appeal in cases of doctrine has an 
important bearing on the question 
of the future supply of ministers. 
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For before a man commits himself 
for life to a profession, he naturally 
wishes to know clearly and definitely 
the terms of the engagement on 
which he is entering. At present, 
in whatever direction a man’s doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical sympathies 
may lie, he knows exactly to what 
he commits himself if he enters the 
ministry of the Church of England, 
and he has a reasonable security 
that he will not afterwards find his 
liberty narrowed by fresh dogmatic 
tests or be persecuted successfully 
for any views or practices which are 
now legal. Nay, he may feel tole- 
rably sure that if there is any 
change, it will be in the direction 
of greater liberty. But if the 
Church is to be ‘set free,’ to use the 
phraseology common to the Libera- 
tionists and the High-Church party, 
if, that is to say, the Church’s stand- 
ards of doctrine and ritual are 
liable to be modified at the will of 
a shifting majority, it is certain that 
men of independence and self-re- 
spect will hesitate to conclude an 
engagement of which the terms on 
one side are so unsettled. Not that 
we would argue against all revision 
of formularies: to adapt the exist- 
ing standards to the intellectual] and 
theological standing-point of the 
present day would be one of the 
most fruitful and noble works in 
which the Church could engage: 
but such a work undertaken under 
the control of Parliament and with 
the weight of responsibility which 
attaches to a National Church 
would be a very different thing 
from the mere party scramble that 
would ensue if the restraining hand 
of the State were withdrawn. To en- 
large and repair the ecclesiastical 
cloak would be more difficult but more 
useful than to cut it up into a num- 
ber of little garments, each, perhaps, 
retaining some of the old pattern, 
yet fitting no longer the mature 
frame of a grown man, but the puny 
limbs of a number of children. 


The day may indeed have gone by 
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for ever when it would have been 
possible bya generous measure of 
Church Reform to tap Noncon- 
formity at its source, and to draw 
its scattered rills into one majestic 
stream ; but it is not too late to en- 
deavour to make theChurch a more 
adequate representative of the 
national Christianity by recognis- 
ing ungrudgingly and adopting 
freely the results of the religious 
experience of the last three centu- 
ries. Such a reform undertaken 
after Disestablishment must inevit- 
ably partake of the nature of a 
party struggle; undertaken while 
the Church is still established, it 
would be carried out with the weight 
of the nation’s authority, and as a 
national and not a party move- 
ment. 

Thus far the question has been dis- 
cussed mainly with reference to its 
bearings on the internal condition 
of the Church. There is, however, 
another not less important aspect 
under which it must be considered, 


with reference, namely, to the ex- 
ternal relations of the Church to 


other religious bodies. Indeed this 
is really the root of the matter as 
regards the Liberationist party. 
It is difficult to believe that their 
zeal is stimulated entirely by an 
apriori theory of the unlawfulness of 
any connection between Church and 
State; even in religious matters 
Englishmen do not make war for an 
idea; it is not even the mere ab- 
stract preference for what is called 
religious equality that supplies the 
motive for such persevering efforts ; 
when once the Burials question is 
buried, Nonconformists will find it 
difficult to produce a tangible griev- 
ance; it is the sense of social in- 
equality, the feeling that they are 
weighted in the race, that the 
Rector is a greater man than 
the Minister, that the Establish- 
ment gives its clergy an unfair 
prestige, and that if once this were 
sweptaway, all denominations would 
start fair, and none would have any 
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advantage to start with. It is 
worth while to enquire how far this 
is true, because most of the agita- 
tion in favour of Disestablishment is 
either avowedly or unconsciously 
based upon the assumption of its 
truth. Is it then the fact that the 
separation of the Church from all 
State connection or recognition 
would result in the social enfran- 
chisement of Nonconformists, and 
in the frank recognition of the eccle- 
siastical equality of all denomina- 
tions, or must those who desire such 
a consummation look rather to more 
gradual and natural influences to 
bring it about ? 

Those who know the English 
clergy best will be most ready to 
admit that the one cause which 
most powerfully unites them is the 
defence of the exclusive claims of 
the Church of England. They are 
not, indeed, agreed on the grounds ~ 
of those claims; the High-Church 
party base them on the Divine an- 
thority of the Church as alone pos- 
sessing the Divinely appointed suc- 
cession of Bishops ; the Low-Church 
party less consistently and less 
logically on a kind of compromise 
between the advantages of Episcopal 
government and national establish- 
ment; but practically both parties 
agree in holding with greater or 
less precision that the Church of 
England is the one duly authorised 
religious community in the country, 
and in claiming for it as of right 
the religious allegiance of eve 
baptized Englishman. Now if the 
Establishment were withdrawn, the 
High-Church party would of course 
stand exactly where they did; the 
Church would still be the one reli- 
gious organisation in the country, 
which, by right of its Apostolic or- 
ganisation, possessed an exclusive 
claim on all Christians. But the 
Low-Church party would find one 
of their supports suddenly with- 
drawn ; they could no longer main- 
tain that the Church was to be 
preferred to all other religious or- 
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ganisations as alone possessing a 
national authority ; would they then 
be content frankly and ungrudg- 
ingly to recognise other denomina- 
tions as their equals, to acknowledge 
their ministers as on the same foot- 
ing with themselves, and to sur- 
render the prestige which they have 
hitherto possessed as members of a 
dominant clergy? All experience 
shows that they would not; rather 
than fall to the ground between 
two stools, when the one stool was 
withdrawn they would sit all the 
more firmly on the other, and find- 
ing that they no longer possessed 
the character of ministers of a na- 
tional Church, they would take re- 
fuge in a more or less sacerdotal 
position. Nothing is more certain 
than that the Establishment tends 
to discourage sacerdotal pretensions, 
and that its removal would at once 
give the Church a vast impulse ina 
High-Church direction. When the 
French Revolution placed the old 
Noblesse theoretically on a footing 
of equality with the proletariat, 
their social exclusiveness became 
not less but far greater than before; 
and it is probable that Disestablish- 
ment, instead of hastening the 
movement which is now going on 
in the direction of the removal of 
social inequalities, would tend to 
accentuate and perpetuate those in- 
equalities which all sensible persons 
agree in deploring. High-Church 
theories of Apostolical succession are 
more prevalent in the unestablished 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States than in the Established 
Church of England ; and if the dis- 
established Irish Church has not yet 
developed any decided movement 
in this direction, this may probably 
be accounted for by the fact that 
her great rival possesses the Epis- 
copal succession, and that, therefore, 
whatever exclusive claims she may 
advance must be based, not upon her 
Catholic organisation, but upon her 
Protestant doctrine. At present the 
prestige of Establishment undoubt- 
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edly exercises a considerable attrac- 
tive power upon the rank and file of 
the Church of England ;' but if this 
were withdrawn, they would find a 
centripetal force in a strong deve- 
lopment of Church principles. And 
Church principles would then mean, 
not the mild form of Ecclesiastical 
Toryism which now goes under the 
name, but a set of rigid theories on 
Episcopal government, on creeds 
and liturgies, on Sacraments and 
the power of the keys; theories 
which, if now often held unobtru- 
sively and almost unconsciously, 
would then tend to become the 
badges of loyalty to an Episcopal 
Church. Disestablishment, indeed, 
far from lessening religious ani- 
mosities, would probably tend to 
increase and intensify them. At 
present, the State connection acts 
as an effective check upon the 
aggressive energies of the Church; 
remove this, and you will set her 
free for a theological campaign 
which, on whichever side the victory 
might ultimately rest, cannot fail to 
divert into civil strife much of the 
energy ‘Quo graves Perse melius 
perirent,’ and to array in hostile 
camps those who should be only rival 
regiments in the same great army. 
The stoutest advocate of universal 
disarmament would hardly recom- 
mend the French Republic to libe- 
rate the army from State control 
and to withdraw its pay, while 
leaving its organisation intact and 
allowing it to manage its own 
affairs; and the liberation of the 
Church from State control might 
prove almost equally detrimental to 
the public peace. 

To advocate Disestablishment in 
the interest of peace seems, indeed, 
to argue wilful blindness to the 
actual tendencies of the time. In 
spite of occasional acts of intoler- 
ance, and of violent language in 
obscure journals, there is a marked 
mitigation of the traditional as- 
perity between Churchmen and 
Nonconformists—a growth of @ 
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better understanding between them, 
which, if it can be allowed its 
natural development, must surely 
bring about a better and a healthier 
state of things than the chronic 
envying of Ephraim and vexing 
of Judah, wherein the religious 
energies of some people find a de- 
lightful exercise, and which may 
perhaps prepare the way for some 
kind of organic rapprochement. 
But if this gradual and natural 
process is suddenly checked by the 
violent treatment of Disestablish- 
ment, you may find that for the 
sake of a pedantic theory you have 
postponed indefinitely the growth 
of a true and living unity. The 
shock of Disestablishment, instead 
of uniting the two parties, would 
drive them further apart than ever ; 
whereas, if a better mutual under. 
standing is allowed to ripen into 
friendship, it may be that, in spite 
of the present temporary phase of 
High-Churchism, some kind of 
federal relation might spontane- 
ously spring up between the Confor- 
mist and Nonconformist Churches ; 
and, if this were the case, the old 
shell of the Establishment would 
either expand to meet the growth 
of the fruit within, or crack and 
drop off of itself if it proved to 
possess no power of growth and 
adaptation. 

It does not fall within the scope 
of this article to discuss the ques- 
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tion, what reforms and modifica- 
tions in the Church are required as. 
a condition of her retaining her 
position, and to render her a more 
adequate expression of the national 
Christianity. Nor has it been pos- 
sible to glance at the possibility of 
a third course which is suggesting 
itself to some minds, that of Dis- 
endowment without Disestablish- 
ment. Our aim has been simply to 
point out what results would be 
likely to follow from a policy which 
is now being earnestly pressed 
upon the nation, and which is of- 
fered to the Liberal party as the 
condition of the support of a large 
and well-organised body of voters. 
It is a question on which men are 
peculiarly liable to be led astray by 
party watchwords and by political 
and ecclesiastical passions, and on 
which it is very difficult to take a 
wide and impartial view. It is 


most desirable that they should ap- 
proach it, not as Nonconformists or 
Churchmen eager for a party vic- 


tory, but as Englishmen, anxious 
above all things for the welfare of 
their country, proud of her glorious 
past, and hopeful of a yet more 
glorious fature, having learnt from 
their country’s history that it is 
better to reform than to destroy, yet 
ready, if need be, to destroy what- 
ever may be proved to be inconsis- 
tent with the great laws of justice,. 
liberty, and progress. 


R. E. B. 





EXPERIENCE OF AMBULANCES. 
By Jesse Waite Mario. 


HETHER the war now com- 
menced between Russia and 
‘Turkey be of brief or long duration ; 
whether it be limited to the pre- 
sent belligerents, or whether other 
nations of Europe will deem it their 
duty to transform their thoughts 
into action, it is already apparent 
that the feeling of the general public 
—hitherto suppressed, or only par- 
‘tially manifested for fear of em- 
barrassing their respective Govern- 
ments during the prolonged efforts 
for the maintenance of peace—will 
soon find vent in organising and 
sending out ambulances for the sick 
-and wounded. It is also pretty cer- 
«tain that these ambulances will be 
organised for the benefit of the sub- 
ject and struggling provinces rather 
than for either of the great Powers 
mow in hostile array. Hence the 
organisation must be adapted to 
volunteer instead of to regular 
armies. 

This form of sympathy with hu- 
man suffering has been rendered not 
only much less dangerous and diffi- 
cult, but also much more effective 
and practicable, by the International 
Convention of Geneva for the neu- 
trality of the wounded and of those 
engaged in attendance on them. 

Of the benefits and value of that 
convention those alone can be com- 
petent judges who have been 
wounded, or have attended upon 
wounded men both under the old, 
and since the introduction of the 
new régime. Its value direct and 
indirect is incalculable—indeed, our 
experience of its working faculties 
during the Franco-Prussian war im- 
bued us with the conviction that the 
only improvement needed is a strin- 


gent code for the condign punish. 
ment of any and of all who disregard, 
disobey, or violate the rules of that 
wise, simple, and essentially hu- 
manitarian convention. 

These benefits meet us on the 
threshold of our efforts for the 
alleviation of the inevitable suffer- 
ings caused by war. When the 
public has subscribed the necessary 
funds and chosen the individuals 
who seem best fitted for administra. 
tion, there is now no difficulty in 
establishing direct relations with the 
parties for whom the succour is in. 
tended. Before a farthing of money 
is expended, a direct answer can be 
obtained to the following indis. 
pensable questions :— 

What are your special needs? 
Have you stores for supplying tem- 
porary hospitals? camp beds? 
surgical instruments, appliances, 
dressings, ansesthetics, medicines ? 
splints, bandages, linen ? portable 
food, Liebig broth, potted meats, 
farinaceous food, vegetables, lemons, 
cooling drinks? cooking apparatus? 
disinfectants, &c. ? 

Have you transports for the 
wounded ? litters, stretchers, light 
cars ? calcolets?' mules, asses, or 
horses? appropriate harness for 
mountain transport? Have you 
competent surgeons, doctors, trained 
bearers, skilled nurses? Can you 
obtain all or any of the requisite 
material if we send funds? Or 
must we send them from this coun- 
try, or from the nearest available 
spot? In case you require a com- 
plete ambulance for field service, 
will our corps be able to act inde- 
pendently? Or be annexed to, or 
be subordinate to your sanitary 


' Litters for the backs of mules, on which the wounded can be borne in reclining 


posture. 
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authorities? Does your sanitary 
service depend directly on the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, or of 
the volunteer forces? Has the 
chief of the sanitary service funds, 
material, authority ? Is be respon- 
sible only to the commander, or to 
the War Office, or is he subject to the 
head of the various generals for 
orders? And dependent on the head 
of the commissariat staff for sup- 
plies? All these questions and many 
others equally important may now be 
addressed to the Governments of the 
provinces for whom the help is in- 
tended, or even to our own consuls, 
who, if I may judge by these repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain resident 
in Italy, possess entire knowledge 
of the resources or wants of the 
people. 

And the answers, howsoever ob- 
tained, will prevent much waste, 
confusion, mortification, and bitter- 
ness. The waste of money and 
time ineurred by sending stores 
from long distances which can be 
purchased on or near the seat of 
action is too obvious to need de- 
monstration ; but the necessity of 
ascertaining the quality and quan- 
tity of individuals who may be 
really useful, who will be gratefully, 
and not merely courteously, wel- 
comed by the head of the sanitary 
department and by his staff in 
foreign countries, is not so easily 
recognised by amateurs. 

When sanitary organisation, in a 
country at war against foreign op- 
pressors oragainst native tyrants and 
foes, becomes, as during the civil 
war in the United States, the ‘ great 
artery which bears the people’s love 
to the people’s army,’ enthusiasm 
for a long time walks hand in hand 
with extreme unwisdom. President 
Lincoln was not much to be 


blamed for fearing that the popular 
sanitary societies, as at first or- 
ganised, or rather when they were 
devoid of organisation, might prove 
the fifth wheel in the coach ; nor the 
Secretary of War for dreading lest 
NEW SERIES. 
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they should run foul of his express 
trains; nor was it strange that the 
medical bureau should experience 
a sense of terror at the over-help 
pouring in. 

That ali these apprehensions 
proved groundless—that all these 
real and imaginary dangers were 
averted—is due, in the first instance, 
to the intelligent sympathy of Dr. 
Bellows with the non-combatants 
who could not and would not be ex- 
cluded from sharing in some form or 
other in the struggles of their coun- 
try, in the sacrifices and sufferings 
of their fellow-countrymen ; to his 
practical comprehension of the fu- 
ture needs of the combatants; to 
his patient persistence in searching 
for, and final discovery of, the 
channels by which the surging and 
rushing torrent of public feeling 
might be prevented from overflow- 
ing, or from breaking the embank- 
ments, and be instead transformed 
into life-giving, death -averting 
streams. His first words to the men 
and women who besought him to 
help them to weld and to organise 
the numerous associations that had 
sprung up spontaneously all over 
the States give the key to the dis- 
covery of the irrigating channels : 





You must obtain information from the 
fountain-head; you must find out first 
what the Government wi// do and can do, 
and then help it by working with it, and by 
doing what it cannot. Advice must be 
obtained for you direct from Government. 


This advice Dr. Bellows, with a 
few other gentlemen, did obtain ; 
and, generously supported by the 
acting surgeon-general, succeeded 
in inducing the Secretary of Wer 
to allow them to institute ‘a Com- 
mission of enquiry and advice in the 
respect of the sanitary interests of 
the United States’ forces.’ This 
permission granted by the Secre- 
tary, and ‘I APPROVE THE ABOVE’ 
annexed to the official document 
by President Lincoln, the Com- 
mission in all its future intercourse 
with the Government studied the 
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strictest subordination, asked the 
fewest possible favours, conferred 
the largest assistance in its power, 
claimed the least possible recogni- 
tion of its services. 

Its first step was to ‘survey its 
ground,’ inspect the troops, report 
on their sanitary conditions to the 
medical bureau, and to instruct 
their branch commissions, estab- 
lished in every State, as to the most 
useful moulds into which to cast 
their efforts. Physicians of the 
highest ranks in the medical hier- 
archy offered themselves as inspec- 
tors. All were strictly enjoined to 
avoid collision with the military 
authorities; to obtain the formal 
approval of the major-general, the 
brigadier-genera], and of the medi- 
cal director of the camp; also an 
introduction to the commanding 
officer of the regiment, and through 
him to the company officers. 

Then they proceeded on their 
mission, and how they and their 
brothers and sisters fulfilled it his- 
tory has recorded. From the mo- 
ment when the soldier fell sick or 
wounded (and the hygienic instruc- 
tions disseminated as to the selec- 
tions of sites for encampment, on 
camp police, ventilation, drainage, 
diet, camp cooking, clothing, and 
general cleanliness, reduced sickness 
to a minimum), he became the 
adopted child of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, whose members, counted 
by millions, were all working at the 
same time, and in different ways, to 


relieve his sufferings and to abbre- . 


viate their duration. 

And if Dr. Bellows and his col- 
leagues are worthy of all praise 
for their wondrous forbearance and 
wisdom in dealing with the military 
authorities—who, even when repre- 
sentatives of ‘the sovereign people,’ 
are a very autocratic race at best— 
the tact and forethought with which 
they possessed themselves of the 
hearts, heads, hands, and tempers 
of the eager and excited popula- 
tions, turning their every gift and 
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faculty to account—making each 
old woman planting cabbages in the 
cottage plot, which perhaps no son 
or grandson would ever till again, 
happy in the belief that she was 
doing as much for her loved ones as 
those who brought off the wounded 
under the enemy’s guns—amounted 
simply to witchcraft. 

To any country placed in similar 
circumstances, fighting as a whole 
against foes within or foes with- 
out, the experience accumulated by 
the Sanitary Commission would be 
invaluable. Every incident or epi- 
sode would teach how to avoid 
some error, or to overcome some 
difficulty ; would prove the utility 
of the division of labour; would 
imbne associations and individuals 
with a sense of the necessity of 
obedience, discipline, order, which 
would immensely enhance the value 
of their efforts, and multiply the 
results. 

Even when, as in the present 
case, only partial efforts will be 
made for the relief of the sufferers 
and victims of the war in foreign 
parts, much valuable information 
may be gained by a perusal of the 
documents of the Sanitary Com- 
mission; and it may not be ont of 
place to subjoin here a letter ad- 
dressed to ourselves in answer to 
an appeal for advice as to how best 
to utilise the sympathy and yearn- 
ings of the non-combatants in Italy 
to assist their brethren on the 
battlefield. 

The advice, sound throughout, 
and capable of practical application, 
had the war continued, in our own 
case, may be followed by any bene- 
volent associations; and women 
especially will do well to read, 
meditate, and profit by the expe- 
rience of their American sisters, 
who, by dint of far more self- 
control than appears on _ the 
surface, disciplined themselves 50 
thoroughly; each accepting, not the 
special work which each would have 
chosen, but the special fraction as- 
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signed to each by their chosen 
leaders, and doing it in such pre- 
cise and thorough fashion that the 
men who aided and guided the vast 
organisation came to regard them 
as fellow-workers—co-operators in 
the true sense of equality, of mutual 
liberty, and fraternity. 


New York: June 7, 1866. 

My dear Signora Mario,—Your favour of 
the 11th May has just reached me. You 
do no more than justice to my feelings in 
assuming that I retain a lively interest 
in the Italian struggle for unification of 
her territory and defence of her ancient 
rights. 

You ask me what the women of America 
have done to promote our national cause, 
and to uphold and succour the heroes who 
were fighting for it. I have just written a 
letter on this subject to M. Dunant, secre- 
tary of the ‘Comité International,’ designed 
for general circulation in Europe, of which 
Iwill send you, the moment it comes from 
the press, a printed copy. Meanwhile, I 
will say more briefly what you may think 
it worth while to print in the Italian news- 
papers for immediate effect, illustrative of 
what the American women did, and what 
the Italian women may do just as well if 
they will. 

The first disposition of all our noble 
women the moment our war broke out, was 
to fit themselves to be useful in hospitals 
as nurses, and, perchance, on battlefields. 
They were crazy to get to the front and 
share in some way the hardships and sor- 
rows of the soldiers. Many, unable to get 
there in any other way, disguised themselves 
as men, and actually carried muskets in 
some cases through whole campaigns. This 
fever, however, was soon corrected. It 
began to appear that the demand for female 
nurses in the hospitals and the room for 
women in the camps was very small; that 
avery limited number could be received ; 
a few were acceptable as nurses, as cooks 
in diet kitchens, and as Christian comforters 
among the dying. Many cases of excep- 
tional energy, administrative skill, and 
capacity of accommodating themselves to 
military and medical rules, appeared among 
women ; but the whole class was small and 
comparatively unimportant when measured 
with the vast multitude who in other ways 
ministered to the comfort of the army. 
The first thing to say to the women of Italy 
is, that a few exceptional women of age, 
experience, self-control, tact, and patience 
are the only ones wanted in hospitals and 
camps, and that the great majority of 
patriotic women must turn their attention 
to some other form of service. This other 
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form of service is the creation of all the 
kinds of hospital clothing or hospital food, 
of which the volunteers are so certain to 
stand in need in a people’s war. You 
will find that your Government is wholly 
unable to meet the demands which a general 
war, calling all your able-bodied men to 
arms, will very soon make upon the hu- 
manity of the whole people. Every woman 
in Italy should be making shirts, drawers, 
sheets, pillow-cases; knitting woollen 
stockings and picking out such blankets 
and old linen as the house can spare. But 
all this industry will avail nothing if it is 
not organised. Let every town or com- 
munity form a Soldiers’ Aid Society of 
women, meeting with their own officers— 
president, secretary, treasurer—at least 
oncé a week, to cut out and sew upon 
soldiers’ garments. Let the women who 
are willing, carry home the work to finish 
it. Let it be boxed up when a considerable 
quantity is finished, and sent to some 
general depot, of which there ought to be 
a dozen, at least, in Italy. These depdts 
should be under the control of women also, 
receiving, sorting, and repacking these sup- 
plies, and holding them in readiness for 
orders. These orders should come from a 
National Committee of Men established at 
the capital, like to our U.S. Sanitary Com- 
mission, whose duty it should be to study 
the wants of the army in field and hospitals, 
to employ paid inspectors and relief agents, 
to discover the existing necessities, and 
apply the relief. The board of the ‘Na- 
tional Army Relief Society, you might call 
it, composed of trusted patriots of high 
intelligence, broad views, and administra- 
tive skill, should have the whole ordering 
and carrying out of this plan, This board, 
self-constituted if you please, ought to meet 
at once, and proceed to organise a general 
scheme, based on the support of Italian 
women, and seeking to organise, economise, 
and apply their generous “gifts to the sys- 
tematic relief of the army. 

But everything depends on the intelligent 
universal co-operation of the women. They 
produced in our war fifteen millions of 
dollars’ worth of supplies—clothing and 
hospital food—which the Sanitary Com- 
mission distributed. They can do, if not as 
much, certainly a vast deal in Italy. Nor 
is it only clothing, but also food; our 
people saved the army from scurvy and 
other scourges growing out of a salt or 
monotonous diet, by supplying dried fruits, 
canned tomatoes, onions, potatoes, apples, 
in vast quantities. Many women and 
children in the rural districts, during the 
whole war, cultivated with their own hands 
small fields of vegetables for the soldiers, 
and the result was wonderful both in quan- 
tity and consequences, 
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Don’t allow local and sectional rivalries, 
in this work of mercy, to weaken and scatter 
the fruits. Let one great national organi- 
sation of humanity be formed by competent 
heads at the centre and in good under- 
standing with the Government, and let all 
the men and women of Italy gather round 
it, working for it and acting through it, 
and under its directions. Let Catholics 
and Protestants, rich and poor, high and 
low, all forget their jealousies in this com- 
mon service. This systematic work will of 
itself steady and strengthen the national 
character, bring out the latent powers of 
women—who have shown in America the 
finest practical talents—keep up the fires 
of patriotism in the homes, and give the 
army the joy of knowing that the hearts of 
all Italian homes are with them, and that 
all hands are working for their protection 
and comfort. 

You will find at first a tremendous waste 
of feminine energy in the creation of lint 
and bandages. Almost any kind of lint is 
good enough, and there is an end to the 
demand for bandages. Let the women go 
to work at shirts and stockings, sheets and 
pillow-cases ; to this end they will want not 
only their active fingers, but money to buy 
materials; this money must be collected 
from the communities in which they live, 
by systematic solicitation. Invite every 
class to give something—shop - keepers 
goods, and capitalists money; the poor 
their time, and the gifted their skill; artists 
their works, and singers their voices. Get 
the means of carrying forward the work of 
mercy in every ingenious way that a fervid 
patriotism can devise ; do not let anybody 
say that this cannot be done because it has 
not been done. Shall America do it for 
four long years, and cannot Italy do it too? 
Are Italian women less gifted, less generous, 
less pious and humane, than American 
women? Is not woman’s piety, woman's 
versatility, woman’s patience, woman's 
tact, woman’s humanity, the same in all 
countries ? 

You ask me if the Sanitary Commission 
cannot send its superfluous stores to Italy. 
Alas! we have none. We gave all that we 
had at the close of the war to the poor 
negroes, in millions gloriously emancipated 
from chains, but also sadly stripped of 
homes and necessaries of life. I do not 
doubt that societies wiil spring up in 
America under Italian leaders for the aid 
of your national movement; I shall not be 
found among those who are backward in 
lending them support. Meanwhile, I send 
you a few documents containing valuable 
hints, and, as the best and swiftest contri- 
bution I can, this hasty leaf torn out of 
a large experience which I hope may be 
found to be not wholly without value to 
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Italian women, and to the sacred cause of 
ltaly. 
Faithfully and cordially yours, 
Henry te BELLows, 
President of the U.S, Sanitary Com- 
mission, and President of the 
American Association for Relief 
of Misery of Battlefields. 

If, however, our surmise, that the 
desire to alleviate the sufferings of 
war will take, among passive spec- 
tators, the practical form of organ- 
ising ambulances for the subject. 
provinces of Turkey — provinces 
which will become the theatre of 
war—be correct, it is probable that 
the lessons to be derived from 
Italian experience during the Revo. 
lutionary struggles that lasted 
throughout a quarter of a century, 
will be of still more practical 
utility than those to be derived 
from the United States. 

Unfortunately, we think, for the 
world, those Italians who have 
effected most for the liberation 
of their country rarely speak or 
write (now that Italy is free and 
united) of the dreary journey per- 
formed, the dangers and hardships 
encountered, the errors committed, 
the apparently insurmountable ob. 
stacles overcome, from the time 
when they first willed to be a 
nation until the goal was reached. 
It is much if you can obtain from 
some of the actors diaries and 


journals, or induce their friends to 


allow you to make extracts from 
their private letters, or glean any 
information from files of old news- 
papers. 

No real history of Italy during 
the present century exists, nor are 
materials for writing such a history 
collected or ordinated into any avail. 
able form. 

A would-be historian of French 
revolutions and wars, of the Cri- 
mean War, the Franco-Italian war 
against Austria, of the American 
Civil War, of the Indian Mutiny, 
of the Franco-Prussian War, would 
find all needful material ready to 
hand at the British Museum; but 
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let him attempt a history of Italy, 
and, although our great librarian 
and true Italian patriot Panizzi 
collected and ordinated all works 
and pamphlets published, it will 
be found that the entire collec- 
tion amounts to little or nothing; 
that more details and information 
can be extracted from a file of the 
Times or the Blue Books containing 
the correspondence and reports of 
consuls and ambassadors to our 
Foreign Office, than from all and 
anything that the Italians have 
written themselves. The compara- 
tively few survivors of the genera- 
tion of Italians who created Italy 
seem to feel an insurmountable re- 
pugnance to talking or writing 
about their own share in its crea- 
tion, while the heirs of their toils 
and sufferings seem content to en- 
joy the inherited boon without 
caring to learn how the treasure 
was acquired, or what was the 
countless price paid down. 

This lack of contemporary his- 


torians renders it very difficult to 
give a correct and just notion of 
any phase of Italian revolutions. 
Even in this simple matter of volun- 
teer ambulances one has to trust to 
memory, to personal observation, to 


notes dotted down between one 
battle and another, and to scant 
answers given to direct questions 
put between one campaign and 
another to the various chiefs. 

Ihave just looked over a list of 
one hundred and thirty-nine books 
on ambulances and hospitals orga- 
nised during the last twenty years. 
One little pamphlet only relates to 
an ambulance episode during one of 
our campaigns, so that it might be 
assumed that Italian volunteers 
were either never wounded or that 
they were never tended; whereas 
the truth is that no set of men who 
ever offered themselves as voluntary 
soldiers in their country’s cause 
could count more surely on being 
succoured on the battlefield than 
could the Italian volunteers. 
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A true scientific and historical 
work on Italian ambulances could 
only be written by the Surgeon- 
General of Volunteers, who or- 
ganised, or, when summoned to a 
wider sphere of action, directed 
the organisation of, every ambulance 
that succoured the ‘ irregulars,’ 
volunteers, or Garibaldian soldiers 
from the first—improvised along 
the barricades of Milan in 1848—to 
the last, also improvised in the 
deserted village of Mentana in 1867, 
when the chassepét miracles scat- 
tered their victims at his feet, and 
the French champions of the tem- 
poral power allowed him throughout 
the awful night of November 3-4 
to dress, tend, and comfort them, 
taking them from him on the mor- 
row to carry them into Rome— 
prisoners and trophies of devotion 
to the Holy Father who refused 
to recognise the Convention of 
Geneva ! 

The experience gathered in this 
practical form, added to rare medi- 
cal talents and unsurpassed surgical 
skill, fits Dr. Bertani to be the his- 
torian par excellence of the Italian 
Volunteer Sanitary Service; and if 
such a work could help other chiefs 
to train such a set of surgeons as he 
has trained in Italy, and who in civil 
or military services are now dis- 
tinguishing themseves, it is a pity 
that the world should be longer de- 
prived of it. And while, relating 
some of our experiences as a mere 
ambulance nurse, we should shrink 
from the presumption of speaking 
for, or in the name of, our chief, 
it is as impossible not to speak of 
him as to narrate an episode of 
Italian revolution without naming 
Garibaldi. 

A pupil of the celebrated Porta 
at the University of Padua, Agostino 
Bertani soon became his master’s 
favourite pupil, and, having ob- 
tained his diploma in medicine 
and surgery, was promoted his 
assistant as clinical professor of 
practical surgery. Named, after his 
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European tour, assistant-surgeon 
of the Grand Hospital of Milan, he 
founded the Gazetta Medicale of 
Lombardy; was named secretary of 
the Society of Arts and Sciences 
and of the Medical Society founded 
in Milan. 

On the 18th of March, 1848, came 
news of the revolution of Vienna! 
Milan, garrisoned by 16,000 Aus- 
trians, was the centre of the entire 
army of occupation. The Mi- 
lanese—i.e. the people and the 
youths—determined to drive out 
the Austrians. Their recognised 
leader in those days was Carlo Cat- 
taneo, and he stood aghast when 
Bertani and other three of his dis- 
ciples came to claim his chieftain- 
ship—our pearl of a consul, Sir 
Robert Campbell, who had profited 
by Cattaneo’s practical wisdom and 
knowledge of Lombardy for years, 
following in the rear to hear the 
decision of ‘the Sage.’ 

No choice was left, and Cattaneo 
must and did take the direction of 
the revolution. Barricades sprang 
up mushroom-like all over the city. 
Kvery man was a soldier, every 
woman and child made cartridges, 
or took their stations on the roofs 
of houses to hurl down stones and 
pour boiling water on the Austrians. 
For the wounded no one had time to 
prepare. On one of the barricades, 
where the future surgeon soldier 
was standing, one cannon ball car- 
ried off three legs belonging to two 
individuals. These he amputated 
at the nearest house. Also the arm 
of another, who with his left hand 
held his right for the operation. 
Bertani then planted an ambulance 
in his father’s house, Casa Borgo 
Spesso, another in Casa d’Adda, 
arranging an expeditious trans- 
port service to and fro the barri- 
cades. 

At the close of the five days, 18th 
to 22nd of March, every Austrian, 
save the sick and wounded, was in 
full flight for the fortresses. The 
committee of war named Bertani 
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member of the Superior Sanitary 
Council, and gave him the direction 
of the military hospital of St. Am. 
broise, with its numerous branch 
hospitals. Here not only were the 
sick and wounded, Italians and 
Austrians, tended with skill and 
care—the populations furnishing 
beds, linen, all necessaries, and 
even luxuries—the rules of hygiene 
strictly attended to, but also the 
smallest desire of the sufferers re- 
spected. The iron stoves with 
which the Archduke John, pro- 
prietor of an iron foundry, had 
filled the hospitals, being prejudicial 
to the sick, the War Minister is re- 
quested to ‘melt them into cannon 
balls.’ The wounded evince such 
repugnance to wear the Austrian 
pantaloons, can others be fur- 
nished? A list of all the citizen 
offerings is made out; an entire list 
of the killed and wounded, after- 
wards published by Cattaneo in the 
Archivio Triennale, furnished to the 
war committee. A special military 
sanitary commission demanded, and 
a plan for an institution for the 
improvement of military physicians 
and surgeons drawn up. 

On the 6th of August, the King of 
Piedmont having signed the capitu- 
lation of Milan, Radetzky returned, 
conqueror, and resolved to make the 
citizens pay for the humiliation of 
the defeat ; but the transformation 
of the military hospitals astounded 
him; the care taken of his own 
sick and wounded touched his iron 
soul, He sent messages and mes- 
sengers offering a safe-conduct if 
the director would return. But 
the director was but one of the 
40,000 Lombards who quitted their 
native city rather than witness its 
desecration. 

We next find Dr. Bertani occupy- 
ing a very modest position during 
the siege of Rome. Now at the hos- 
pital of the Pilgrims, now at the 
ambulances of Monte Citorio, at 
the Quirinal, at Santa Maria della 
Scala, at 8S. Pietro in Montor, 
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helping and directing that noble 
band of women, Anita, Garibaldi’s 
wife, the Princess Belgioso, Giulia 
Modena, Margaret Fuller Ossoli,and 
others whose names the Romans still 
remember with the most grateful 
affection. Naturally, the Roman 
physicians and surgeons occupy the 
prominent positions; but the Lom- 
bard legion, which played such a 
magnificent part in that struggle, 
reclaim their own surgeon soldier. 
A bomb fell into the hospital of the 
Pilgrims while Bertani was ope- 
rating, and it was his presence of 
mind that calmed the terror and 
prevented the wounded from rush- 
ing into the open air. 

When the French had entered 
by the breach, the survivors, de- 
sirous only to mingle their ashes 
with the sacred dust of the 4,000 
defenders who had fallen for Rome, 
made one more desperate, pas- 
sionate assault ; it was the Lombard 
and Italian legion, with Garibaldi at 
their head. Manara, the hero of 
the legion, the beloved of all Lom- 
bardy, fell, and reading in his 
friend’s eyes that he, at least, will 
never see the Frenchmen in pos- 
session, whispered, ‘ Agostino, let 
me die quickly,’ was taken to the 
ambulance of 8. Maria della Scala, 
and there expired, not yet thirty, 
a husband and a father. The de- 
sire to take back the body of Ma- 
nara to the young widow and her 
children decided Bertani to embalm 
it. Neither arsenic, nor aromatic, nor 
bituminous substances were at hand 
—bi-chlorure of mercury merely, 
and an instrument for common in- 
jections. The operation succeeded, 
but the operator absorbed the poison 
through the pores of his skin, and 
for a month after the entry of the 
French into Rome it was doubtful 
whether the safe-conduct procured 
for him by a Corsican military 
surgeon would be of any avail. 


When, in 1859, the alliance 
against Austria was formed be- 
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tween Louis Napoleon and the 
King of Piedmont, the volunteers, 
crossing the highest mountain 
peaks, swimming across the Po and 
the Adige, swarmed to Turin, to 
the cry of ‘ Who is against Ausiria 
is for us.’ Cavour, wiser than 
his colleagues, foreseeing that if 
the popular element were ex- 
cluded from participation in the 
actual war it would become a 
powerful factor of disorder and em- 
barrassment at home, overcame the 
tremendous oppositionof the mili- 
tary authorities, and obtained per- 
mission for Garibaldi to form a 
legion, subject to, but to act inde- 
pendently of, the regular army. 
When Garibaldi announced his in- 
tention to don the King’s uniform, 
nay, tv form part of the army that 
was to fight side by side with the 
army of the man who had destroyed 
the Roman Republic and restored 
the temporal power, it seemed as 
though the heart’s pulse of his 
friends. and followers ceased for a 
moment to beat, that the blood was 
suddenly arrested in their veins; 
but the momentary horror passed. 
Cattaneo, from Lugano, scathed 
them even for hesitating. All the 
emigrants in Piedmont sent in their 
adhesion. Bertani was charged 
with the collection of money, arms, 
and especially with the organi- 
sation of the sanitary service. 
The cadres were drawn up for a 
division, but when they were sub- 
mitted to Garibaldi he quietly ob- 
served, that as the corps of the 
Cacciatori delle Alpi would not be 
considered a division, but only a 
small brigade, one regimental sur- 
geon and six surgeons of battalions 
would, he presumed, be all that 
would be sanctioned. So the num- 
bers had to be reduced, a task ren- 
dered easier than at first, it seemed, 
by the willingness of the excluded 
to enlist as soldiers. Three regi- 
mental surgeons, five battalion and 
five assistant-surgeons were ad. 
mitted: the first three are all dead, 
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and looking over the list of the 
survivors, I note that several of 
these stand to-day in the foremost 
rank of their profession. 

The exploits of the Cacciatore 
delle Alpi, detailed, with unusual 
spirit and amplitude, by one of the 
actors, were scarcely heard of by 
foreigners, though this corps was 
the first to cross the Ticino and 
attack the Austrians. It formed 
but an episode in the Franco- 
Italian campaign—though a never- 
to-be-forgotten episode by the 
always-defeated Urban, whose ter- 
rified soldiers surnamed Garibaldi 
the ‘red devil,’ and by the freed 
populations of Como and Varese. 
Even so, the Sanitary Service was 
but a fragment of the episode, but 
the wounded remember gratefully 
how they were caught and carried 
off as they fell—saved and suc- 
coured as few soldiers were in the 
regular ranks. The surgeons and 


doctors look back to that time as to 
their first real drill in field surgery 


and ambulance routine, while more 
than one has told me that he 
realised for the first time the 
meaning of ‘ conservative surgery.’ 
One instance of this fundamental 
theory of Bertani’s practice was 
jotted down for me by Garibaldi’s 
‘fighting doctor,’ Achille Sacchi, 
who received a wound, deemed 
mortal, at Rome, in 1849, and 
which has never entirely healed, 
while it has not been his fault if he 
has failed in obtaining a similar 
decoration in every successive cam- 
paign. Among the wounded at 
Varese, deposited in the civil hos- 
pital of the town, was H., a fine 
fellow, with a comminuted fracture 
of both bones. Amputation was 
decided on, when our surgeon- 
general came in to take a last look 
at his ‘boys’ before marching on- 
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wards with the advancing column, 
The hospital surgeon offered him 
the knife, saying that it would be a 
treat for them to see him operate. 
‘My wounded are safe in your 
hands,’ he said courteously ; ‘and 
all operations performed here are 
yours by right.’ At the same time 
he was examining the wound, and 
the lad himself anxiously watching 
his face. ‘What a fine fellow! 
what a beautiful leg!’ he said at 
length; ‘ what if we were to try and 
spare it? Doctor, what say you? 
Perhaps you were thinking of a 
resection. Give us your opinion 
frankly.’ ‘My opinion is yours,’ 
said the doctor; ‘on the condition 
that you operate yourself.’ Bertani 
made a neat resection, and the ‘lad,’ 
now (1876) a hale man, scarcely 
limps. I could quotescores of similar 
instances of Bertani’s ‘ conservative 
surgery’ in successive campaigns, 
and believe, that if on the field or 
nearest ambulance the question of 
primary or secondary operations 
were to be decided by men of ex- 
perience and wisdom—instead of 
by the younger ones, always eager 
for practice and fearing to give 
nature a chance—many limbs 
would be spared now ruthlessly 
sacrificed. 

When, after the Peace of Villa- 
franca, Garibaldi threw up his com- 
mission and went to central Italy, 
Bertani followed the example, and 
General Fanti, commander of the 
regular forces of central Italy, 
offered him the post of surgeon- 
general to his entire army, but Ber- 
tani declined. General Fanti was 
Minister of War during the revolu- 
tion of Milan in 1848. 

The next year, 1860, brought us 
the revolution of Sicily, and Gari- 
baldi’s expedition to assist the 
islanders in overthrowing the Bour- 


2 For most of these details I am indebted to the late D. Pietro Maestri, member of 
the War Committee of 1848, ambulance surgeon in successive campaigns, who was 
refused permission to share in the Sanitary Service of 1866, the Government declining 
to dispense with his services as head of the statistical department, of which he was the 


initiator and chief worker. 
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bon yoke. Garibaldi had always 
promised that I should nurse his 
wounded, and on our return from 
America, when we were exiled at 
Lugano, invited us to join him, 
but the difficulties of crossing the 
frontier in disguise debarred us 
from the famous expedition of the 
Thousand. 

Cavour, convinced at length by 
the passionate protests called forth 
by the cession of Nice, and by the 
force of inertia manifested by the 
Tuscans against any such impedi- 
ment to unity as would be occa- 
sioned by the formation of Tuscany 
into a separate state under Prince 
Napoleon (though he was the 
husband of the King’s daughter 
Clotilde)—that the Italians were 
bent on unity as well as indepen- 
dence—that the liberation of one 
province from native or foreign 
tyrants would not suffice even that 
province itself; that nothing short 
of One Italy would suffice each and 
all—determined to assist in the 
realisation of that unity by passive 
if he could not by active co-opera- 
tion. 

If Garibaldi could free Sicily, let 
him; only he would take care that 
Sicily and all other freed provinces 
should be annexed, and that right 
speedily, to his King’s dominions. 

So he offered no impediment to 
the preparations—to the public sub- 
scriptions of money and arms—to 
the departure of the Piedmont and 
Lombardo mail steamers, from 
Genoa, with their freight of 
patriots. More than this he could 
not do; as much no other statesman 
in his position—save Bismarck— 
would have dared to do; though 
it seemed to the revolutionists, in 
those days of antagonism, a poor 
part to play ! 

This mere sufferance neces- 
sitated the utmost caution and 
apparent secrecy on Garibaldi’s 
part; the embarkment of his 
volunteers as mere passengers on 
board the steamer ; the sending on 
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of all arms and ammunition by 
boats, to be picked up when well 
out to sea. 

But, as in the case of the Pisa- 
cane expedition to free Naples in 
1857, the steamers never fell in 
with the boats, and Garibaldi, 
launching a portion of his men 
into the Papal States to prepare 
revolution there, was obliged to 
content himself with such sinews 
of war as he could obtain from the 
governor of Talamone. 

As to ambulance material, 
men whose nearest peril was to 
be sunk by the Bourbon cruisers 
never thought of its necessity. On 
the voyage Garibaldi named Dr. 
Ripari—his own private medical 
attendant at Rome, who had suf- 
fered seven years of imprisonment 
in Papal dungeons, for remaining 
to attend on the wounded after the 
entry of the Fyrench—head of the 
Sanitary Service. 

A footing gained at Marsala 
(where to this day Garibaldi main- 
tains that he could never have 
effected a landing but for the cool 
interposition of Admiral Munday, 
who, while waiting for some of his 
officers to return from shore, kept 
her Majesty’s flag-shin in such a 
position that the enemy’s bullets 
must cross his deck before they 
could reach the Garibaldians), the 
liberators had to fight their way 
right across the island; give or 
receive pitched battles at every 
step; the battle of Calatafimi, 
where the Bourbons were ten 
against one, being the deadliest on 
record. Then Garibaldi—throwing 
the enemy, who followed in his rear, 
off the scent, by a stratagem which, 
competent authorities admit, would 
alone establish his military genius 
—fought his way into Palermo, 
and there his little band, with the 
inhabitants, had to suffer all the 
horrors of bombardment. Through- 
out that cross-country warfare, old 
Ripari, now fighting, now doctor- 
ing, aided by the unwounded and 
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by one woman—Signora Crispi, 
wife of the present Speaker of the 
Chamber of Deputies—managed to 
dress and bring overall that were 
transportable. Once in Palermo, 
the only fear was that the libera- 
tors, sick or well, would be killed 
with over-kindness ! 

At Palermo I gained my first 
experience in hospital and ambu- 
lance work, rendered as easy and 
delightful as such work can be by 
the perfect harmony that existed 
among all—by the fact of my hus- 
band (detached for the organisation 
of a military college for the boys 
of the poorest classes) being on the 
General’s staff: of Ripari, and all 
the leaders being old comrades in 
conspiracy, or companions in exile. 
The generosity, the kindness, the 
devotion of the inhabitants not 
only of Palermo but of all the towns 
or villages visited; of the men, 
the women, the priests, the nobles, 
burghers, working classes, baffles 
description. I read now, as in a 


dream, of the brigandage, Maffia, 


general corruption which now 
exists in the island; indeed, it 
needed such books as those lately 
published by Franchetti and Son- 
nino, to convince me that the 
reports are neither exaggerated 
nor malignant. Why, a_recol- 
lection of the bright swift 
intelligence of the tiny lads as- 
sembled in the college—who be- 
came soldiers in a trice, learned to 
read and write with a facility that 
was surprising, and deserting from 
the college to the battlefield, 
fought like veterans and suffered 
silently like martyrs—suffices alone 
to prove to us what all Italy tacitly 
recognises, ‘that some one has 
blundered’ in the management of 
Sicily. 

Such was the intelligent care 
taken of our wounded in the hos- 
pitals and in the private houses, 
that when Garibaldi ‘ flitted’ from 
Palermo to Milazzo, hearing that 
Medici was attacked by over- 
whelming forces, and we had to 
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scramble together stores and make 
for the first steamer that could 
take us after him—bitter as it was 
to leave our boys on their beds of 
pain, we felt no anxiety on their 
account. Would not the kind 
doctors and patriotic priests, and 
tender Italian - hearted women, 
supply their every need and minis- 
ter to their slightest wish ? 

When, without losing one second, 
we reached Milazzo, Garibaldi gave 
an ironical ‘welcome’ to the ‘ am- 
bulance on the day after the battle,’ 
and the words, though apparently 
unreasonable, were really wise, for I 
think he saw how we had been 
absorbed by the wounded of yester- 
day; whereas, the sole duty of an 
ambulance corps is clearly to assist 
the fallen of to-day, and prepare for 
those that will be smitten on the 
morrow. 

My husband, much to his dis. 
comfiture, was requested — Gari- 
baldi never orders, always requests 
—to return to his college; then, 
reminding the General that he had 
only accepted the work while no 
fighting was going on, was given 
permission to return to the staff as 
soon as he could find a substitute, 
which he succeeded in doing in 
time to be one of the first pioneers 
who crossed over, before Garibaldi 
himself, to the Neapolitan conti- 
nent. 

Ripari (leaving us with the 
wounded of Milazzo, under the or- 
ders of Cesare Stradivari, a man and 
surgeon worthy of his musical ances- 
tor, Stradivarius) kept up with the 
General then, and refused permission 
to cross from the Faro to the conti- 
nent with the pioneers, literally 
organising his ambulance on the 
sands of the Faro shores. At Milazzo 
we lived in the hospital where the 
Genoese heroes—their corps deci- 
mated, as it had been before at 
Calatafimi—were gathered; and 
there Emilia Bignami-now the wife 
of Dr. Albanese, a distinguished 
surgeon of Palermo, proved 0 
what an Italian woman is capable 
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as a nurse for the wounded. We 
shared the same room, taking rest 
by turns, so that never, either night 
or day, were our men left with the 
paid nurses; and when I crossed 
over to the continent, she, under 
Stradivari, nursed them to the last. 

The passage of the straits was 
performed by Ripari and Papa 
(nominally our head chemist, in 
reality our factotum) and myself un- 
der the enemy’s guns. Ripari had to 
return for stores and valuables jnst 
arrived and to send surgeons to 
the crossing regiments; and when 
I presented myself to Garibaldi for 
orders, he, standing in the midst of 
his generals, asked, ‘What do we 
want with your rags and plaisters ? 
Look there!’ And there were the 
Bourbon soldiers fraternising with 
the redshirts and dispersing to their 
homes. His magic presence’ had 
dissolved the army like ‘snow- 
wreaths in thaw.’ 

We had no transport service; 
our saddle horses had not yet come 
over from Sicily; but I held the 
General’s order for the third avail- 
able carriage; when he and the 
telegraph officers had been served, 
and clung to it as to life itself. 

Once the ambulance of the third 
expedition coolly took possession of 
a splendid diligence that Papa had 
secured, and we had to keep up with 
them in a shaky old trap till the 
head of the General’s staff enforced 
the written order vivd voce. Then, 
the prior rights of the general am- 
bulance asserted, we took pity on 
our colleagues, looking very dis- 
comfited, with their traps in the 
middle of the muddy road, made 
friends, and crammed all things 
and everybody into the capacious 
vehicle. Such was our terror lest 
an engagement should find us in the 
rear, that as often as not we found 
ourselves in the van. On one oc- 
casion Garibaldi, coming up with 
his staff, said, ‘I thought that J 
was ahead of my army.’ But, con- 
temptuous as they all still were of 
rags and plaisters, they gratefully de- 
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voured a breakfast of eggs, sausages, 
tomatoes and grilled fowls which 
we—perfectly aware that we were 
transgressing rules—had induced 
the country people to unearth from 
the holes where they had hidden 
them from the Bourbons, and pre- 
pared as a peace offering. 

Garibaldi, throughout that march 
from Reggio to Naples, gave breath- 
ing time to no one. The normal 
state of himself and private staff 
was to be without biteorsup. Figs 
or grapes, with or without bread, 
sufficed him at any time, but his 
followers were made of hungrier 
stuff; and I, during that march, 
wrote on my tablets what ever since 
I have had good reason to act 
upon: ‘ If you want to be in for the 
fray, to really succour the wounded, 
and not be voted back to the rear, 
then blamed for not being up to 
time, feed the hungry wewounded 
whenever you get a chance.’ 

On the 7th September, Garibaldi, 


with seven followers (among them 
Bertani, who had remained in Genoa 
to organise all the expeditions and 
was now named his secretary-gene- 


ral), entered Naples—full of royal 
troops, the guns of Elmo pointed at 
the city—and was welcomed with 
that passionate frenzy which can only 
be manifested by a people suddenly 
freed from an intolerable burden. 

He had cast everything upon 
this throw. His army could not 
join him for three days at soonest. 
He went to see the miracle of S. 
Gennaro performed, as on the saint’s 
approval or rejection hung the ac- 
ceptance by the lazzaroni of the 
new order of things, and fortunately 
the saint’s blood flowed instan- 
taneously on his entrance; went 
to the Feast of Piedigrotto, where 
the archbishop presented him with 
the palm, never before offered save 
to kings and emperors in Naples ; 
then directed all his attention to 
the Volturno: the King and the 
army, that remained true as steel to 
him, fortified in Capua. 

We—i.e. my husband, who had 
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come up with the horses midway be- 
tween Reggio and Naples—entered 
Naples on the same evening. And 
I may mention that it was no slight 
feat to have brought up the horses 
safe, if weary, all that tremendous 
and unceasing march. Only Gari- 
baldi and a few others succeeded, 
by dint of never resting until the 
horses had been fed and watered : 
walking, as he has done himself, for 
half an hour to find water, plucking 
green meat wherever it was to be 
found, and cleaning when you could 
not feed them. This was another 
note for the ambulance tablets. 
My ‘ Pilo,’ the half-Arab on which 
Garibaldi entered Palermo and gave 
to me, thus went through two cam- 
paigns, and now sleeps through his 
well-earned rest in the orchard at 
home. Many a wounded man has 
he borne, many a life has he saved 
by a timely lift. Indeed, I think it 


open to question whether quadru- 
peds do not play a more necessary 


art in ambulances than bipeds. 

he latter are always at hand; of 
the former the supply is as limited, 
in volunteer ambulances at least, as 
‘the powers that be’ can make it. 

Garibaldi on the Volturno, the 
general ambulance established its 
outposts at Sta. Maria di Capua, 
trusting, perhaps a trifle too much, 
with Sicilian memories in our 
hearts, to the inhabitants of Naples 
to prepare the hospitals for fature 
emergencies. 

Ripari brought up the magnifi- 
cent stores sent out from England 
by the committee headed by Lady 
Shaftesbury and splendidly helped 
by Mr. Hart. They had sent us 
out money to Palermo, through our 
fine old consul, Goodwin, but in 
that campaign certain things that 
were most precious no money could 
purchase, such as tents, elastic and 
water beds, rubber sheeting, cotton 
wool, surgical instruments, tins of 
broth and cases of biscuits. These, 
with the lemons and scorcia nera, 
the drink most thirsted for by our 
wounded, were really invaluable. 
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Some doctors, too, came and offered 
their services, but few could adapt 
themselves to the inevitable irregu- 
larity of everything. One English 
surgeon, however, must be remem- 
bered with gratitude, and that was 
Major Franklin, on furlough from 
India, who was the ideal] of a ‘help.’ 
If we had to set up a temporary 
hospital, he was sure to know the 
number of beds, and help to put 
them; to detect hiccough in the 
wards, to teach an unhandy dresser, 
and, when he could, to give chloro- 
form, never given by Neapolitan 
doctors throughout the campaign. 

The month of September passed 
with only a few skirmishes, but the 
battle of Caiazzo (which occurred 
during Garibaldi’s absence at Pa- 
lermo to settle the feuds between 
the annexionists and the anti-an- 
nexionists) ended in a number of 
our wounded being carried prisoners 
to Capua. 

With a handkerchief for a flag 
of truce and an order from Ripari 
to pass the outposts, I was admitted 
to the Neapolitan camp and taken 
blindfold through it to the hos- 
pital, where the dirt and squalor 
alone sufficed to account for the 
wan misery depicted on the faces 
of all alike. We found a major, 
ten officers, one chaplain, eighty- 
nine soldiers prisoners. Permitted 
to distribute money, I gave them 
about 25/. from the English dona- 
tions, and promised supplies of 
cigars, linen, lemons, and clothing, 
of which they stood much in need. 
The major told me afterwards that 
the money was a godsend, as it en- 
abled them to secure the services of 
the wretched nurses, who before had 
neglected them utterly; and that 
the supplies were no less valuable, 
as the things were unattainable in 
Capua. The officers maintained 
their apparent serenity, but the 
men were beyond consolation. ‘ Get 
us back, get us back!’ was their 
anguished cry. ‘Think what it 
will be for us when the next battle 
comes, and we shall hear all and 
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know nothing!’ I promised them 
that the exchange should be made 
at the first opportunity; but the 
fact was that Garibaldi had libe- 
rated, or rather never imprisoned, 
any of the Neapolitans who had 
fallen into his hands along the 
march ; his principle being, that by 
allowing them to return free to 
their homes they became a centre 
of liberal propaganda. 

Such was the intolerable suffer- 
ing of one of our men, that the 
young King of Naples, who visited 
the hospital frequently, was so 
moved by it that he sent him back 
to our camp freely and without 
exchange. 

Such suffering is now spared to 
the wounded of the future by the 
Convention of Geneva! Now each 
side may carry off all their own 
wounded who can bear transport ; 
while those who cannot be moved 
may be tended by their own sur- 
geons and nurses in the enemy’s 
hospital, or with the wounded 
by the enemy’s surgeons. The 
former is, however, the best ar- 
rangement for the wounded of 
both sides; for whereas doctors 
and nurses who have been inter- 
changing help and courtesies on 
the battlefield itself, may have a 
benevolent and impartial feeling 
to all the sufferers; the soldier, 
writhing in agony from a wound— 
say such as the needle-gun inflicts— 
does not feel kindly to the foe who 
has inflicted it, does not like to have 
him in the same carriage or ward, 
or to see his own surgeon lavish 
attentions upon him. 

This is especially the case where 
a strong party-spirit inspires the 
combatants. During the wars of 
1848-66 it was really baneful to 
the Italian wounded to have an 
Austrian in the ward, and the 
feeling was almost as strong be- 
tween the volunteers and the Nea- 
politan soldiery. Can we think 
that it will be less intense in the 
Roumanians and Bulgarians to- 
wards the Turks—in the Turks 
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towards the Russians? The sepa- 
ration of the wounded into dif- 
ferent wards is generally easy, so 
that it is a small matter to con- 
tent them. 

On the 30th of September there 
was a severe tussle at the outposts, 
which began and ended so late that 
it was impossible to send the 
wounded off to Naples, so we ar- 
ranged them with the utmost care 
in the temporary hospital of Sta. 
Maria di Capua, and, all but the 
most necessary operations being 
postponed till the morrow, left 
them almost all sleeping their first 
sleep of prostration—the doctors 
deciding to alternate their watch, 
having small faith in the so-called 
infermieri or men nurses, unable— 
owing to stringent orders that every 
soldier should be at his post—to 
secure the care of any of their 
comrades. It was 2 A.M. before we 
left the hospital. Ripari, who had 
a faculty for doing without sleep, 
or for sleeping anywhere, coiled 
himself up on the flagstones in the 
courtyard; and the doctors and 
Papa took possession of the carriages 
brought up from Naples, which 
always disappeared if not strictly 
guarded. I, leaving my orderly with 
cocked revolver in charge of our 
horses, went to get a bath in the 
house where I lodged ; for when you 
have had the handling of soldiers 
who perhaps have not changed their 
flannel shirts for a month, a bath 
is a necessity and not a luxury. 
The darkness that precedes the 
dawn had scarcely lifted when 
crash followed on crash as in a 
thunderstorm on the Alps. 

‘They are at the very gates,’ said 
Ripari, well versed in military 
music; ‘and we shall have a field- 
day at last.’ 

He was right; the Neapolitans 
had resolved to make one universal 
and tremendous stand; to attack 
Garibaldi at every point—and there 
were five points where a defeat 
would cut off his retreat on Naples. 

Garibaldi, if not perhaps expect- 
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ing such a daring assault, took in 
the whole situation at a glance. 
Nothing will ever persuade the sur- 
vivors of October 1 that he was not 
gifted with omnipresence. Coming 
up from Caserta at 5 a.M., he found 
Milbitz attacked at Sta. Maria di 
Capua; Medici, overwhelmed at 8. 
Angelo ; knew that Bixio would have 
a tough task to hold his own at Mad- 
delona, and that be must leavethe re- 
serves at Caserta for the point where 
the contest should be hottest. Here 
on foot, there on horseback, his 
carriage-horses killed, his carriage 
overthrown, taking one of the dykes 
that separate the main road from 
the fields, he reappeared in his eyrie 
on the heights, gave concise orders 
and the reinforcements necessary, 
ordering us to send back all the 
wounded to Naples or to Caserta. 
We had from the first been busy 
in picking them up round the 
Capuan gate where they fell like 
hailstones. Overpowered by num- 
bers, the bands were obliged 
at times to retreat, which, to their 
credit be it said, they never did 
without bringing back their dead 
and wounded comrades. These were 
carried on litters to the hospital as 
long as we had any—when they 
ran short, overcoats with muskets 
thrust through the sleeves supplied 
the deficiency—or, if they were but 
slightly wounded, to the carriages 
that conveyed them to Caserta. 
Any operations of immediate neces- 
sity were performed at the hospital, 
and one of the most disagreeable 
sensations of the day was witness- 
ing the struggle between the young 
surgeons for the right of operating ! 
All doctors, surgeons, chemists, 
turned bearers when needed; I do 
not think that there was one who 
was not a good portion of the day 
under fire. Dr. Sacchi came up 
from Naples though just appointed 
vice-director to the S. Sebastian 
hospital, by our friend Cosenz, then 
Minister of War, who had probably 
considered his wound, his wife and 
children, in selecting a post out of 
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danger. But the care was of no 
avail: you will never quench the 
soldier in the Italian surgeon of the 
last generation. The fact, if it does 
credit to their patriotism and does 
certainly ensure the immediate 
removal of the wounded from the 
field, lessens the chances of care 
and order in the temporary hos- 
pitals, and was in the campaign of 
1866 the cause of irreparable con. 
fusion in one serious battle, where 
the regimental surgeon on whom 
the entire ambulance depended 
received a bullet through his brain 
in the very front of the battle, just 
as the colonel of the regiment fell 
mortally wounded at his feet. 

These ‘inconveniences ’—to use 
the mildest term—arise partly from 
the half-contemptuous attitude of 
the combatants towards the Sani- 
tary Service until their services 
are needed, which renders it difficult 
to secure any able-bodied men for 
bearers or nurses—partly from the 
real delight of a volunteer to feel 
himself in the thick of the battle, 
and which renders him deaf to any 
appeal that shall remove him. | 
remember at Monterotondo, when 
the only two surgeons we had were 
unable to do all the work in the 
adjoining ambulance, that I im- 
plored some whom I knew to be 
medical students to come to our 
aid, and, for all answer, was asked, 
‘Do you take us for deserters?’ 
These ‘inconveniences’ are not 
likely to occur in an ambulance 
corps, organised specially for suc- 
cour to people in whose quarrels 
no special interest is felt; but it 
seems to us that very strict regula- 
tions ought to be made to prevent 
them. 

So engrossing is the task of 
getting the wounded off the field 
that after a very short time one 
heard neither the roar of the can- 
non, nor the clattering of musketry ; 
all the senses seemed concentrated 
in the eye and hand, and every 
sentiment seems superseded ; the 
sensation being that you were play- 
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ing at snap-dragon and trying to 
get the plums out of the flames in 
the most dexterous and expeditious 
manner. The dead you left till the 
last; a rough or careless bearer 
would get a sharp reprimand; you 
extracted from the sufferer himself 
how he could best bear to be touched, 
and then obeyed implicitly. 

Once rescued, every wounded 
man becomes to you as a hurt and 
helpless child ; once the battle over 
pity and tenderness are instincts 
that suggest the methods of re- 
lieving or soothing pain; but as 
long as it rages the man out of 
range of the enemy’s fire is nothing 
to you: for him your work is done 
and must be recommenced for 
others. 

As a special train had been se- 
cured for transporting the wounded 
to Naples, we carried into it all 
that could, accompanied by sur- 
geons, endure the journey. What 
was our horror at seeing a tribe of 
Neapolitans trying to take posses- 
sion of the carriages! Ripari 
swore, pummelled, cudgelled, tore 
them down by the hair of their 
heads. Then they scrambled on 
to the top of the train, and we 
wished them a pleasant smashing 
under the tunnels. 

How the day went, in a military 
point of view, we could scarcely 
understand. ‘ Medici’s aide-de- 
camp and numbers of his men are 
wounded ’—‘ The ambulance on the 
plain below S. Angelo has a bomb 
through the roof ’—‘ Carriages can’t 
pass from to ’—‘ The 
wounded in the church are without 
water or food ’—‘ Transports are 
wanted by Corte’—such were the 
only bulletins that had any mean- 
mg for us; the regimental am- 
bulances—jealous of their indepen- 
dence in ordinary times—laying 
all their burdens and responsibility 
on the general ambulance in the 
emergency of battle. 

Eight hours passed and then one 
missed tHe thunder we had ceased 
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to hear. Iwas casting about for a 
way to get to Garibaldi with some 
figs, biscuits, and water, when half 
a dozen sailors came up with ‘ The 
Hannibal’ in gold letters on their 
hats, and, probably recognising me 
for a countrywoman, asked if I 
could get them a musket apiece. 
‘If you will carry this basket,’ I 
said, ‘I dare to say we shall pick up 
some as we go along;’ and they, 
hearing it was for Garibaldi, fought 
over the light burden. 

We came up with the General 
about a quarter of a mile down the 
great white road that runs between 
Sta. Maria and 8. Angelo. He 
drained the water eagerly—it was 
the first drop that had passed his 
lips during the day—munched the 
figs and biscuits, looked round on 
the men with beaming satisfaction, 
then, when I proffered their re- 
quest, said, ‘Why, you are en- 
couraging deserters from your own 
Queen’s flag-ships.’ 

This idea had not occurred to me, 
nor had I time to feel repentant, for 
crash came a bomb, tearing up the 
earth at our feet, and the music re- 
commenced. 

Garibaldi turned his field-glass in 
the direction of the road leading up 
from Caserta, looked anxiously for 
a moment, then his face cleared as 
he said : 

‘The day is ours.’ 

The fresh reserves had come up 
from Caserta. 

As we crossed the brigade com- 
ing up at a run (they were chiefly 
Lombards, who had been eating out 
their hearts with rage at the en- 
forced inaction), I pounced upon 
Gemelli, the regimental surgeon, 
almost in the front, asked him if he 
had no better duty than to die just 
then, and warned him that the means 
and men of the chief ambulance 
were almost exhausted. 

‘ All right,’ he said; ‘our traps 
are in the rear. I’m only here to 
see the fray begin. I have got the 
Caserta hospital in order for you.’ 
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The fray had already begun, and 
lasted for an hour anda half; then, 
when real silence fell, and you 
missed the thunder you had scarcely 
heard, Garibaldi, in its first pause, 
wrote in pencil—a drum serving for 
a table—the telegram that gladdened 
the oppressed and terrified the op- 
pressors in Europe, ‘ Victory along 
all the line.’ 

Our work lasted until midnight 
though all the separate ambulances 
combined, for over all the irregular 
ground lying between the road and 
the fortress the wounded of both 
sides lay in heaps together with the 
dead, and when no voices answered 
ours we had to kneel and see 
whether faintness or hemorrhage 
instead of death prevented their 
reply. 

When sure that all the wounded 
and all the dead that could be found 
were brought in, the houses and hos- 
pitals of Sta. Maria were occupied, 
as it was too late to send on any 
more to Naples, it was decided 
to leave a batch down at a little 
church below 8. Angelo until the 
morning. 

But in these days doctors and 
officers proposed and Garibaldi dis- 
posed of every item that concerned 
his volunteers. He knew what was 
the dodge of the enemy on the mor- 
row and decided that they should fall 
into the trap which they had laid for 
him ; hence that the ground should 
be cleared. So after midnight we 
received an order to carry off all the 
wounded from the church. The 
snarling drivers had to be roused, 
and, what was harder, we had to 
turn the half-starved, weary horses 
out again and bring ina fresh batch 
of sixty wounded; so that night 
passed into morning, when the 
transports to Naples recommenced. 

The work of getting and keeping 
the hospitals in order was extremely 
difficult, owing to the almost impos- 
sibility of securing efficient nurses. 
Many ladies and women helped from 
time to time, and the material was 
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sufficient, food abundant; but the 
so-called infermieri, all paid men, 
were about the worst set of rogues it 
was ever our lot to meet. When, to 
the intense delight of the wounded, 
Garibaldi came to visit them, he 
ordered that they were to have 
everything that they could fancy and 
that the doctors wouldallow. And 
whatever the doctors ordered we 
saw prepared. Every day fowls by 
scores, pounds of beef and veal, 
were put into the cauldrons, but the 
soup tasted merely of salt water, 
and the hungry ones were always 
piteously holding up wings that 
were mere skewers, and legs that 
were drumsticks. At last our che. 
mist, some of the doctors, and my. 
self kept a ride and tie watch, and 
came upon the larder, where the 
‘nurses’ hid the fowls’ breasts and 
the consommé, either for sale or for 
their own consumption. 

Then the Sisters of Mercy were 
summoned, and things went on bet- 
ter, only then we had to take care 
that the food was distributed fairly, 
whether the patient recited his 
rosary or no, and that no poor fellow 
was beset with priests unless he 
wished to confess, which very few 
of our northern volunteers did wish. 

Later, pernicious fever set in, 
and the director of the volunteer 
hospital of S. Sebastiano, Dr. 
Morosini, ordered large doses of 
quinine. This the doctors or sur- 
geons or nurses of the ambulance 
were to administer, lest the patients, 
always rebellious against medicine, 
should throw it away, and all 
performed their duty faithfully. 
Several of the patients died. 
Morosini said that they could not 
have taken the quinine in the doses 
he had ordered. This was a charge 
too bitter to be borne. He accom. 
panied us to our several wards, ex- 
amined the books and the remaining 
powders, and admitted that we were 
notatfault. He took away the rest of 
the powders and had them aralysed. 
The chemist of the city *who had 
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the contract had either put in no 
quinine at all or very trifling quan- 
tities, thus deliberately depriving 
the poor fellows of their one chance 
of life. He was arrested and put 
on his trial, but never condemned. 
Clearly the Camorra was as rife in 
Naples then as now. 

With the King’s entry into Naples 
Garibaldi, forbidden to go on to 
Rome, returned to Caprera. Every- 
thing was handed over to Pied- 
montese administration. 

I only waited to have my accounts 
of the funds and stores sent out 
from England examined and audited; 
Mr. Henry Wreford, correspondent 
of the Times, Dr. Sims, Dr. Bishop, 
and Dr. Roskilli, Madame Meuri- 
coffre, Mrs. Robert Whyte, the 
Princess Mora, and Miss Durant, 
kindly forming a committee for the 
distribution of the remaining stores 
and sums, and promising to visit 
our wounded, a promise faithfully 
fulfilled. The convalescent were 


sent for a time to Sorrento, where 
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Colonel Maiocchi, whose right arm 
had been amputated, superintended 
them. Then we, too, quitted Naples, 
and so ended my first ambulance 
campaign, leaving me with the 
sensation of having picked up a few 
words of a foreign language by ear. 
and the conviction that all rea) drill 
and training had yet to come, to be 
gained by hard study of grammar 
and syntax. 

Our surviving wounded con- 
sidered that they had been well 
cared for; and certainly, when 
I look over the list of amputations 
and disarticulations that succeeded, 
both as primary and secondary 
operations, and contrast them with 
the statistics of other wars, they are 
right so to feel. Victory, the being 
surrounded with their own people, 
the best food that doctors would 
allow, and moderate quantities of 
the best wine that English money 
could purchase, certainly assisted 
the well-done work of the surgeons 
and doctors. 


(To be continued.) 
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ITALIAN MASKS. 


OME representative of the great 
class of impromptu humorists 

has never been wanting to Italian 
comedy. Centuries ago, the Ro- 
mans knew their prototypes, the 
Mimi Atellane. And even the 
growing seriousness of an age 
which appears to rehearse its plea- 
sures as carefully as it prepares its 
work is unable to weigh down the 
gaiety, to fetter the frivolous fun, of 
these immortal children of the mo- 
ment. The Italian nature, on its 
lighter side, is so faithfully repre- 
sented in them, that, as long as it 
remains unchanged, they must, we 
imagine, continue to flourish, they 
must be supported by it. The boyish 
verve, the want of reflection, which 
long have been, and even still are, 
characteristics of the Venetian Car- 
nival, are the essence of the dis- 


position both of the lounger, laugh- 
ing in his rags, of Naples, Venice, 
or Milan, and of the ‘masks,’ the 
national comedians whose scarcely 
varying jests have amused him for 
generation after generation. Ar- 


lecchino, Scaramuccia, Tartaglia, 
live by their thoughtlessness, their 
little childish passions, their un- 
hesitating self-satisfaction, and 
please because in them, as in a 
mirror, their spectators see them- 
selves. 

We have in England our clowns 
of the pantomime and the circus, 
our street-niggers, and some pro- 
fessedly impromptu drolls of the 
music-halls; but these hold no- 
thing like the rank of the Italian 
masks, even now that the regular 
drama, on the one hand, and the ma- 
rionettes on the other, have largely 
invaded the territory of those estab- 
lished and once artistic buffoons. 
With our stage-history reaching up 
to the days of Shakspeare, we 


can hardly believe that scarcely 
more than a century ago the prin- 
cipal performances in the Venetian 
theatres were all commedia dell’ arte 
—plays with improvised dialogue; 
that it was so recently that Goldoni 
brought into fashion comedies of 
which the conversations as well as 
the plots were written out and 
studied beforehand. Night after 
night, these daring improvisatori 
would perform fresh pieces, after a 
study, often of necessity hasty, of the 
scenario (a written sketch of the 
plot, indicating the entrances and 
exits, and the events of each scene), 
which was posted on a ‘wing,’ 
sometimes only an hour or so before 
the play began; and the dialogue, 
wanting though it must have been in 
literary finish, was not only often 
bright and sparkling, but always 
strictly consistent and in character. 

This will seem impossible, espe- 
cially to those who have noticed how 
seldom a dramatic author makes 
all his characters speak through- 
out consistently, and how few 
actors can sufficiently merge their 
individuality in that of more than 
a very limited number of parts. 
How it was accomplished, we will 
explain in a brief history of these 
Italian masks—their origin and de- 
velopment, their differences, . the 
creators of some of the principal 
types among them; and we hope 
that this hasty sketch of their 
characteristics may send readers 
bothto the charming plays of Gozzi,' 
who employed them most con- 
stantly and skilfully, and to M. 
Maurice Sand’s two luxurions 
volumes on Masques et Bouffons, 
wherein is traced elaborately the 
history of each of the stock charac- 
ters of Italian comedy. 

Most people know vaguely that 


1 The best of these have been well translated into French by M. Alphonse Royer. 
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the Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, 
and Pantaloon of our modern panto- 
mime had ancestors in Italy, among 
whom what is now a confused 
mélange of practical joking had a 
distinct plot—as, indeed, it had in 
England a hundred years ago—in 
which Harlequin and Columbine 
were lovers, Pantaloon an irascible 
guardian or father, and Clown his 
foolish servant. Some English- 
men, in their yearly trip to the Con- 
tinent, may even have seen, as we 
ourselves saw a little while ago 
in a small town in Luxembourg, 
this earlier form of the play, with 
the Harlequin in a dress of tri- 
angular patches, and the Clown 
entirely in white, with floured face, 
his clothes cut very much after the 
Chinese fashion, and his fun gain- 
ing greatly from his unvarying 
melancholy. 

There, however, their knowledge 


probably ends. They~ know no- 


thing of the changes these charac- 
ters have gone through—of the 


gradual transformation of Harle- 
quin, from exactly what the Clown 
is now to a dumb edition of the 
lover of the old story, the Lelio or 
Orazio who is now omitted, while 
the Clown is introduced to fill the 
place of buffoon, left vacant by 
Harlequin’s metamorphosis, and 
Pantaloon is degraded to a humble 
follower of the Clown. Nor is it 
likely that they have heard of the 
old companions of these — their 
superiors, one might almost say— 
Truffaldino, Tartaglia, Brighella, 
who were yet in their day (and 
that no distant one) not only 
famous throughout Italy, where 
some of them still survive, but per- 
sonally known and loved as far as 
Paris, where troupe after troupe of 
Italian comedians flourished for 
years, rivalling and surpassing the 
one French company of their time. 

Now, the internal classification 
of these troupes of actors, which is 
what we are concerned with, was 
rather unusual. In a regular Eng- 
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lish or French company of to-day 
we find a leading man, a jewne 
premier, a low comedian, a ‘ walk- 
ing gentleman,’ and so forth; we 
say colloquially, it is true, that a 
man plays ‘the Sir Peter Teazles,’ 
‘ the Touwchstones,’ or ‘the Mercutios,’ 
but we do not mean that Sir Peter 
is introduced in every comedy in 
which our actor appears—we hardly 
even imply that all his parts are 
exactly the same, much less that he 
only performs one part, bearing 
always the same name, in play after 
play. Yet this is, odd as it seems, 
the exact description of the ‘ casts ’ 
of Italian commedia dell’ arte; each 
play—and, consequently, each com- 
pany—had its Arlecchino, its 
Brighella, its Capitano, and Panta- 
lone, its Lelio or Flavio, its Colom- 
bina and Swmeraldina; and the 
character of the part never varied 
as long as it was entrusted to the 
same actor, no matter in how many 
pieces it appeared. To be sure, 
Brighella was now a Grand Vizier, 
now a court poet, now a thievish 
servant ; but he was always Bri- 
ghella, and always the same—a 
Bergamese, honey-tongued, insinu- 


‘ating, lying, and absolutely base. 


And it must be seen that in these 
comedies of improvisation this was 
the only way to secure anything 
like an adequate presentation of 
character. The names need not 
always have been the same, to be 
sure—though this was an immense 
assistance to the actors— but the 
constant reproduction of strongly- 
marked types, with unvarying man- 
nerisms, was a necessity. The 
actor, when he had learnt from the 
scenario what he had to do, knew 
exactly how he had to do it, had no 
need to consider what manner would 
be most consistent with his part, 
and had not even any trouble about 
his dress, which was unvarying. A 
new type was sometimes added to 
the stock by a young and original 
actor ; very slowly some of the old 
types were modified and trans- 
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formed; but on the whole it may 
be fairly said that every actor 
played in every piece the same part 
—it was his, and he was it, upon 
the stage, and very likely sometimes 
off it. 

These parts originally represented 
the inhabitants of different cities or 
provinces. Just as we have many 
actors who always play Irishmen, 
an Italian company possessed 
its Neapolitan, Tartaglia, speaking 
the dialect and endowed with the 
principal characteristics of his fel- 
low-citizens; its Venetian, Panta- 
lone, and representatives of most of 
the other Italian States or cities ; 
and the descent of each of the lead- 
ing masks might be traced from the 
typical inhabitant of some province, 
introduced very often by an actor 
really coming from the place, and 
speaking its dialect naturally. 

These characters were gradually 
modified into the leading types of 
all comedy—the jealous old man, 
the stupid servant, the knavish 
valet, the pompous lawyer or doc- 
tor; and their different combina- 
tions, in intrigues of more or less 
ingenuity, made up all these im- 
provised comedies, which in the 
main greatly resemble those of most 
early dramatic schools—the Latin, 
the Spanish, the French, to some 
extent a portion of the English. 
Moliére, indeed, and many of the 
French writers, imitated the Italian 
custom of frequent reproduction of 
a character—Sganarelle appears in 
half-a-dozen comedies, Mascarille in 
three or four ; Jodelet, Gorgibus, and 
others are repeated more than once. 

The principal masks of Italian 
comedy number, perhaps, twenty, 
but these were not all contemporary. 
Like all other things, a mask was 
created, grew popular, eclipsed 
nearly all its fellows, then gradually 
became fossilised, lost its distinctive 
qualities, or retained them merely 
as empty badges, and was super- 
seded by characters whose fresher 
mannerisms had life, humour, and 
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significance. Their exact dates of 
creation and decay it is, perhaps, 
impossible to find, but we will en- 
deavour to indicate, as far as we 
can, the order in which they became 
popular, to suggest what may have 
been their origins, and to point out 
to what individual comedians they 
chiefly owed their fame. 

There is, perhaps, no older type, 
as there is none more strongly 
marked or varying less, than II 
Capitano—the Captain Spezzafer, 
Spavento, Rodomonte, whose name 
was changed more often, per- 
haps, than those of his comrades 
(generally, one would think, for 
the sake of introducing some novel 
and tremendous polysyllable), but 
whose characteristics of swagger- 
ing, lying, and cowardice remained 
unchanged from century to century, 
in every land to which his fame 
penetrated. Captain Escobombar- 
don della Papirotonda of Italy was 
as like to Captain Matamoros of 
Spain as was the Taillebras or 
Engoulevent of France to the 
Horribilicribrifax of the Germans ; 
and we shall find but little varia- 
tion, even in details, whether we 
go back to the Pirgopolinices of 
Plautus, or cross the sea to examine 
the English Bobadil and Pistol. 

In the commedia dell’ arte the 
Captain appears perpetually, always 
boasting of his amazing achieve- 
ments, always running away when 
there is danger, or quietly allowing 
himself to be beaten; entirely in- 
sensible to shame, protected by a 
thick hide ofinsensibility, generally 
poor and in want of a meal, and 
capable of descending to any mean- 
ness to procure one ; interlarding 
his conversation with many Spanish 
words of terrible sound and signifi- 
cation; making love with prodigious 
boastfulness and very little success; 
finally, always trying to cheat, and 
very often cheated himself. His 
costume was altered from time to 
time, generally following at some 
distance the changes of fashion. 
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His early dress was not unlike that 
of the English Punch—a doublet 
and knee-breeches of yellow striped 
with red, a short scarlet cloak lined 
with yellow and embroidered with 
gold, red stockings, and yellow 
leather shoes, with large yellow 
rosettes; his hat of reddish felt, 
_ with a gold band, into which were 
stuck some red cock’s feathers. At 
first he always wore a mask of 
flesh-colour, with a tremendous nose 
and immense mustachios;_ but 
later he appears to have given up 
the mask, and endowed himself only 
with a complexion of a rather ex- 
traordinary purple. 

His appearance, with these 
gorgeous garments something the 
worse for wear, and with a very 
long sword swung defiantly at his 
side, must have been sufficiently 
awe-inspiring ; and we may be sure 
that his language, left to the inven- 
tion of a ready improvisatore, would 
not be less terrific. There are, 
indeed, few parts which would seem 


to lend themselves more readily to 
this species of comedy than that of 
the braggart and coward. One can 
imagine an audience hanging upon 
and cheering the successive boastful 
stories as a clever comedian im- 
provised them, trying ever to cap 


himself—‘ I took the Sultan of 
Trebizonde by the beard and 
dragged him through his camp a 
prisoner, striking down his guards 
with my disengaged hand. When 
I reached my tent, my cuirass 
bristled with numberless arrows— 
you would have taken me for a 
porcupine! Ha! The sound of 
my name overthrows walls, wins 
battles, puts armies to flight,’—and 
so forth, his stories growing ever 
more impossible, and of grander 
imagination. 

All sorts of disaster happen to 
the unlucky man; in play after play 
he is exposed, beaten, made a laugh- 
ing-stock just after he has been 
bragging of his courage, his strength, 
or his good fortune among ladies. 
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Arlecchino makes fun of him, 
Flavio cheats him, and it is 
but very rarely that after all his 
troubles he is allowed to wed the 
lady of his love. We need not de- 
scribe him at greater length—his 
character is as old as the stage 
itself: from the Huanebango of a 
rough old comedy by Peele to the 
Wellington de Bouts of the present 
day, the drama has never been with- 
out its swaggering soldier, fierce in 
appearance, more remarkable for 
invention than veracity, and always 
in the end publicly discomfited. 

As old as Il Capitano, however old 
he be, and varying less frequently 
in name, if perhaps more in cha- 
racter, Arlecchino claims attention 
as the buffoon, the butt, the wit, the 
satirist of many centuries and of 
half-a-dozen countries. He is some- 
times thought to have been origin- 
ally a negro, and his black mask 
makes the supposition not unlikely : 
if so, his many points of resem- 
blance to the modern ‘Christy 
Minstrels’ become extremely in- 
teresting. Whether, however, his 
face was naturally black, or was 
darkened as a disguise, its colour 
and a coat of many patches have 
distinguished Harlequin and his 
ancestors from the time of the 
Romans, according to a passage 
from Apuleius, quoted by M. Sand, 
to the present day; and it is said 
that his present mask has a doubly 
classic origin, having been copied 
by Michael Angelo from that of an 
antique satyr. 

The variations in the costume of 
Arlecchino have corresponded to 
some extent with the changes in 
his character. In one of the earliest 
extant descriptions of him, we find 
that he was wont to wear a jacket 
open in front, and fastened with 
shabby ribbons; pantaloons tight 
to the figure, covered with patches 
of different colours sewn on at 
random—the jacket also being of 
patchwork—no linen, a cap slashed 
after the fashion of the time of 
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Francis I., a girdle and :a wooden 
sword; ‘his beard was stiff and 
black, and he wore the usual black 
half-mask. This was his costume 
during’ the sixteenth century, and 
had- probably changed little for 
many years; but later—speaking 
roughly, one may say about. the 
year 1670—it became modified, and 
assumed the appearance it still 
bears, except that the spangles, now 
worn chiefly in England, are a 
much ‘later addition. The dress 
was made to fit closely all over, 
and consisted entirely of lozenge- 
shaped patches of different colours. 
The bat of wood and the mask 
were retained, and another badge 
of the character—a hare’s tail, the 
symbol of cowardice, attached to 
the hat—was still generally worn ; 
but: all the rest was brighter and 
more dapper. 

The effect ‘of these changes is 
easily seen. They typified the al- 


teration of the character from: a 
loutish Merry Andrew, to be laughed 


at, to a graceful and debonair wit, 
to be laughed with. First of 
all, Arlecchino seems to have en- 
deavoured to raise laughter by ex- 
traordinary contortions, by buf- 
foonery of the most extravagant 
kind; but soon after — perhaps, 
indeed, at the same time—he showed 
himself, in his sayings and doings, 
a type of the folly of his native 
place, Bergamo (whence also came 
Brighella, sometimes called his 
brother), which seems at one time 
to have been the Gotham of Italy. 
He: was at this period, in the 
most exact sense of the word, a 
‘Zany ’—Zanni, the Italians called 
both him and Brighella—a naive, 
child-like fool, ignorant and clumsy, 
and yet with a certain, almost acci- 
dental, wit and grace. His greed, 
his helplessness, his perpetual mis- 
takes, never destroy our sympathy ; 
we cannot treat him as a responsible 
being—he would laugh away our an- 
ger with the charm, the insouciance, 
traditional with the Irish peasant. 
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From. this character to that of 
the professed wit, the change, though 
gradual, is comprehensible enongh : 
ae the Court jester (or even the 

nglish cireus-clown of to-day) be- 
tween: the two, and the process of 
transformation is at once plain. 
Later still Arlecchino became the 
brilliant and witty lover, the hero of 
the story; and even before this 
transformation was entirely con- 
summated, we are told that Antonio 
Vicentini, one of the most famous 
of harlequins, was wont to introduce 
every now and then scenes of pathos 
—‘in the’ midst of the laughter 
which his antics caused, suddenly 
drawing tears from all that beheld 
him.’ 

This Vieentini, . however, pre- 
served the’ alternation of peasant- 
like stupidity—often joined to a 
rough outspoken honesty — with 
his wit; the parts he was fondest 
of playing would seem, indeed, to 
have been not unlike the Zekiel Home- 
spun type of character in English 
comedy, with a dash, let us say, 
of Sancho Panza, or even of Sam 
Weller. He was born in the year 
1682, at Vicenza; and, going with 
an Italian troupe to Paris when he 
was thirty-four, made his assumed 
name, T’homassin, famous there until 
his death in 1739. It is an odd in- 
stance of the power of individual 
talent, and of the tendency of un- 
critical admirers to confound a man’s 
mannerisms: with his merits, that, 
in spite of Vicentini’s success in his 
own country, it was greatly feared 
that he would fail in Paris, simply 
because he'had a. good voice, and 
his illustrious predecessor, Bianco- 
lelli, had taught the public to prefer 
a bad one! However, it was inge- 
niously arranged that the piece in 
which he made his début should 
begin with a long scene in dumb- 
show, in which Harlequin was a 
sleepy servant, ineffectually waked 
half-a-dozen times by his master; 
and Vicentini had firmly established 
-himself in the favour of the audience 
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before they had discovered that he 
spoke clearly and naturally, instead 
of in a cracked falsetto! 

Giuseppe-Domenico  Biancolelli, 
the most celebrated, perhaps, of all 
harlequins, was a man of letters 
and of genuine talent. He was born 
in 1640, at Bologna, of parents both 
of them members of the stock com- 
pany of the theatre of that town; 
an actor from his childhood, he had 
achieved more than Italian fame 
before. In 1659 he left the troupe 
of Tabarini, at Vienna, to appear in 
Paris. Here he established himself 
at once as the only rival of Locatelli, 
the great Trivelino (a sort of harle- 
quin) of his time ; and after Loca- 
telli’s death was himself unrivalled. 
He became a great favourite with 
Louis XIV., and said one or two 
very neat things to that monarch. 
Thus, Louis noticed once at supper 
that Biancolelli’s eyes regarded a 
plate of partridge very attentively. 
* Que Von donne ce plat a Dominique,’ 
said the King. 

‘Et les perdriz aussi?’ asked 
Biancolelli. 

‘ Et les perdriz aussi.’ And the 
harlequin got them, as well as the 
plate—which was a gold one. 

It is of Biancolelli that first was 
told the story—which may well 
have happened to more comedians 
than one—of the harlequin who, 
consulting a doctor who did not 
know him, was advised to go to the 
theatre to see himself! If, how- 
ever, this tale, told of so many later 
harlequins (the English Rich 
among them), belonged of right 
to Biancolelli, it would ill become 
him to object, for a more unblushing 
adapter of venerable jests than him- 
self never lived; he was actually 
guilty of using, in some piece in 
which he appeared, the school-boy 
story of ‘the man who, having a 
house to sell, carried with him a 
brick as a sample !’ 

Evariste Gherardi, born at Prato, 
m Tuscany, and Carlo Bertinazzi, 
of Turin, were the most famous of 
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the successors of Biancolelli. The 
latter-was warmly praised by Gar- 
rick himself; the former was so 
sublimely conscious of his own 
merits that he needed no other 
praise. Hear his attempt to dis- 
guise his child-like vanity, so charac- 
teristic of Arlecchino that we need 
not wonder at his success in the 
réle. ‘IfI were a man to be ren- 
dered vain by the talents which 
nature has given me for the stage 
—whether in masked or unmasked 
parts, in leading réles, serious or 
comic—I should be able sufficiently 
to gratify my amour propre. I 
might say that I did more as a 
beginner, on my first appearance, 
than could the most illustrious 
actors after twenty years’ practice, 
and in their ripest manhood. But 
I protest that, far from having ever 
been puffed up by these rare advan- 
tages, I have always looked upon 
them as the effects of my good for- 
tune, and never as the consequences 
of my merit!’ 

The last stage of the transforma- 
tions of Harlequin, in which he ap- 
pears as little more than a graceful 
dancer, was reached a good many 
years ago, and there seems little 
chance of any revival of his earlier 
glories. Still, it would be rash to 
predict the disappearance of a cha- 
racter which has existed so many 
hundred years; and it is always 
possible that some eccentric genius 
may animate anew the soulless form 
of Arlecchino. 

Truffaldino, originally only one 
of the types of the lying and witty 
valet (probably varying little from 
Brighella and Scapino), became 
towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century a species of harlequin. 
The most famous Truffaldino was 
Sacchi, the head of the Venetian 
troupe which produced the cele- 
brated féeries of Carlo Gozzi: his 
scenes were never written—some- 
times, indeed, ‘ Truffaldino enters, 
then goes,’ was the simple stage 
direction, and Sacchi was left to fill 
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in both dialogue and action at his 
will. Some specimens of his style, 
however, exist. The following is 
not a bad one: ‘ lama foundling— 
let me think over my family tree a 
moment! There’s certainly some 
probability that Iam the son of a 
king, for I have always felt that 
blood of a superior quality ran in 
my veins. I was once 
captured by pirates, and sold as a 
slave. The Turks, seeing signs of 
noble birth all over me, would not 
take less than fifty filippos as my 
price. My purchaser, having tried 
me at various kinds of work, and 
found how much my regal spirit 
despised them all, sold me again for 
fifty pounds. My next purchaser 
exchanged me for an ass. In time 
I became so celebrated for my con- 
tempt of all occupations, except 
that of eating, that the last buyer 
sold me again for seven-and-twenty 
shillings. Finally, I was decorated 
with a kick on the seat of hononr, 
and thus left, with glory and re- 
pute, the state of slavery.’ 

Of Trivelino we need only say 
that he was a species of harlequin, 
with a costume somewhat varying 
from the ordinary type—looser, and 
perhaps less formal, with a guitar in 
place of the bat. It was under this 
name that Biancolelli played. 

Associated with Harlequin in the 
oldest commedia dell’ arte, as now 
in the modern pantomime, was the 
Pantalone, who, except that origin- 
ally he was sometimes a dignified 
and venerable old gentleman, may 
be said to have altered but little in 
tho course of centuries. Always 
the type of old age, in whatever 
play he appeared, he now and then 
represented its nobler character- 
istics—simplicity, honesty, candour 
—but much more often showed the 
qualities that make it contemptible ; 
was the dotard, avaricious, cunning, 


* This was Cassandro in his most famous period (beginning in 1732) ; 
strange as it seems, he was created to fill the part of the serious father in those 
pieces in which Pantalone was used as the ridiculous old man. 
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amorous, and vain, who has figured 
in all comedy from Aristophanes 
downwards. Pantalone was always 
a Venetian, and very often a mer- 
chant—sometimes rich, sometimes 
very poor—who was the father of 
two marriageable girls, as the stage 
merchant still so frequently is. 
That these girls and their lovers, 
aided by the invariable valet and 
soubrette, perpetually plagued and 
cheated him, we need hardly say; 
filial obedience is a virtue rarely 
insisted upon in the drama—except, 
possibly, on the modern French 
stage. 

According to Riccoboni, the fa- 
vourite type of Pantalone at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 
was 3, simple and upright old man, 
constantly in love, and as constantly 
the dupe of a rival, a servant, or 
his mistress; but it hardly seems 
likely that, having placed an old 
man in such a position, a dramatist 
of that period would not heighten 
the comedy of the situation as much 
as possible, by making him in every 
way ridiculous. And. Pasquale, 
Cornelio, Facanappa, Cassandro, 
and Il Biscegliese, who may all be 
classed with Pantalone—of whom, 
indeed, only two can be said to be in 
any way different types—were all of 
them much more frequently foolish 
and contemptible, than in any way 
redeemed by worthier qualities. 

The two among them that to 
some extent stand out—Cassandro 
and I] Biscegliese—do so in virtue 
of the invariability of their charac- 
ters, not of their great originality. 
Pantalone might well be exactly 
like either, without changing his 
name; but Cassandro could only 
be like one particular kind of Pan- 
talone—miserly above all things, 
irascible, unscrupulous, and cun- 
ning *—and II Biscegliese was al- 
ways the typical inhabitant of the 


originally, 
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little town after which he was 
named ; speaking its curious, whin- 
ing dialect, and preserving all its 
rustic prejudices; slow, bigoted, and 
dull, but always honest and unso- 
phisticated. 

As companion of Pantalone, we 
often finda personage of a somewhat 
similar character—IJ/ Dotture (gene- 
rally a doctor of laws, or a man of 
science; not often an ordinary 
M.D.). He is a Bolognese, and 
usually bears the name of Graziano, 
or Baloardo Grazian. Another type, 
created a little later—the former 
dates from 1560—was called Ba- 
lanzoni Lombarda, but probably 
differed only from Graziano in de- 
tails resulting from the mannerisms 
of Bernardino and Roderigo Lom- 
bardi, his creators ; except, indeed, 
that he was nearly always a doctor 
of medicine. 

Il Dottore was a pedant, a per- 
petual chatterer, sometimes really 
learned, sometimes an ignorant im- 
postor ; he interlarded all his sen- 
tences with scraps of Latin, or with 
classical allusions generally entirely 
misapplied. He was an admirable 
contrast to the Harlequin, or to 
the Scaramuccia, with whom he 
often had scenes of discussion of 
scientific subjects—his pedantry 
and the naive ignorance of his 
interlocutor coming into contact, 
generally to the advantage of the 
latter. 


His appearance may easily be 


guessed. He was clad always in 
black, wearing from the middle of 
the sixteenth century to about 1650 
along legal robe, but afterwards a 
shorter and less imposing garment. 
He wore a black half-mask, and 
his cheeks were generally of the 
deepest purple—a somewhat un- 
feeling allusion, it is said, to a wine- 
mark on the face of an advocate at 
Bologna. 

The Notary, who generally made 
18 appearance in the last scene of 
an Italian comedy, was a smaller 
edition of the Doctor. Pompous, 
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stout, and spectacled, he entered 
with rejoicing to draw up the con- 
tract of marriage between the 
happy lovers, his joy arising not 
merely from the prospect of the 
handsome fee he was to pocket, but 
from the hope of wedding festivi- 
ties to come, at which he should 
assuredly be of all the guests most 
constant to the bottle and the well- 
filled dishes. 

The mention of these characters 
brings naturally to the mind that 
of Tartaglia, who, though one of 
the four regular ‘masks’ of Italian 
comedy (the other three were 
Brighella, Truffaldino, and Pan- 
talone), did not in point of fact 
wear a mask at all, unless his enor- 
mous blue spectacles might be held 
to take the place of one. He did 
not generally fill a very important 
part, but his characteristics were 
very clearly defined; they were, 
indeed, so strongly marked that, 
while they rendered him exceed- 
ingly amusing for a time, they 
would have become wearisome and 
annoying had he appeared in many 
long scenes. Hestammered fright- 
fully—this was the chief of them ; 
and this, added to his strong 
Neapolitan accent, would have 
made him unendurable had he 
played a character of any promi- 
nence ; but as the notary, the judge, 
or the apothecary, appearing only in 
a brief scene or two, he made great 
merriment with his hesitating and 
yet pompous stupidity. 

Tartaglia is properly very large 
and very fat, with a defiant ex- 
pression which covers the most 
enormous cowardice. Beltrani, of 
Verona, said to have been his 
creator, dressed him in a green 
jacket with a few yellow stripes, 
short green pantaloons, and a great 
white collar ; his face was always 
beardless, and his head bald. To- 
day, however, he wears a large 
white periwig of the time of 
Louis XV., and the three-cornered 
hat and the coat of the same period, 
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the coat being always green, 
Tartaglia’s distinctive colour. 

It is difficult to give any exam- 
ples of the wit of a character to 
whose sayings a stammer so often 
gave their principal point, some- 
times simply by the droll effect 
which this involuntary hesitation 
always has (when it is not painful), 
sometimes by dwelling on or iter- 
ating one syllable or word, so as 
to produce a sort of pun, and 
sometimes by emphasising in a 
similar way some word containing 
a political or personal allusion. For 
a ‘hit’ of the last sort Tartaglia 
was once punished by imprisonment 
for a week, and by a cruel prohibi- 
tion from wearing for a month his 
favourite blue spectacles. 

We have now spoken of three 
out of the four masks which ap- 
peared regularly in almost every 
one of the comedies dell’ arte. At 


least as important as any is the 
fourth, Brighella, originally the 


‘villain of the piece,’ and if after- 
wards a little less entirely repulsive, 
always quite without redeeming 
qualities. At first he would stab 
yon in the back, not only ‘as soon 
as look at you,’ but a great deal 
sooner ; he betrayed women, picked 
pockets, lied incessantly, and fied 
from any man who was not too old 
to fight, or a greater coward than 
himself. As time went on, he left 
off assassinating, and perhaps be- 
came more -amusing; buat never 
ceased to be the most obsequious, 
insinuating, honey - tongued of 
scoundrels. He was originally a 
Bergamese—sometimes, as we have 
said, he is called the brother of 
Arlecchino—and his earlier dress, 
of white linen bordered with green, 
was meant to show that he was 
from the country; but his nature 
is so essentially that of the polished 
villain of cities, that, as is always 
the case, his costume in time was 
modified to suit it. In its most 
modern form it has to a certain 
extent lost its significance, and is 
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more a comic mixture of garments 
of different periods than the charac. 
teristic costume it once was. It is 
still, however, white bordered with 
green; and the half-mask, from 
beneath which a moustache of ma- 
licious curl peeps forth, is still of a 
dark brown or olive green. 

Of the company of Antonio 
Sacchi, for which Carlo Gozzi wrote 
his famous fairy plays, the Bri. 
ghella, Atanasio Zanoni, was among 
the most prominent members, 
though the Truffaldino was Sacchi 
himself, the Tartaglia Fiorilli (said 
to have been unrivalled in the 
character), and the Pantalone, the 
celebrated Darbés. Of all the parts 
which Gozzi wrote for Zanoni, per- 
haps the best and most original 
was that in L’Angellino Belverde, 
where Brighella is a court poet, 
perpetually composing doggreé 
verse, and always on the look-out 
to make sure of a good place in the 
will of his aged mistress, Queen 
Tartagliona, mother of Tartaglia 
It is satisfactory to be able to add 
that his cunning meets with the 
fullest punishment—at the end of 
the play he is transformed into 4 
donkey. 

This Zanoni, like several of the 
greatest of Italian masked actors, 
was a highly educated man. He 
entered Sacchi’s Venetian troupe 
partly from a love of the stage, and 
partly, we may guess, from another 
love, for he subsequently married 
his manager’s sister. He was dis 
tinguished for his exquisite delivery, 
his grace, animation, and finesse, 
and the brilliancy of his impromptt 
repartees. Like many stage vil 
lains, he was off the stage the most 
inoffensive and popular of men. 

Beltrame and Fenocchio wer 
little more than variations of Br- 
ghella; and a name which Moliér 
has made more widely known than 
any, perhaps, that we have met 
tioned—Scapino—was used for 4 
type almost identical, except that if 
was more the merry and cunning 
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valet, less the dangerous villain. 
His character was fixed, if not. ab- 
solutely created, by Angelo Beolco, 
surnamed Ruzzante, one of the most 
brilliant of Italian writers ofcomedy ; 
who also was the first exactly to 
define Arlecchino, Pantalone, and 
Il Dottore.. Ruzzante’s plays were 
written entirely in various provin- 
cial dialects, and he himself always 
played the principal character—a 
peasant, who varied, like the crea- 
tions of the English Robson, from 
the merest buffoon to an almost 
tragic compound of rustic power 
and passion. 

We cannot here attempt to de- 
scribe and distinguish between the 
innumerable clowns or comic ser- 
vants, who may be said to range 
from Scapino to the Italian counter- 
part of our Jack Pudding or Merry 
Andrew. Many of the later ones 
do not belong to the class of 
‘masks’ at all; are in no way 
connected with the true commedia 
dell’ arte; of these we need only 
mention the names—Stenterello (a 
Tuscan), Gianduja (a Piedmontese), 
Meneghino (of Milan), Zacometo, 
formerly Momolo (of Venice)—and 
characterise them generally as 
either types of foolish countrymen, 
or the half-witted jesters who are 
still, at English fairs, the com- 
panions of professors of magic. 

Earlier than most of these, but 
not greatly differing from them, 
were the Bertoldos, Pagliaccios, 
and Peppe-Nappas, who were all 
very like the French Pierrot; and 
the better known Tabarino was of 
the same class, though he developed 
later into a sort of burlesque Cagli- 
ostro—but a Cagliostro of the mar- 
ket-place and the fair, bien entendu. 
His jests are still the stock-in-trade 
of every booth-buffoon, though, 
indeed, he probably succeeded to 
many of them by inheritance. It 
is he who teaches us to make fifty 
pairs of shoes in half-an-hour—by 
cutting off the tops of fifty pairs of 
boots; who shows that invalids are 
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the persons that behave. most dis- 
respectfully to doctors — because 
they always put out their tongues 
at them; and who tells us how to 
play a hundred mischievous tricks, 
not all remarkable for decorum, 
In fact, his jokes are very much 
the jokes of Harlequin at one stage 
of his development ; and there is no 
real line of demarcation to bedrawn 
between certain stages of Scapino, 
Piero, Arlecchino, Bertoldo, Taba- 
rino, Stenterello, Truffaldino, and 
Pagliaccio, except that of differing 
dialects and periods. 

Between all these and Scara- 
muccia (and his brethren, Pasquino 
and Pasquariello) there is a certain 
difference; it is not great, but it 
exists, as the distinct variation 
from their dress shows. Scara- 
muccia is always clothed entirely 
in black, and his face is ghastly 
white ; he is a valet, certainly, but 
his character bears at least as strong 
a likeness to that of Il Capitano as 
to Pagliaccio’s. He is boastful and 
amorous (with unvarying want of 
success), and traces his descent 
from a royal family, owner of 
many magnificent countries not to 
be found in any map. 

Of the stock lovers of Italian 
comedy — Lelio, Orazio, Isabella, 
Fioranetta—we need not speak, nor 
of the soubrettes Colwmbina and 
Betta ; lovers and chambermaids 
are much the same all the world 
over. There remains to be noticed 
one other mask, popular alike 
among the ancient Romans, the 
Italians of to-day, and in a humbler 
form the English—a character en- 
tirely depraved, and yet universally 
loved; a wife-beater, a murderer, 
and a mocker, adored of all wives 
and children—Pulcinella, Polichi- 
nelle, Punch. He was not the 
associate of what we may call the 
classical masks—Brighella and the 
rest—but we find him often with 
Scaramuccia, and often the centre 
and chief character of pieces com- 
posed expressly for him. His cos- 
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tume varied greatly, though he was 
always distinguished by the hump- 
back, the protuberant belly, and 
the immense nose of to-day; he 
was now clothed in gaudy yellow, 
red, and blue; now entirely in 
white (always a favourite costume 
with Italian jesters) ; sometimes he 
would wear a cocked hat, sometimes 
an almost flat cap of many colours ; 
now and then a long nondescript 
head-dress something like a night- 
cap; even his half-mask and his 
stick he did not always carry; yet 
he always stood apart from the 
crowd of jesters, even in Naples, 
where he least resembled our Eng- 
lish Punch, who has perbaps pre- 
served the characteristics of the 
original Roman Maccus more closely 
than any other of his descendants. 
It must be said, though, that 
Pulcinella differs in several re- 
spects from Punch. He is not 
nearly so cruel as the old rascal of 
our puppet-shows ; he is slower 
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generally in his movements and 
speech, having, indeed, in some 
Italian cities an indolent, sleepy 
delivery, which gives a fresh point 
to his bitter sayings; with less 
active wickedness, he has the addi. 
tional vice of laziness, of which no 
one ever accused our energetic 
wielder of the wooden weapon. 

At heart, though, Pulcinella is 
Punch as essentially as our English 
clown is the original Italian Arlec- 
chino, our Bobadil the Capitano, 
Italy is the native land of the 
masks, and all other countries are 
her imitators. The conjuror of the 
country fair, the cheap-jack of the 
village-green, even the showman, 
whose Pan-pipes and drum proclaim 
the coming of Panch and Judy— 
purveyors of wit and practical fun 
for uncultivated minds—are humble 
cousins of the same family as the 
masks of Italian extemporaneous 
comedy. 

Epwarp Ross, 
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THE BATTLES OF PEACE. 


F the news that a great battle had 
been fought by English sol- 
diers, not on some distant Asian or 
Indian field, but in the very heart 
of our island, in which the killed 
and wounded amounted to more 
than seven thousand men, were 
flashed through the wires of the 
telegraph, the intelligence would 
stir the nation to the very heart. 
It would produce a temporary 
stupor. It would take hours before 
we could realise the magnitude of 
the loss. But when calm had to 
some extent returned, and when 
the most cruel doubts of personal 
anxiety had been solved, one general 
and widespread feeling would be 
common to usall. We should ask 
—supposing victory to have been 
on our side—what object had been 
secured by the carnage? What 


was the practical, material gain, 
every man would inquire, for which 
so much suffering had been bravely 


encountered ? And in making such 
an inquiry it would not be of money 
that we should think. It would not 
be of territory, except in so far as 
the preservation of the unstained 
sanctity of our native soil was con- 
cerned. It would rather be ques- 
tioned what was the gain to the 
national honour; impersonating 
under that phrase the defence of 
our land, our homes, and our fami- 
lies, and the rolling back, at least 
toa very distant future, of the 
black menace of war. 

Some feeling of this kind must 
have attended on the arrival of 
tidings of the events of that brief 
and glorious campaign, fought early 
in the present century, which 
secured to England, and to a great 
extent to Europe, forty years of 
peace. The British and Hanoverian 
troops engaged in the battle of 


Waterloo had 2,432 killed and 
9,528 wounded on that hardly con- 
tested field. At Quatre Bras Wel- 
lington lost 350 killed and 2,380 
wounded. Thus we may say, in 
round numbers, that the price of 
blood paid by England for the effort 
which finally crushed the intolerable 
tyranny of Napoleon Buonaparte 
was 3,000 lives and the laceration 
of 12,000 men. This was the price 
we paid for a repose of forty 
years. The rate, thus calculated, 
if spread over the ensuing period 
for which protection was obtained 
by the prestige of that great 
battle, would be only 75 deaths and 
300 other casualties per annum. 
Fierce as was the struggle, and 
noble as was the stand, the penalty 
does not seem disproportionate to 
the result obtained. 

The concentration of suffering is 
the feature which most powerfully 
affects the imagination. Thus the 
account of a fierce battle affects us 
more than that of a war in the course 
of which, though really a larger 
amount of casualties may have oc- 
curred, there have been no brilliant 
or critical passages of arms. It is 
the same with the battles of peace. 
When we hear of sudden loss of 
life and limb in a colliery explosion 
or-in a railway collision, we are 
affected in proportion to the num- 
bers of the killed and wounded. 
The same number of casualties, if 
spread out over a period of days or 
of weeks, affects us only with a 
comparative feebleness of impres- 
sion. But many a thoughtful man 
will rub his eyes, and be inclined to 
ask ‘ What is the gain attendant on 
so cruel a loss?’ when he is told 
that the actual number of persons 
killed was 1,290, and of those 
wounded 5,755, being 7,045 in all, 
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in the course of the ordinary work- 
ing of the railways of the United 
Kingdom in the year 1875. The pro- 
portion between killed and wounded 
does not very materially differ in the 
two cases; the wounded on the field 
of battle being 42, and those on the 
railway lines 44, to every ten killed 
on the spot. 

It is true that the loss, heavy as 
it is, is not quite half so severe as 
that which occurred during those four 
days of June 1815 to which we have 
referred. But the former is an an- 
nual list. Not only so, but it seems to 
be an increasing list. The last General 
Report made by Captain Tyler tothe 
Board of Trade dwells chiefly on 
that class of railway accidents which 
is the smallest in point of number ; 
and gives no comparison of the 
total sum of casualties year after 
year. But we can gather from its 
statements that the casualties 
amongst officers and servants of 
railway companies or of contractors, 
which were 3,603 in 1874, had risen 
to 4,383 in 1875. From another 
source we have ascertained that the 
average number of railway servants 
killed and wounded per annum in 
the years 1872, 1873, 7874, and 1875 
has been 2,990. This great in- 
crease of casualties is a subject 
of more importance to the nation, 
althongh it may less immediately 
appeal to the apprehension of the 
traveller, than that reduction in the 
number of passengers killed from 
causes beyond their own control 
which isso prominently put forward 
on the first page of Captain Tyler’s 
report as to give something of the 
couleur de rose to that document, 
unless it be more carefully studied 
than is the wont of most general 
readers. 

The maintenance of the internal 
communications of this country, so 
far as they depend on the service 
of the locomotive, is effected by a 
large body of picked men, of whom 
it may be said, with justice, that they 
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both require and evince the posses. 
sion of as highan order of intellectual 
and moral merit as can be held to 
characterise any army in the world, 
As far as actually looking death in 
the face goes, it is only on the eve of 
some great battle that the expecta. 
tion of the soldier is necessarily 
more fatal than that of the railway 
engine-driver, guard, or poiritsman, 
The demands made on the anxions 
watchfulness of the latter are in. 
comparably more constant, unvary- 
ing, and prolonged than is the case 
with the soldier. The railway sig. 
nalman is on sentry duty for ten, 
twelve, fourteen, or even sixteen 
hours at a time, discharging a duty 
more arduous and more responsible 
than that of the three or four hours 
of the patrol of an armed sentry. 
The individualising of responsi- 
bility is far greater in the case of 
the railway servant than in that of 
the rank and file of the army. It 
is out of this army of peace that an 
annual loss, which has ascended in 
four years from 2,032 to 4,383, has 
to be supplied. 

It may be hoped that it is impos. 
sible for the English public to grasp 
this very ugly fact without the er- 
pression of a loud demand for 
information as to what is the na- 
tional gain secured by this costly 
annual hecatomb. It is easy to re. 
ply to such a question by magnificent 
generalities, to speak of the fifty- 
eight millions per annum eared 
by the railway companies, and 4 
the far greater amount of annul 
production which has been stimt- 
lated and fostered by the spread 0 
the railway system. All that is trae, 
but it is irrelevant. The question i 
not—‘ Can we afford to pay a tal 
of 7,000 killed and wounded pe 
year for the maintenance of om 
railway system?’ but ‘ What is t 
in the conduct of our railway sys 
tem which causes so heavy a list 0 
annual casualties?’ and, that a 
certained, ‘What is the gain, firs 
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to the nation, and secondly to the 
proprietors of railways, secured by 
that particular feature of the rail- 
way system ?’ 

It is obvious to every mechanic 
that one very potent cause of danger 
exists, and is developed in various 
degrees, on the railways of the 
United Kingdom. That cause is 
the fact that streams of traffic run- 
ning at different velocities are con- 
ducted over the same lines of rail. 
In almost all cases of collision the 
immediate cause is the contact of 
srapidly moving train with a train 
or portion of a train which is more 
slowly moving, or which is at rest. 
Such a casualty as the meeting of 













































































iD two engines on the same line is now 
urs Cmparatively rare. But there can 
be no doubt that such an occur- 








rence ought to be made practically 
impossible, and hedged round by 
the severest penalties. In 1875, 
out of 164 collisions, 7 were be- 
tween meeting engines or trains, 91 
were collisions between following 
trains, or at stations and junctions. 
Neither the report of Captain Tyler, 
nor the returns included in the ap- 
pendix to the same, throw much 
light on any direct attempt to classify 
the accidents according to their 
main causes. Detailed causes are 
abundantly specified; but this very 
minuteness of detail tends to throw 
dust in the eyes of anyone who 
seeks to prosecute such a serious 
inquiry as that which we are now 
attempting. The various tables 
annexed to the report include a re- 
tun of broken axles, occupying 38 
pages, and a return of broken 
tires, filling 46 pages; but no state- 
ment of the number of killed and 
wounded per railway. There is, 
indeed, an ‘ Abstract of the acci- 
dents which have been reported on 
by the inspecting officers of the 
department during the year 1875, 
classified according to the class of 
each accident, and the causes to 
which it way be attributed.’ This 
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table, however, contains ‘train ac- 
cidents’ alone; and thus excludes 
that far larger number of casualties 
which are directly caused by the 
interference of different streams of 
traffic, but which are only mur- 
derous to individual sufferers, and 
not injurious to the carriages or the 
engines. Even in this table the per- 
sonal injuries are not totalled. We 
are thus restricted, as far as the 
statistics furnished by the Board of 
Trade go, to the very limited field of 
inquiry into train accidents proper 
—that is to say, tothe causes of 1,206 
out of the 7,045 casualties reported 
to have occurred during the year. 

It cannot for a moment be sup- 
posed that it was the object of the 
gallant officer who drew up the 
report in question to leave any 
doubt on the most important part of 
the whole question he discussed. 
Parliament has prescribed the forms 
of returns to be made by the rail- 
way companies. . But it may well 
be held to be the case that, in the 
discussions which preceded the pre- 
paration of the parliamentary sche- 
dules, every effort was used by the 
various counsel for the railway 
companies to secure such forms 
as should give the very minimum of 
information as to the profitable 
character of any part of the com- 
plex business of the companies. 
And when the English are com- 
pared with the French, the Indian, 
or even many of the American 
returns, it cannot be denied that 
the companies have been eminently 
successful in attaining that object. 
The relative cost and earning of 
the mineral traffic, for example, is 
a matter on which the Government, 
the public, and the shareholders are 
up to this moment absolutely in the 
dark. 

Turning, then, to the very re- 
stricted field of investigation af- 
forded by Captain Tyler’s report, we 
find the train accidents, as they are 
called, vary in number from 1 to 25 
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on the various railways on which 
they occurred. Absolute number, 
however, tells us little. There 
was one accident on the North and 
South-Western Junction, and one on 
the Great Southern and Western 
Railways. But the length of the 
first line is 5 miles, and that of the 
latter 465 miles. It is not, indeed, 
so much the length of each line into 
which we have to inquire, as into 
the amount and character of its 
traffic. The number of passengers 
who were carried over the five 
miles of line is not given. - The 
number of passenger journeys over 
the Great Southern and Western 
in 1875 was 8,219,000. But even 
this statement is inadequate as a 
basis of comparison. We ought to 
know not only the number, but the 
average length and other details, of 
these passenger journeys, in order to 
arrive at definite statistical results. 
Here the foreign accounts are all 
luminous, the English accounts 
hopelessly obscure. 

Even thus, certain features, indis- 
tinct indeed, but highly suggestive, 
stand out from the darkness of the 
report. The number of passenger 
journeys on the London and North- 
Western Railway in 1875 was 
44,829,000. That on the Metro- 
politan Railway was nearly as large, 
43,614,000. The average length of 
each journey, it is true, is not given. 
But as the.receipts from the former 
were 174 times those from the latter, 
the length of the respective average 
journeys may be assumed to be ap- 
proximately in that proportion. It 
would, therefore, seem at the first 
glance asif thenumber of twenty-five 
accidents on the London and North- 
Western gave a greater expectation 
of safety than the two accidents or 
the Metropolitan line. But another 
element has to be borne in mind. 
The average interval between the 
trains isa more important question, 
as regards safety, than the number 
of passengers conveyed, or than the 
length of a passenger journey. 
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The crowding of the passenger 
traffic on the rails may be to some 
degree indicated by the intervals 
between the trains. According to 
the elaborate and excellent analysis 
published by Mr. W. Fleming, under 
the title of The Index to the Rail- 
way System, the average interval 
between the trains on the Metropo. 
litan line is 7 minutes, while that on 
the London and North-Western line 
is 24 minutes. Even this by no 
means fairly represents the case; 
for the traffic of the Metropolitan 
is crowded into a smaller number of 
hours than that of the London and 
North-Western, on which line the 
nightly activity is far greater than 
on the shorter urban railway. A 
very rough comparison of these 
data shows how far superior is the 
result of the working of the Metro. 
politan line as far as safety is con. 
cerned, even on the assumption 
that the danger increases in pro. 
portion as the margin between the 
trains decreases. In point of fact, 
it cannot be doubted that it in. 
creases in a much more rapid pro. 
gression. 

The Metropolitan Railway, no 
doubt, carries a far larger propor. 
tion of passengers free from any 
accident than is the case on any 
line of a mixed traffic. The trains, 
indeed, follow one another with a 
perilous rapidity; but the speed 
of the following trains is approxi- 
mately equal. The mineral traffic 
on this line is of the very smallest 
proportionate amount; only 2°3 per 
cent. of the total receipts being de- 
rived from this source. We there- 
fore find in fact, what we might 
anticipate from theory, that, where 
the two descriptions of business are 
mixed, the maximum of safety in 
railway travelling coincides with 
the minimum amount of miner 
traffic. 

We may obtain more tangible 
results by another process. If we 
divide the total number of passet- 
ger journeys on any line by the 
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length of that line, we obtain a 
rate of passenger traffic per mile. 
It is true that this rate is not an 
absolute unit for comparison, in- 
asmuch as the length of the jour- 
neys, as before remarked, is not 
given. But, on the other hand, 
this mode of calculation includes, in 
an approximately truthful manner, 
the element of time. And, as the 
great majority of casualties occur at 
stations and junctions, it is rather to 
the number of stoppages than to the 
length of line between theseveral sta- 
tions, that the degree of risk attaches. 
For these reasons it would seem 
that a comparison between the rate 
of traffic per mile carried on any 
line, and the number of casualties 
which occur in the conduct of such 
traffic, must be highly instructive. 
If it be complained that the results 
are not absolutely accurate, the 
reply is, that they are the most 
precise at which the accounts given 
by the companies allow the investi- 
gator at present to arrive. 

The seven thousand casualties 
occurring in 1875 have taken 
place, to use round numbers, in 
the running of 200,000,000 train 
miles, of which nearly half were 
ran by passenger trains, and rather 
more than half by either goods or 
mineral trains. The actual weight 
of the 500,000,000 passengers con- 
veyed is about one-sixth of that 
of the 200,000,000 tons of goods 
and minerals conveyed—the latter 
item, minerals, being ratber more 
than double the weight of all other 
merchandise taken together, as 
well as being probably carried, on 
the average, for greater distances. 
As to the average weights of the 
respective trains, the English com- 
panies furnish no information what- 
ever. On the principal French 
railways the average weight of a 
goods train is 2°32 times that ofa 
passenger train. On the Indian 
railways, where the passenger traffic 
18 proportionately very large, the 
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average goods train weighs 2°12 
times as much as the average pas- 
senger train. On the French lines 
the weight of passengers is 5°5 per 
cent. of the gross weight of the 
passenger trains. On the Indian 
lines it is 11°8 per cent. The net 
weight of goods on the French 
lines is 38°5, and on the Indian 
lines is 32°7 per cent. of the total 
weight of the goods trains, including 
vehicles and load. 

If we apply figures taken from 
the average of the above statistical 
details to the English railways, we 
shall find that, while the passenger 
traffic may be represented by the 
figure of 400,000,000 tons gross, 
the goods traffic will be repre- 
sented by the figure of 200,000,000 
tons, and the mineral traffic by 
that of 400,coo,cco tons gross. 
The relative bulk of these dif- 
ferent branches of traffic is thus 
to some extent indicated. But the 
immediate point we have in view is 
the mode in which the conveyance 
of the 400,000,000 gross tons of 
mineral traffic interferes with the 
safety of the 500,000,000 pas- 
sengers. The point where we are 
now left in the dark is the dif- 
ference between the length of the 
average passenger journey and the 
distance to which minerals or goods 
are conveyed. The only authority 
who throws much light on this 
subject is M. de Franqueville, to 
whose patient researches into the 
régime of our public works we are 
so much indebted. This author 
estimates the average length of a 
passenger journey in England at 
8°68 miles, and the average distance 
for which a ton of merchandise is 
conveyed at 36 miles. Taking 
these figures, we find that a pas- 
senger traffic of 3,472,000,000 
ton-miles—that is, of tons of gross 
weight of train and passengers 
conveyed for one mile—bhas to keep 
its place on the rails together 
with 7,200,000,000 ton-miles of 
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merchandise traffic, and with 
14,400,000,000 ton-miles of mineral 
traffic; the latter, as a rule, being 
conveyed at from two-thirds to one- 
half the velocity of the passenger 
trains. 

We may new be somewhat pre- 
pared for the statement that, while 
on the Metropolitan Railway, with a 
traffic of 3,355,000 passengers per 
mile per annum, and a mineral 
traffic which may almost be taken 
at zero (as it is not allowed to in- 
terfere with the passenger time- 
table or rates of running), only 4 
passengers were injured out of 
43,600,000 conveyed in 1875, the 
Midland Railway, with a passenger 
traffic of only 24,376 passengers per 
mile per annum, but with a mineral 
traffic so heavy that, in spite of its 
low tariff of from one-half to two- 
thirds ofa penny per ton net per mile, 
it contributes 274 per cent. of the 
total gross revenue of the railway, 
killed and injured 124 persons out 
of 27,764,000 passengers conveyed. 
These figures, it must be borne in 
mind, represent only about one- 
sixth of the actual railway casual- 
ties. But they are the only figures 
tabulated by Captain Tyler ; and the 
question of the distribution of the 
total number of casualties is one 


which is thus unavoidably left to 


inference. If the proportion of all 
kinds of casualties be the same that 
obtains in the case of the casualties 
from train accidents alone, the Mid- 
jand would have to account for 677 
deaths and wounds within the year, 
and the Metropolitan for 22. 
Keeping, however, to the figures 
actually tabulated by Captain 
Tyler, we find that less than one 
person to every ten million pas- 
sengers was injured by train acci- 
dents on the Metropolitan Railway 
in 1875, while one person to every 
224,000 passengers was killed or 
wounded on the Midland. The 
ratio of safety was therefore more 
than 44 to 1 in favour of the exclu- 
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sively passenger line; and this was 
the case notwithstanding the great 
additional strain thrown upon the 
officers of the latter by the more 
rapid succession of the trains. Thus, 
while the risk from this cause is 34 
to 1 against the Metropolitan, the 
actual safety is more than 44 to 1 in 
its favour. 

These statements are not matters 
of opinion; they are simple statis. 
tical facts. The numbers of casual- 
ties, and the numbers of passenger 
journeys on the lines on which they 
occurred, will be found on the sth 
page of Captain Tyler’s General Re- 
port for 1876. Is ita matter of small 
interest to the public to ascertain 
why, on a line which carries 34 mil- 
lions of passengers per mile, there 
should not be quite so much as 
one casualty to every 10,000,000 
passengers, while on another line, 
which carries 24,000 passengers per 
mile, there should be a casualty out 
of every 224,000 so carried? To 
attribute such an enormous dif- 
ference in safety to a corresponding 
difference in the care and watchful- 
ness with which the two lines in 
question are worked, would be as 
unjust as it would be absurd. It 
would be to throw a stigma on one 
regiment of the great railway army, 
which, no doubt, is as deserving 
of the public confidence as any 
other body of men in the service. 
For the mechanical result—that is 
to say, for such a high number of 
collisions on the line on which, 
judging by the numbers of pas- 
sengers alone, there ought to be 
44 times the expectation of safety 
which exists on the more thronged 
thoroughfare of the Metropolitan 
Railway—there must be a mechani- 
cal cause. Nor is that cause far to 
seek. 

Of the 27,764,297 passengers 
conveyed by the Midland Rail- 
way Company (exclusive of season 
tickets) in 1875, 24,936,099 were 
third-class. If, therefore, we allow 
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the fare of a penny farthing per mile, 
that price cannot be in excess of the 
truth. The sum received for pas- 
senger traffic was 1,567,083., which, 
at that fare, would be equal to a 
movement of 264,000 passengers 
over the entire length of the line in 
a year, or 880 per diem, taking 300 
working days to the year. The 
sum received for minerals was a 
little more than that received from 
passengers, being 1,663,8361. We 
learn from the railway papers that 
the Midland is charging ‘55d. per 


ton per mile for the carriage of coal. ° 


But, to be on the safe side, we will 
take the rate at o-7d. This gives a 
mean distance of a little over 49 
miles for the 11,507,972 tons of 
minerals carried by the Midland in 
1875, which is equivalent to a trans- 
port of nearly 500,000 tons over 
the entire length of the line in a 
year, or 1,666 tons so carried per 
diem. The 880 passengers will 
weigh under 59 tons, and if the 
tare is 19 ‘to 1,as on the French 
lines, the passenger trains will 
weigh 1,121 tons perdiem. Onthe 
same showing the mineral trains 
will weigh 4,320 tons per diem. 
As to the merchandise traffic,we have 
not the means of arriving so nearly 
at its weight; but as the gross 
tonnage is rather over two-thirds of 
the mineral tonnage, it may per- 
haps be taken at 3,000 tons per 
diem. The merchandise traffic is 
conveyed in better vehicles and 
ata more rapid speed than the 
mineral traffic; and when it is of a 
superior character to the lowest 
class, such as manure, bricks, &c. 
(which ought to rank with minerals), 
may fairly be expected to run at the 
same velocity as the passenger 
trains. Wefind, then, that a passen- 
ger traffic of 1,121 tons, or a passen- 
ger and merchandise traffic of 4,121 
tons, per diem, running at an ordi- 
nary velocity, is so interfered with 
by the conveyance along the same 
lines of rail of a slow mineral traffic 
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of 4,320 tons perdiem, thatthe results 
we have indicated are the conse- 
quence. If we have allowed, as is 


very possible, too large a proportion 
of empty seats in the passenger 
trains, the disproportion will be 
we have esti- 


even greater than 
mated. 

It thus appears that, to earn 274 
per cent. of the gross revenue of 
the Midland Railway, considerably 
more than half the work of the line 
is performed, and that, considering 
the difference in the rates of speed 
maintained, the rails, sidings, and 
stations of the company are occupied 
by the mineral traffic to a far 
greater extent than by the entire 
passenger and merchandise traffic 
taken together. What is the financial 
result is a question that may here- 
after be raised. But the question 
now before us is the cost not of 
money, but of life and limb. The 
difference between an accident rate 
of 1 in 10,000,000 and one of 1 in 
224,000 appears to be attributable 
to no other cause than the inter- 
ference with the thin stream of 
passenger traffic, in the latter case, 
by nearly four times its amount 
in the gross tonnage of slow mineral 
traffic. 

The Midland, as being the line 
most dependent on mineral traffic 
of any that enters London, naturally 
suggests itself as the example to 
be contrasted with the purely, or 
almost purely, passenger lines. But 
similar lessons are to be learned 
almost wherever we look. The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway has a 
higher passenger traffic than any line 
not touching London, amounting to 
nearly 79,000 passengers per mile. 
The rate of casualties on this line 
in 1875 was about 1 in 280,000, or 
25 per cent. lower than on the 
Midland, although the density of 
the passenger traffic was more than 
three times as great. This higher 
rate of safety, accompanying so 
much denser a traffic, is at once 
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explained by the remark that the 
proportion of mineral traffic on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire is only 
about two-thirds of that on the 
Midland, earning 17°8 instead of 
27°5 per cent. of gross revenue. 
Again, on the London and North- 
Western, the casualty rate for 1875 
was I in 315,000, or 124 per cent. 
better than on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. But the density of pas- 
senger traffic is also far less, being 
only 28,000 per mile, or about 28 
per cent. of the other density. We 
might therefore expect a pro- 
portionate increase in the safety of 
the travellers on this old and 
favourite line. But the difference 
in the proportion of the mineral 
traffic (which is 21°3 instead of 
17°8 per cent.) accounts for the 
comparatively small improvement 
in the mathematical expectation of 
safety. 

It is not the case that mineral 
traffic is in itself necessarily dan- 
gerous. On those lines where it 


forms the real bulk of the traffic, and 
where the passenger carriages wait 


upon the heavy trade, safety is not 
disturbed. On the Festiniog line the 
latter vehicles earn only about one- 
fifth of the revenue. On the Taff Vale 
Railway the passenger receipts are 
not much more than a seventh part 
of the income. Neither of these 
lines figures in the report of Captain 
Tyler. But the earnings of the 
former line are 1,800l. per mile, and 
those of the latter 6,000. per mile. 
This latter rate of income is higher 
than that of either the Midland or 
the London and North-Western 
Railway. Thus, while a traffic of 
one description may be conveyed 
with a great amount of safety, 
whether it be a heavy traffic 
amounting to 6,ooo/. per mile per 
annum or a passenger traffic 
amounting to as much as 38,o00l. 
per mile per annum, the attempt to 
conduct a mixed traffic, in which 
the slow and heavy vehicles inter- 
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fere with the transit of the rapid 
trains, proves to be in point of fact 
attended with a danger that appears 
to increase as a direct function of 
the amount of the slower and 
heavier transport. 

If we assume that each class of 
traffic, taken alone, is equally safe, 
it wil] be allowable, for the sake of 
investigation, to divide the total 
number of casualties over the total 
amount of work done, estimated in 
tons moved. If we take these as 
tons of net weight, we have to 


‘compare the results of a passenger 


traffic of 34,000,000 tons with that 
of a merchandise traffic of twenty 
times the amount, and of a mineral 
traffic of twice the amount of the 
merchandise movement. If the 
distances for which the different 
kinds of traffic were conveyed could 
be taken into account, the dispropor- 
tion would be increased. But, on the 
simplest showing, we should have 
to attribute 233 casualties to the 
first department of transit, 2,270 to 
the second, and 4,642 to the third. 
We do not, of course, say that this 
is an exact division, and if we could 
compare, not the net weight, but 
that element which the companies 
so carefully conceal, the gross 
weight, multiplied by the average 
distance, other figures might be 
substituted. But it is hardly 
necessary to do more than allude to 
this theoretic distribution. If the 
34,000,00c tons of passengers were 
carried with the same safety as 
exists on the Metropolitan Railway, 
the total numberof casualties arising 
from train accidents to passengers 
would be reduced to 124 per annum, 
or about one-tenth of the actual 
amount, On the other hand, the 
experience ‘of the Taff Vale line 
shows that a heavy mineral traflic 
may be conducted without trai 
accidents. It is the interference of 
the heavy traffic with the light, 
when the latter regulates the time- 
tables of the line (with the punctual 
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observance of which the former is 
continually interfering), that is the 
source of mischief. The heavy non- 
passenger trains, in which, taken 
alone, even serious disarrangements 
need not be attended by loss of life, 
inflict on the light rapid trains, full 
of human freight, injuries of a fatal 
nature, when the two incompatible 
descriptions of traffic are carried 
over the same rails, or even over 
points of common intersection. 

By an extraordinary coincidence 
the weight of 133,000,000 tons, 
which the ‘ Railway Returns for 
England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland’ show to have been con- 
veyed over our railways in the year 
1875, is almost identical with the 
tonnage of coals raised from our 
collieries in the same year. The 
first figure is only approximately 
given, because the London and 
North-Western Railway Company 
choose to derange the Government 
returns by failing to distinguish 
between mineral and merchandise 
traffic. The latter is returned at 
133,306,486 tons. The cost of 
raising this quantity of coal is 
not stated. If we estimate it at 
5s. 2d. a ton, we have an amount of 
34,500,000/. sterling. The total sum 
received for the carriage of minerals 
by the railway companies was 
13,405,2831.; so that, admitting 
(which we can only do for the sake 
of argument) that the carriage of 
these minerals has not cost the 
railway companies more than they 
have received in freight, the work 
done in raising the coal will have 
been more than two and a half times 
as much (2°57) as that done in con- 
veying it over the railways. But 
what about the more important ele- 
ment of cost, that of human life 
and suffering? The fatal accidents 
reported in the mines in 1875 were 
1,161. The lowest proportion of 
railway casualties that, as before 
shown, we can attribute to the con- 
duct of the mineral traffic, is 4,672, 
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of which 855 have been fatal. 
Thus, taking no heed of wounds, 
and adopting a distribution of the 
causes of casualty which is cer- 
tainly a very favourable one to the 
mineral traffic, we find that the per- 
formance of two-fifths of the amount 
of work in the handling of coals on 
the railways, that has been applied 
to that mineral in raising it to the 
surface of the ground, has been 
attended by a loss of 73 per cent. 
of the number of persons killed 
during the latter operation. Taking 
the two ratios together, the work 
done in the transport of the coal has 
been nearly twice as fatal to human 
life in its character as that em- 
ployed in the winning of it. 

When we reflect on the many 
causes of peril to which the miner 
is exposed—peril of fire-damp, 
peril of choke-damp, peril of water, 
fatal falls of coal and roof, acci- 
dents in shafts, miscellaneous acci- 
dents on the surface and under- 
ground—when we recall the horror 
and sympathy which have been 
roused by a knowledge of the 
amount of the death-tax thus paid 
on coal—a life for every 120,000 
tons raised—and the efforts made by 
Parliament to ascertain and to re- 
move the causes—what shall we say 
of the far heavier rate of loss, 
taking work done into account, in- 
curred by the mineral traffic on our’ 
railways? A life is sacrificed, on 
the calculation above given, for 
every 156,000 tons conveyed over 
our lines. If we ask for what 
average distance these tons are con- 
veyed, the returns are silent. But 
as we know the sum which the 
companies have received for the 
service, we can calculate that if 
they have charged one penny per 
ton per mile, the mean distance will 
have been 34°7 miles. At the freight 
of -7d. per ton per mile, the mean 
distance will have been 49°57 miles. 
It results that it has cost as much 
human life to convey a given quan- 
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tity of coal for a distance of from 
fifty to sixty-eight miles by railway, 
as it has done to extract it from the 
bowels of the earth! 

No man conversant with me- 
chanics will allow that the natural 
and inseparable peril of conveying 
a hundred tons of minerals by rail- 
way for sixty-eight miles is in any 
way comparable to that which the 
miner has to face in order to bring 
the mineral to the surface. Four 
million tons of minerals were con- 
veyed on the Taff Vale line in 
1875 without a fatal casualty. Yet 
there are the figures before us. It 
follows that some great disregard 
of mechanical law is involved in 
our method of conveyance by rail- 
way. Can we now doubt that 
such disregard is mainly evinced 
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by attempting to conduct, over 
the same lines of rail, or over 
the same stations, junctions, cross- 
ings, inclines, and points of inter- 
section of traffic (where the great 
bulk of railway casualties occur), 
the two incompatible streams of 
passenger and mineral traffic ? The 
present mixed system costs us, on 
an approximate computation, a 
human life for every 156,000 tons 
of minerals conveyed by our rail- 
ways. As far as the servants of 
the companies are concerned, the 
annual number of reported casual. 
ties has more than doubled in four 
years. At what profit, or at what 
loss, to the proprietors of our rail- 
ways this perilous traffic is carried 
on is an independent and a very 
serious question. 


F. R. Conver, C.E. 


Erratum 


In the May number, page 588, the name of the author of the article on ‘Titian’ 
should be Josiah (not Joseph) Gilbert. 
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